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@  Clevite sealed sleeve cartridges using an oil seal of 
Hycar are manufactured by Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze division of Clevite Corporation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company supplies the 
Hycar nitrile rubber for molding into seals. 





HYCAR 
PUTS 


A SEAL 


“HOT BOX” 
ELIMINATOR 


Inspection of the working parts of this 
sealed sleeve bearing cartridge is 
necessary just once every nine years, 
according to the manufacturer. Be- 
yond this, the only maintenance 
needed to assure against freight car 
‘*hot boxes’’ is an annual check of oil 
levels. Fitted against the journal inside the housing is 
a positive oil seal made of Hycar nitrile rubber which 
permanently retains the lubricant. 

The manufacturer says, ‘““Without question, there 
isn’t a seal that compares with this one.”’ He’s referring 
to the outstanding resistance to abrasion, to oils and 


B.EGoodrich Chemical Company 


a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


Attend the Spring Meeting, Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S. 


LOUISVILLE—APRIL 19, 20, 21 


other hydrocarbons and to heat offered 
by Hycar. Years of service under 
these tough conditions won’t affect 
the resilience or effectiveness of these 
seals. The properties of Hycar solve 

a tough molding problem, too. 
Here’s another example of how 
Hycar improves present products, sometimes makes 
possible entirely new products for new markets. Can 
Hycar help solve your problem? Write for information— 
Department MC-4, B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 


ompany Myear 
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FLASTOMAG Three activity grades give you ideal 


MAGNESIUM OxiDe process Safety for every type of recipe 


Cut down on costly throw-away loss caused by scorch. Get better bin stability 
... better states of cure by using an activity-controlled ELASTOMAG oxide 
from Morton. Three precision activity grades of ELASTOMAG—170 (high), 
100 (medium), and 20 (low)—let you choose the oxide with a Morton Activity 
Index (MAI) that’s ideal for every stock. New ELASTOMAG Micro-Pellets 
eliminate dusting problems. No binder or treating agent is used. In the mixer, 
Micro-Pellets break down to minute particles . . . provide the same superior 
dispersion as ELASTOMAG in the powdered form. 


Get new ELASTOMAG Bulletin that summarizes tests on Neo- 


ELASTOMAG prenes, Hypalon, and Fluoroelastomers. See how you can 


a increase production with a new ELASTOMAG oxide. Ask your 
Morton Man for a copy now. Phone or write distributors below. 





MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


110 N. Wacker Drive—Chicago 6, Illinois—Financial 6-6760 











ELASTOMAG is distributed by 


Akron Chemical Company O'Connor & Company 
255 Fountain Street 4667 N. Manor Avenue 
Akron, Ohio Chicago 25, Illinois 


H. M. Royal, Inc. Ernest Jacoby & Company H. M. Royal, Inc. 
11911 Woodruff Avenue 585 Boylston Street 689 Pennington Avenue 
Downey, California Boston 16, Massachusetts Trenton, New Jersey 


Photo courtesy of Chicago Rawhide Company 
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Irradiation of latex provides a practical method of altering the 
natural rubber polymer to obtain improved properties for commer- 
cial applications. 


Automation of Goodrich Flexometer Testing—By A. F. Cody 


Newly developed instrumentation permits Flexometer testing to 
completion with a minimum of operator attention. 


Quality Control in the Rubber Industry. Part III: Statistics— 
By Simon Collier and Edward A. Reynolds 


A discussion of statistical methods for routine product quality con- 
trol, including such factors as trouble-shooting, experimentation, 
and evaluation 


Switchgear in Rubber Plants — By R. N. Wilson and F. C. 
Timberman 
A survey of the load center principle in rubber industry distribution 
systems detailing six basic system-circuit arrangements. 


Business Credit—By Alan S. Jeffrey 
Surveys of credit managers and rubber industry executives outline 
standard practices for handling marginal accounts. 
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UBER — 
CLAYS for the Rubber Industry — 


The most complete line of Aerfloted, Water Fractionated 
and Calcined Clays available! 


High quality kaolin clays constitute one of the Aerfloted 
least expensive and most widely used rubber 
compounding ingredients. Uniformity, availa- 
bility and excellent shipping service have made 
HUBER the leader in the rubber clay field. What- 
ever products you manufacture, a HUBER clay 
will fill an important place in your compounds. 


HUBER AERFLOTED CLAYS IN SBR 





Formulation: 


SBR 1502 100 
Zinc Oxide 5 
Cumar MH2!2 7.5 
Santocure 2 
Sulfur 3 
Clay 52—104—156—208 Hi-White R 
Volumes 20— 40— 60— 80 12t _ Paragon 


TENSILE, PS! 











Water Fractionated 


HUBER WATER FRACTIONATED CLAYS IN SBR 





Polyfil F 
Potyfil X 


TENSILE, PS! 


Potyfil C 




















y J. M. HUBER CORPORATION £630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
0.0) Carbon Blacks « Clays » Rubber Chemicals 











Wise SIL Owls read Huber Technical Literature. 
Visit the Huber Owls’ Nest at Louisville ACS meeting. 
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The Federal Trade Commission has ruled that separate contracts 
entered into by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. with the Atlantic Refining Co. and 
the Shell Oil Co. have "unlawfully injured competition in 

the distribution of tires, batteries and accesSories at the 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail levels." . .. The FIC 
has ordered immediate cancellation of the contracts between 
the tire and oil companies (page 104). 

















Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and the Dayco Corp. have reached 
an agreement for the purchase of Dayco's Tire Division by 
Firestone . . . The cash purchase price has not been disclosed 
. « « Firestone will acquire all the assets of the Tire Division 
including manufacturing facilities, equipment and furnish- 
ings, inventory and the "Dayton" brand name . . . The 
acquisition will be operated as a subsidiary of Firestone under 
the name of the Dayton Tire & Rubber Co. (page 105). 





Manufacturers of tires, tubes and tread rubber have registered 
vigorous opposition to the excise tax increases which the 
new administration has asked Congress to levy on those 
products . .. The tax increases are said to be designed to 
provide additional revenue for the construction of Federal 
highways (page 108). 








A program of sweeping economic goals aimed at security for rubber 
workers in an age of automation was unanimously approved by 
the United Rubber Workers Union at a meeting on March 15 

and 16 in Cleveland, Ohio . . . The union voted to seek more 
supplemental unemployment benefits, a fund to aid workers 
laid off through technological change, and protection of 
Skilled workers against the contracting out of work normally 


performed by them (page 111). 





A $500,000 libel suit filed by Edward Lamb, a director of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., against company president J. P. 
Seiberling has been dismissed in Common Pleas Court in Akron, 
Ohio... The presiding judge stated that the suit was 
"frivolous" and ordered that it be dismissed (page 112). 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has filed suit against the General 
Tire & Rubber Co. over the patent recently issued to General 
Tire on oil-extended rubber... The suit asks that the patent 
be declared void and invalid and the court recognize that 
Firestone and its customers now possess the right to use 
oil-extended rubber freely and without restriction throughout 
the world (page 104). 








Directors of the Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich., Montrose 
Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., and the Centlivre Brewing Corp., 
Wayne, Ind., have approved a proposed merger of the three firms 
- « - The surviving company will be known as the Baldwin-Montrose 
Chemical Co. (page 115). 














COLUMBIAN 


WHEREVER YOU ARE, SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 
TO YOU FROM THESE TECHNICAL SERVICE CENTERS: 


New York, N. Y. Zug, Switzerland 
Princeton, N. J. Milan, Italy 

Akron, Ohio Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Monroe, La. London, England 


There are Columbian representatives located in these and 35 
other countries around the world. To take advantage of 
Columbian Carbon technical service—no matter where you 
are located—contact your local Columbian representative. 


International distributor: COLUMBIAN CARBON INTERNATIONAL, INC. 





technical service around the world 
Co 


From the research that has made so many major contributions 
to the science of carbon-reinforced rubber . . . to the workable, 
practical ideas that provide greater production efficiency and 
improved products . . . Columbian’s technical service team is 
rated outstanding throughout the industry! Today, as always, 
Columbian’s technical service is a most potent reason for 
specifying Columbian blacks! 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Branch offices and agents in principal cities 


D-1 
COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Tell me more 
about Columbian Carbon Blacks for rubber! 


Name 

Position 

Firm 

Address 

City Zone State 
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Raw Materials \ 
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CT AVA T ARIAT, kee 521 FIFTH AVENUE,N. Y. 17,N.Y. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron « Boston * Chicago * Los Angeles * Toronto « London « Hamburg 


PLANTS & WAREHOUSES: Akron * Boston * Chicago + Detroit * Indianapolis + Jersey City * Los Angeles 





RUBBER --- VINYLS * ey 
or other POLYMERS @ 


Kenflex RESINS 


SOLID OR LIQUID 


WELT EL 
For Your 
Information 


BULLETINS: 


ENRICH PETROCHEMICALS, INC.  jieesltadl 


97-02 48th STREET, MASPETH 78 NEW YORK Kenmix dispersions .. 
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Few industrial parts now being 
molded, machined or cast of plas- 
tic, metal or rubber fall very far 
impellers beyond the range of TEXIN’S en- 


gineering capabilities. New markets 

include extruded tubing, hose, cable 

jacketing. Get the facts now on this 
bearings important technological advance. 





Tensile strengths of TEXIN elastomer test bars range from 4,000 to 8,000 psi, with elongation from 450 to 800 percent. 


users of elasto-plastic components! 


XIN 


ie 
| aes Z. 


Now Permits Mass Production of Urethane Elastomer Parts 
by Low-Cost Injection and Transfer Molding or Extrusion 


TEXIN, a newly-developed urethane elastomer “green 
stock” resin supplied in chopped particle form, is de- 
signed for those mass market industrial applications 
which require a highly-functional elasto-plastic ma- 
terial that can be simply processed with existing equip- 
ment by fast-cycle, low-cost methods. 

TEXIN by-passes the costly, time-consuming liquid 


casting system formerly required in processing cured 


urethane elastomer items. ‘Yet, it gives you the imme- 
diate market advantage of a thoroughly field-tested 
material, with properties identical to cast Multra- 
thane* elastomers, while reducing part-forming time 
from hours to a matter of seconds. 

TEXIN is specially formulated for heavy-duty ap- 


plications which demand the unusual combination of 
wear resistance, hardness, elasticity, and high impact 
and mechanical strengths — particularly in original 
equipment components having difficult design features 
such as undercuts, slots, tapers, gear teeth, inserts and 
threads subject to high abrasive wear or oil immersion. 
Literally hundreds of these applications, many not 
adaptable to casting methods, are ‘right’ for molded 
urethane elastomer. TEXIN can bring them in. 

The markets for urethane elastomer items are al- 
ready well developed and waiting to hook into your 
production line. For full details and technical assist- 
ance, write immediately to Mobay Chemical Com- 
pany,Code RU-1!, Pittsburgh 5S, Pa. 


Typical minimum physical properties of two grades of TEXIN 


Hardness 


Shore D 


Specific Bulk 


Type Gravity Factor 


Shore A 


192 A 
Molding 92-94 44-45 
Grade 


280 A 
Extrusion 
Grade 


Send for your copy of Texin Topics, 
an illustrated bulletin describing the 
latest application developments in 
the urethane elastomer field. 


Tensile 
Strength 


4400 psi 


Tensile Modulus psi Elongation Tent 


Elongation 
Set Strength 


at break 100% 200% 300% 


*Registered in U. S. Patent 
Office for urethane elas- 
tomer compounds manufac- 
tured by Mobay. 





MEET BILLY REN EAU -—United Carbon district sales manager 


and an avid fisherman when not working. 


In fishing, selecting the right bass plug is the 
first step in bringing in the big ones. 


In our business, selecting the best raw mate- 
rials is the first step in producing better black 
masterbatches. 
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THE FIRST STEP 


WATER CARY OF 
Biante 


United Carbon samples for quality Dialing from a central control point helps this 

testing during every phase of black United Carbon technician obtain necessary data 

masterbatch production. Here,a to maintain quality of the monomers used in 

technician is sampling a tank car of producing black masterbatches. Highly instru- 

monomer prior to approving its use. mented controls, such as those shown, aid in 
efficiently producing top-flight masterbatch 
products. 


Carbon black, styrene and butadiene are only three of the raw materials used to 
produce BAYTOWN black masterbatches. However, United Carbon takes every step 
necessary to, first, make sure each ingredient is of the highest quality and, second, to 


keep it at these high standards through all production steps. 


As these raw materials are received, each is tested to make certain of its high caliber 
before and during storage as well as just before production starts. Then, as the 
ingredients are combined, quality control tests are made all along the line to assure 


production of black masterbatches with uniformity unsurpassed in the industry. 


BAYTOWN —The Birthplace of Black Masterbatch 


For more information on the quality and uniformity of 
Baytown black masterbatch, contact: 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 43 
A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company aiiy™= 
AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES - : 
BOSTON HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
In Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED | 
In France: UNITED CARBON FRANCE. S.A. | 


UNITED 
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30’ Pearson Fiberglass Cruiser photographed at White Griffith Marine 
Have you tried this interesting anhydride in your 
polyester, alkyd or plasticizer formulations? 
Petro-Tex can currently supply car-load quantities of 
Tetrahydrophthalic Anhydride in 250# fiber drums. 


With major capacity to produce Maleic Anhydride 
and Butadiene, Petro-Tex will have captive supplies of 
the two starting components for Tetrahydrophthalic 
Anhydride. 


Write for your copy of our technical data brochure 
on Petro-Tex Tetrahydrophthalic Anhydride. 


Inquiries are also invited on: 


BUTADIENE n-BUTENE-1 DIISOBUTYLENE 
ISOBUTYLENE n-BUTENE-2 TRIISOBUTYLENE 


PH TRO-TEX CHEMICAL 
COR PORATION 


8600 PARK PLACE, HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 
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\\{GIJQ. your problems.... 





9) Your Cabot man offers the widest range 


of blacks in the wide, wide world, including REGAL®, Cabot’s 
new oil furnace blacks; SPHERON® channel blacks; STER- 
LING® furnace and thermal blacks; and VULCAN® oil furnace 
blacks. ™ He knows how to save you money. He can help you 
take advantage of mixed carload and truckload savings. He 
can usually save you time on deliveries. And, often, he can 
help you sidestep currency exchange problems, simplify 
purchasing and reduce costs. m That’s because your Cabot 
man is backed by the world’s most extensive production and 
service facilities, uniquely geared to make your carbon black 


rubber compounding problems no problems at all — a simple 


matter, in fact, of picking up ce , 
Re, 
uy 


your phone and dialing Cabot. 


REGAL: 
Regal* 600 
Regal .300 
Regal SRF 


FURNACE: 
Vulcan* 9 SAF 
Vulcan 6 ISAF 
Vulcan 3 HAF 
Vulcan XC-72 ECF 
Vulcan SC SCF 
Vulcan C CF 
Sterling* 99 FF 
Sterling SO FEF 
Sterling V GPF 
Sterling LHMF 
Sterling LL HMF 
Sterling S SRF 
Sterling NS SRF 
Pelletex* SRF 
Pelletex NS SRF 
Sterling R SRF 
Gastex* SRF 


THERMAL: 
Sterling FT 
Sterling MT 
Sterling MT-NS 


CHANNEL: 
Spheron* 9 EPC 
Spheron 6 MPC 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
























CORPORATION 


10, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Liberty 2-7300 Cable CABLAK BOSTON 


all principal cities of the world 
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* 
by Felix F. Fluss 


e Soviet Enlarging Chemical Industry in East 
Germany. A short time ago, the Soviet Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance, called Comecon, met 
in East Berlin. The communique covering the 14th 
session of this body indicated that Soviet Russia 
plans to enlarge East German chemical industries. 
Quite a number of chemical factories located in 
East Germany, known all over the world before 
World War II, have received considerable quantities 
of equipment and machinery based upon long-term 
credits extended by the Soviet Union. In turn, East 
Germany is obligated to deliver all kinds of chem- 
ical raw materials and products to the other satellite 
countries. Scientists and scientific accomplishments 
are being exchanged between the satellites, and 
chemists from the other satellite countries receive 
training in the technical colleges in East Germany. 

The big Russian pipeline bringing crude oil from 
the East will be connected via Poland with a factory 
near Frankfurt on the Oder. There, in a little town 
called Schwedt, a huge petro-chemical combine is 
in the process of being built. By 1963, the first 
Soviet crude oil will fill the tanks of the new 
refinery. By the end of the seven-year plan in 
1965, the refinery in Schwedt will produce gasoline, 
all kinds of petroleum derivatives, crude oil, and 
raw materials for high molecular specialties. 

In different sections of the zone, new factories 
are being built or existing ones enlarged. The na- 
tionalized chemical works, Friedrich Engels, in 
Premnitz on the Havel, is going to be one of the 
largest chemical factories of Europe. In Coswig in 
Saxony and in Bitterfeld near Halle, huge combines 
are being constructed. Synthetic rubber will be pro- 
duced on a large scale in the Buna Werke in 
Schkopau near Merseburg. 

However, a number of difficulties have cropped 
up. It is practically impossible to obtain additional 
labor. The plan limits the chemical industry to 
250,000 workers; until 1965, the number of em- 
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ployees in the chemical industry can only be raised 
by 5 per cent. In view of the fact that the planned 
production is supposed to be filled up to 70 per cent 
by the existing factories, there is only one way to 
make progress, and that is to introduce more eco- 
nomical and automated working methods. How- 
ever, progress is visible already and within a few 
years it will be possible to judge whether the chem- 
ical industry of East Germany has been able to 
reach the planned goal. 


© Determining Moisture Content of Tire Cord. A 
new dielectric method for quick determination of 
the moisture content of tire cord is described in a 
feature article in Kautschuk und Gummi. The 
article deals with the structural features of a new 
type of device for determining the moisture content 
of individual fibers of rayon tire cord and details of 
the simple and quick method of operation which are 
fully described. 

Since the dielectric conductivity forming the basis 
of the measuring process normally depends on two 
different magnitudes, the water content and the 
mass, the authors show how by means of a double 
measurement and quotient formation by condensers 
of differing construction, the mass is eliminated and 
a consistent relationship between water content and 
measurement value established. 

The accuracy of measurement with the new elec- 
tric method is investigated and compared to the 
conventional conditioning process, with the result 
that the statistical evaluation speaks for the new 
method. Moreover, the test time is in favor of this 
method with a ratio of almost 100 to 1. 

The effects of rubber compound residues, prepa- 
ration, type of cord, cord thickness and cord con- 
struction are discussed. Finally, by means of suit- 
able illustrations and control cards, details are given 
on applications and uses in industry, and suggestions 
are given for a more intensive and at the same time 
simpler technique. 


e Soviet Cars Sold in England. In the course of 
the English-Soviet Commercial Treaty, an exchange 
of cars amounting to a total of $450,000 has been 
arranged. The new Soviet automobile Zaporojetz 
Communar will be on the English market in the 
latter part of Spring. This car is being manufac- 
tured in large volume in the “Communar” factory 
in Zaporojetz in the Ukraine. Mr. Khrushchev has 
taken the first test ride with this car, which is a 
Soviet replica of the West German B.M.W. and the 
Italian Fiat; however, the Soviets claim that their 
car is far superior and holds the road much better. 

The car uses approximately one gallon of gas 
for fifty miles and has a cruising speed of 50 miles 
per hour. The motor is air-cooled, the car is heated 
electrically, and there is a special tank with a ca- 
pacity for 300 miles. The Zaporojetz has a gear box 
with 5 speeds. It is equipped with radio. At pres- 
ent, two Soviet cars can be bought in England, the 
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On The Continent (cont'd) 





Moskvich which retails at $2280, and a larger car, 
the Volga, which is sold for $3340. 

In spite of the fact that the cars have been on 
the market since last March, only about 30 of 
them have been sold up to now. 


¢ Rebound Study on Alpha-Olefin Polymers and 
Copolymers. A rebound study on alpha-olefin poly- 
mers and copolymers has been published by our 
French contemporary, Revue Générale du Caout- 
chouc. The authors state that of all synthetic elas- 
tomers developed during the past few years, thanks 
to the progress of processes of anionic polymerizing 
with co-ordination, ethylene-alpha-olefin copoly- 
mers are causing the highest interest. These prod- 
ucts can be easily manufactured from low-cost 
monomers, and are characterized by a good resist- 
ance to aging and chemicals, light weight, and good 
mechanical and dynamic properties which are useful 
for the most varied applications. The results of 
measurements carried out in the field of dynamic 
properties are given. 


¢ German Tire Cartel Litigation Goes Before Reg- 
ular Court. In recent issues, we reported on the 
resistance of the German cartel authority to approv- 
ing a tire cartel. The case has been turned over to 
the regular court which, according to latest informa- 
tion, will send a questionnaire to all ten tire manu- 
facturers in Germany, requesting the respective pro- 
duction figures for the various dimensions. By 
comparing the import quantities of the various tire 
sizes, it might be possible to check whether or not 
the claimed competition which is ostensibly caused 
by the importation of tires really exists. Further- 
more, it will be ascertained whether or not the re- 
capping of tires constitutes true competition for the 
manufacturers of new tires. The results of these in- 
quiries will be available to the court within four to 
six weeks. Based upon the answers, the court will 
proceed with the case. 


¢ Dunlop Developing Plantation in Eastern Nigeria. 
Dunlop Nigerian Plantations, Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the British Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., contemplates 
investing about one million dollars in new rubber 
plantations in the vicinity of Calabas in Eastern 
Nigeria. At the present time, the company is nego- 
tiating with the Government of East Nigeria to buy 
a sufficient amount of land, consisting of about 
40,000 acres, in order to employ approximately 
5000 Nigerian laborers. It is expected that the 
plantation will yield approximately 10,000 tons of 
latex annually which, after due processing, will be 
exported as long as the newly planned factory for 
the production of automobile tires will not be oper- 
ating. 
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¢ Keen Competition in Eastern Nigeria. The Niger- 
ian Government seems to be very eager to have her 
own tire factory. It is for this reason that the 
Minister of Economics of the Nigerian Government, 
Mr. J. U. Nwodo, has just signed an agreement with 
the Michelin Tire Company, Ltd., covering the 
construction and operation of a tire factory which 
will require an investment of approximately 12 
million dollars. Michelin and the Government will 
join forces to organize a company for the purpose 
of putting the largest factory of this kind in Nigeria 
on stream. The factory will manufacture Michelin 
tires which are well-known already in Nigeria. Part 
of the production will be used for export. 


¢ Poland Building a Third Tire Factory. Because 
of the fact that the Stomil factory in Poznan and 
the Degum factory in Debica are unable to satisfy 
the ever-growing demand for tires, the Polish Gov- 
ernment has decided to build a new factory near 
Olsztyn. Approximately 3,000 people will be em- 
ployed, and the annual capacity will amount to 3.5 
million tires for cars and tractors. A better quality 
of tires than manufactured heretofore in the two 
existing factories will be produced. The major part 
of the machinery, equipment and the new design 
will be delivered by a number of British companies. 
Construction will start by the end of 1962. 


¢ Huels Increases Production. Bunawerke Huels 
GmbH increased its 1960 production of synthetic 
rubber by 67 per cent and reached a volume of 
70,000 tons. The annual output in 1959 amounted 
to 41,722 tons. In 1960, approximately 13 per cent 
of its synthetic rubber production had been exported. 
The capacity of the factory has been enlarged and 
is rated, at the present time, at 120,000 tons a year. 
At the end of 1960, a carbon black rubber factory 
having a monthly capacity of 300 tons, went on 
stream. 


¢ Tire Factory in Angola. The Overseas Ministry 
in Lisbon (Portugal) announced that a tire factory 
will be constructed in Angola. The new facility will 
be built in Cacuaca, about 12 miles from Luanda. 
Sixty per cent of the capital of the new company 
will be held by Portuguese individuals. 


¢ German Company To Produce Airplane Tires. 
Tires for airplanes are again being manufactured by 
Continental Gummiwerke at Hannover. A complete 
line will be produced starting with the smallest dies 
to the giant dimensions used for modern long-dis- 
tance jets. 
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NATURAL i \RUBBER 


i 


aS 
A PRODUCT OF 
matune pli science 


NEW RESEARCH 
PROVIDES 
NATURAL 
RUBBER 

1 

MANY 

FORMS 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THESE? 


— TC RUBBER. TC (Technically Classified) Rubber helps eliminate 
cure variations in factory production. Rubber is divided into three classes—Red Circle, Yellow 
Circle and Blue Circle—based on rate of cure as determined by a strain test on a gum compound. 


=> SP RUBBER. SP (Superior Processing) Rubbers extrude faster, 
more smoothly and with less die swell than normal rubbers and calender smoother and with less 
shrinkage. Intricate extrusions do not distort before cure nor sag when pan cured in air or steam. 


—_ PA-80. PA-80 Rubber is a concentrated form of SP Rubber. It 
can be blended with any grade of natural rubber or SBR and with other synthetics to confer SP 
properties on these elastomers. 

— A. C. RUBBER. A.C. (Anti-Crystallizing) Rubber has been 


chemically modified so that it is slightly isomerized. This retards crystallization and permits de- 
velopment of compounds which give improved service over a wide range of sub-zero temperatures. 


—_ HEVEAPLUS M. Graft polymers of natural rubber and methyl 


methacrylate which combine high hardness and impact strength with unusually good elongation 
for hard stocks—an exceptional combination of properties. 


DO YOU RECEIVE THESE NATURAL RUBBER TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS? 


—_ TECHNICAL BULLETINS ON NATURAL RUBBER. A series of 
bulletins on various forms of Natural Rubber issued regularly by the industry’s research labora- 
tories. The first several in the series come inserted in an attractive binder for ready reference. 
Additional bulletins are automatically forwarded as issued to those receiving binders. Free on 


request. 
—_—_ RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS. Quarterly magazine describing and 


illustrating the latest applications for natural rubber. Free on request. 


If you have any questions about Natural Rubber or wish technical 
literature, just drop us a line. 


Technical Service Division The Natural Rubber Bureau 
1108 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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how to vastly increase 
the useful life of rubber... 


Effect of Curing System ¢ 
in SBR Stocks after Vulcanizati 
(All contain 3.0 phr UOP 88; 40.0 phr HAF black) 





Accelerator Sulfur, phr 





2.0 phr benzothiazyl disulfide 

1.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide 

None : 

1.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide — 

1,0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide 

1.0 phr benzothiazyl disulfide 

1.0 phr benzothiazy! disulfide 

1.0 phr N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole sulfenamide 
1.0 phr diphenyiguanidine 

2.0 phr tetramethyithiuram disulfide 
4.0 phr tetramethyithiuram disulfide 














The SBR specimens below were exposed to ozone 
at 100°F with 20 percent elongation for 52 hr. at 33 
pphm ozone, then 187 hr. at 63 pphm ozone. 


VOP 288 


ANTIOZONANT ANTIOZONANT 


Carbon black— HAF (high abrasion furnace), Curing 
system—4 phr tetramethylthiuram disulfide; Hours to first 
crack—7 to 23, 


Carbon black — HAF (high abrasion furnace), Curing 
system—2 phr sulfur, 1 phr N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiazole 
sulfenamide. No cracks in 239 hr. 
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CONSIDER THE EFFECT OF YOUR CURING SYSTEM 
ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A CHEMICAL ANTIOZONANT 


In compounding rubber, there are several things which 
are important in assuring maximum crack-free life. 
First, you must use a potent antiozonant like UOP 
88 or 288. Next, consider what a vast difference in 
effectiveness can be realized by your curing system. 

The right antiozonant used in correct proportion is 
of primary importance. Then, by using the proper 
accelerator, you can promote its maximum effec- 
tiveness, and thus contribute to maximum ozone 
protection. 

Look at the two rubber test strips illustrated. Both 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMORROW 


— | 


. 
: 
tT 
} 
| 
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were formulated with UOP 88... but note how much 
more effectively the antiozonant worked when ac- 
companied by this change in curing systems—a vast 
increase in resistance to cracking. The table above 
the test strips shows how the proper accelerator aids 
antiozonant effectiveness. 

Help in achieving maximum effectiveness from 
UOP 88 or 288 antiozonants in your rubber formula- 
tions is available through UOP facilities and 
technical personnel. Just write or telephone our 
Products Department. 


UNIVERSAL 
OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 


UOP ozone cabinets provide 
test conditions at 

a wide range of 

ozone concentrations. 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY | 








TREAD RUBBER 


BETTER 


Use Gentro-Jet, General Tire’s new steam-whipped black masterbatch, to get 
extra quality in tread rubber while enjoying amazing ease of manufacture. 
Gentro-Jet is available in a variety of compositions to meet every need. It’s easy to 
handle, and eliminates mixing problems encountered when loose black is involved. 

Gentro-Jet’s high quality and superior dispersion is evidenced by its excellent 
die conformity ... you get a better end product, plus easier, faster processing, 
all at a lower cost than with dry mix masterbatches. 


GENTRO-JET BLACK MASTERS OFFER 


@ Easier, cleaner handling @ Faster processing 
@ Increased road wear ®@ High gloss, high density extrusions 
@ Economy in shipping, storage and handling 


SAD Creating Drogress Through Obemiityy 


CHEMICAL DIVISION - AKRON, OHIO 
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SINCLAIR-COLLINS 
Diaphragm-Operated Valves 


3,000 PSI, 4-WAY SEMI-AUTO- 
MATIC air operated, handles 
oil, water, glycol-base fluids, 
1-2 in. NPT. 


300 PSI, 3-WAY OR REVERSE ACT- 
ING bridge yoke, triple-guided stem, 
V4 +3 in. NPT. 


4,000 PSI, 3-WAY AUTOMATIC 2-pressure, 
avto-neutral, throttling, 2-3 in. NPT. 





150 PSI, 3-WAY OR REVERSE ACT- 
150 AND 300 PSI, DIRECT ACTING y a 4,000 AND 6,000 PSI, 2 AND 3-WAY 
ING, 4-3 in. NPT VACUUM, 2- BALANCED NC or NO, pressure 


globe body, top-guided stem, 4 -3 . : 
in. NPT. ’ WAY, 1- 3 = NPT compact design, above or below seats, 1/2 - 2 in. NPT. 
positive sealing, bridge yoke. 


FOR HOT OR COLD RAW WATER, OIL, AIR, STEAM SERVICE 
2, 3, AND 4-WAY © SINGLE OR TWO PRESSURE 

HIGH OR LOW PRESSURE ¢ AIR OPERATED 

AUTOMATED OR REMOTE MANUAL CONTROL 

IDEAL FOR CENTRAL RAW WATER HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 


Chances are, you'll find the answer to your control valve 
problems in Sinclair-Collins’ line. Sound design and highest 
quality construction ... Stellite stem seats, Monel stems, 
hardened replaceable body seats, heavy-duty bronze, 
ductile iron or cast steel bodies . . . these and many other 
features assure leak-free performance . . . resistance 

250 PSI, 2-WAY V-PORT MODULAT- to corrosion . . . elimination of seat wire drawing . . . longest 


ING controls temperature, pressure service life. 
or flow, direct or reverse acting, 


soci aaa For application engineering recommendations, contact your 
nearby Sinclair-Collins field engineer. 





For more information. witefor PT PMITTIV I M1) ema 


Bulletin SC-59. Address The Sinclair- 


Collins Valve Company, Akron 11, 
Ohio, Dept. RA-461. DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
AKRON 11, OHIO 
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Ameripol 
Rubber 
takes 
to 
color, 
like 
a 

duck... 


The manufacturers of these various rubber products leave 


color masterbatch compounding to an expert: Disco, Incorporated, 





of Butler, New Jersey. Disco uses an Ameripol rubber polymer from 
Goodrich-Gulf since experience has shown its exceptional uniform- 
ity, and excellent dispersion characteristics. This simplifies color compounding ~—and with pig- 
ments costing up to 30 dollars a pound, variations can’t be tolerated. In addition, Goodrich-Gulf 
service... in convenient warehousing, dependable delivery, and tech- r ; 
nical assistance, contributes to an efficient operation. For complete ernpol 
service, come to the world’s largest source of synthetic rubber. ; 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc.,1717 East 9th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. ¢ 


THE PREFERRED BURGER 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 





Ameripol 4600 “Yields” more in sponge recipe 


4600 proved superior, as shown by the samples above. 
Note the more uniform, open cell structure with 
Ameripol 4600. And the 4600 sample is larger in 
dimensions. With reduced density, the “Yield” or 
volume of sponge stock per pound of raw materials 


The test strips above show how the Goodrich-Gulf 
Technical Service Laboratory was able to help a 
producer of closed-cell sponge shoe soles improve 
his product. 


The customer sent for evaluation a sample of the 
stock he was using. This stock was not giving 
the desired cell structure. Weight and density of 
the finished article were too high. This material is 
Sample “X”...a blend of a 1703 type of SBR 
and natural rubber. 


A recommended highly loaded recipe using Ameripol 


was increased. 


These qualitative im- 
provements were re- lJ 4/ 
alized at a consider- woes no 


able savings. Use of 
the recipe with 4600 


THE PREFERRED RUBBER 








COMPARISON OF SAMPLES 


Sample with 
Ameripol 4600 





6) 7| 


... Mas better cell structure, too ! 


RECIPE USING AMERIPOL 4600 


cut cost from 16.3 to 9.8¢ on a pound/volume basis. 


These results show the advantages of working with 
Goodrich-Gulf on your rubber needs. Since we pro- 
duce the broadest range of SBR polymers, we have 
a wealth of technical data and know-how to share. 
And our Technical Service Group is ready to help. 


Put Goodrich-Gulf to work on your team! 
Assigned AST'M number is now Ameripol 1511 


Recipe phr Parts 
Ameripol 4600 100 
Goodrite 2007 20 
RPA #6 
Zinc oxide 
Aquarex NS 
Titanium dioxide 
Hard clay 
Silene EF 
Agerite Superlite 
Aktone 
L. P. Circo Oil 
Unicel ND 
Petrolatum 
Altax 
Sulfur 

Total 247.15 


The stocks ( nch slabs) were 
cured in a flex mold for 8 
minutes at 3 (confined), fol- 
lowed by 10 minutes at 307°F 
(unconfined), then aged 8 hours at 
212°F. in a circulating air oven 
Methods for manufacture of closed 
cell sponge are covered by various 
U. S. and foreign patents; these 
should be checked and necessary 
licenses obtained before use of 
such processes 


«Gy Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


5) 1717 EAST NINTH STREET @ CLEVELAND 


14, OHIO 





PAneripol 


YOU GET THE WIDEST SELECTION OF SBR POLYMERS FROM GOODRICH-GULF 





..WITH TECHNICAL SERVICE TO HELP YOU IN PROPER APPLICATION 





NON-PIGMENTED HOT RUBBERS 


1000 Staining. General purpose rubber, easy 
processing, good aging, for wide range of 
molded and extruded products. 


1001 Slightly staining. General purpose rubber, 
similar to Ameripol 1000, used where less 
discoloration is required. 


1002 Staining. Similar to Ameripol 1000, ex- 
hibits more tack in processing. 


1006* Non-staining. General purpose rubber 
for light colored and white products. 


1007 Staining. Good electrical resistance prop- 
erties. Reduced water absorption. 


1009* Non-staining. Has little or no nerve in 
milling, used as a processing aid in other 
rubbers. 


1011 Non-staining. Tackier in processing than 
Ameripol 1006, used in adhesives, tapes, 
molded and extruded goods. 


1012* Non-staining. High Mooney 1006. Ideal 
for cement applications. Excellent flow char- 
acteristics and high green strength in com- 
pounded stocks. Used to increase tensile and 
hardness in non-black stocks. 


1013* Non-staining. High bound styrene con- 


tent provides greater thermal plasticity and 
excellent flow characteristics. 


1019 Non-staining. Glue acid coagulated. Low 
ash content and special finishing result in a 
polymer that is excellent for wire and cable 
applications. 


*Available in either bale or crumb form. 


NON-PIGMENTED COLD RUBBERS 


1500 Staining. General purpose cold rubber, 
better physicals, usually better processing 
than hot rubbers. 


1501 Slightly staining. Similar to 1500, better 
resistance to staining and discoloring. 


1502 Non-staining. General purpose rubber for 
light colored and white products. 


1503 Non-staining. Cold version of Ameripol 
1019 for wire and cable applications. 


1509 (formerly 4601) Non-staining. Coagulated 
with Alum making it suitable for low water 
absorption applications. A medium low vis- 
cosity polymer. 


1511 (formerly 4600) Non-staining. For light 
colored and white products. Good physicals 
on aging. Fast pigment incorporation. Re- 


MICRO-BLACK MASTERBATCH 
COLD TYPES 


1605 Non-staining. Easy processing extrusion 
polymer with 50 parts of FEF black also suit- 
able for manufacture of high quality molded 
goods. 


1606 (formerly 4659) Staining. 52 parts of HAF 
black and 10 parts of HA oil. Used sucessfully 
for retreading. 


1608 (formerly 4664) Staining. A quality tread 
rubber consisting of 52 parts of ISAF black 
and 12.5 parts of HA oil. 


1609 (formerly 4667) Staining. This SAF Micro- 
Black can be used to an advantage in applica- 
tions requiring high abrasion resistance; 


premium quality products can be made from 
this polymer. Made of 40 parts SAF black and 
5 parts HA oil. 

1610 (formerly 4660) Staining. 52 parts ISAF 
black and 10 parts HA oil. High abrasion re- 
sistance suitable for tires camelback. 


4651 Staining. 62.5 parts of HAF black and 12 
parts of HP oil. Used in camelback tires and 
mechanical goods. 


MICRO-BLACK MASTERBATCH COLD, 
OIL-EXTENDED TYPES 


1805 Non-staining. A low cost general purpose 
rubber of 75 parts HAF black and 37.5 parts N oil. 


1808 Staining. This 75 parts HAF black and 50 
parts HA oil polymer is very suitable for camel- 


For service in the preferred rubber call... 


duced Mooney viscosity. 


4604 Non-staining. High bound styrene 
polymer which is extremely suitable for sponge 
work, both open and closed cell. Has good 
processing characteristics. 


NON-PIGMENTED OIL-EXTENDED 
RUBBERS 


1703 Non-staining. General purpose 25-part 
naphthenic oil-extended polymer. 


1705 Staining. General purpose 25-part aro- 
matic oil-extended, improved processing and 


aging. 

1707 Non-staining. General purpose where 
higher oil, 3742-part, can be used. Contains 
rosin acid for extra tack. 


1708 Non-staining. 374-part oil-extended, 
highly resistant to discoloration and stain. 


1710 Staining. Similar to 1705, higher oil level. 
Easy processing, excellent physicals at lower 
cost. 


1712 Staining. 37'4-part oil-extended, superior 
processing. 


4700 Non-staining. 50-part oil-extended, for 
greatest economy. 


back and lowcost molded and extruded goods. 


1809 Staining. 75 parts HAF black and 37.5 HA 
oil. Applications include tires, camelback and 
mechanical goods. 

4756 Staining. Intermediate loading of black 
and oil produces quality tread stocks. Contains 
75 parts HAF black and 37.5 parts A oil. 

4758 Staining. A low cost tread rubber con- 
sisting of 82.5 parts of ISAF black and 62.5 
parts of HA oil. 


4759 Staining. 75 parts ISAF black and 37.5 
parts A oil. Applications include high quality 
camelback and tires. 


4761 Staining. 65 parts SAF black and 37.5 parts 
A oil. Especially suitable where superior 
abrasion resistance is needed. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


Cleveland: 


New York: 200 East 42nd Street « 


1717 East Ninth Street « 


Phone: TOwer 1-3500 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-4255 


Chicago: 6272 West North Avenue ¢ Phone: NAtional 2-3722 





VERSATILE POLYMERS 
FOR ADHESIVES 
AND SEALANTS! 


VISTANEX LM 


VISTANEX Lm 


Polyisobutylene polymers of 
viscous, soft, gummy consistency 
having average molecular 
weight range of 8,700 to 11,700. 


BUTYL 

Isobutylene-Isoprene 

co-polymers of solid rubber 

consistency having average 

molecular weight range 2 
between Vistanex LM and MM, 


VISTANEX MM 


Polyisobutylene polymers having 
a high degree of elasticity and 


These polymers, because of their excellent resistance average molecular weight range 


: : : : poor f 64,000 to 135,000. 
to aging, ozone and chemicals, viscosity stability over 


wide temperature range, and their permanent tack, 

offer the compounder great latitude in designing 

and formulation for: 
® Cements 
: seenoae sensitive adhesives FOR INFORMATION on any of these ma- 
@ Laminating adhesives terials contact Enjay at 15 West 
@ Caulking and sealing compounds 5lst Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
@ Tackifiers 
@ Blending with polyethylene or wax 


Also for other applications such as: impregnating 
leather, binder for eraser compounds and base for 
paints. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 
BUTYL 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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HELPS GIVE 
GOLF BALLS 


TOUGHNESS, DISTANCE, 
ACCURACY 
AND CLICK! ey mg 


Swoo-o-osh! Club head smashes against ball at 80 MPH! This is the vital moment 
that proves whether a golf ball can take tremendous punishment, drive after drive, 
and still maintain its durability, impact-resistance and liveliness. Golf ball covers 
made with Marbon 8000A High Styrene Resins can and do...thanks to the top per- 
formance this remarkable rubber-reinforcing material helps build into them. Find 
out how Marbon 8000A resins can help your product stand up to its moment of 
truth time after time by giving it greater toughness, durability and resistance to 
heat and moisture. For further information, write V-4. 





MARBON CHEMICAL BW vivision BORG-WARNER 


WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 


MARBON 8000 is the registered trademark of Borg-Warner | CHEMICAL | 
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by Kenneth J. Soule 


The Bumpy Road Home 


The “New Products” section of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune (2/26/61), led off with the following news 
bit: “Judging from the chuck-holed condition of the 
Streets after the last of the recent snow had been 
scraped away, there is need for the new product 
offered by U.S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. The new material, called ‘Ramflex,’ is made 
of devulcanized rubber in powder form. When 
mixed with asphaltic concrete, it is said to make 
possible city streets, roadways and driveways that 
won't crack in cold weather, ‘bleed’ in hot weather 
or ravel at the edges.” 

The above item struck very responsive chords in 
my whole being. As a long-time rubber man, my 
interest in any “new” rubber product is obvious. 
To a considerably shook-up motorist driving over, 
around, and through pot-holes, craters and heaved 
sections of winter-devastated suburban roads, the 
prospect of rubber-cushioned relief was most heart- 
ening. 

To be brought completely up to date on “Ram- 
flex”—as well as to soothe my tortured torso still 
further—a letter was rushed off to the U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co. requesting complete data. Sales lit- 
erature, technical information and product samples 
were received by return mail. All of this material 
was examined carefully and with complete objec- 
tivity. (It hardly needs saying that I have no per- 
sonal interest in this particular road additive or in 
those of any other supplier.) 

Several points seem apparent from a study of the 
“Ramflex” exhibit. First, the product is not “new,” 
as previously stated, but has been in use as a road 
building ingredient for at least eight or ten years. 
Second, in addition to the virtues mentioned in the 
“Tribune” article, the incorporation of such a prop- 
erly prepared ground rubber into the asphaltic mix 
enables highway superintendents to get a new road 
or hot patch back in use sooner. And even moi 
important, such a highway lasts much longer than « 
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would without rubber. These facts seem well and 
adequately documented. Incidentally, the amount of 
rubber used to accomplish these surprising results 
need only be about six pounds, in a mix with 120 
Ibs. of asphalt and some 1800 Ibs. of sand, stone and 
filler. 

Why then, you might well ask, aren’t “rubber 
roads” in more common or widespread use in this 
country? To find the answer to this same question 
we asked several personal friends—qualified rubber 
men, who are real experts on the subject. They also 
had no axes to grind, nor any rubber road additives 
to sell. Their answer: “Knowledge of the benefits 
possible from such use of rubber is not well enough 
distributed. Also, road building is full of politics 
and all manner of self seekers. Finally, too many 
operators take the attitude that it is foolish to make 
a roadway “too good,” since you are just doing your- 
self out of repairs and repeat work.” 

So—there you are. It would seem conclusive that 
asphaltic roads in your county can be made much 
better by including some properly prepared rubber 
in the base mix. Widespread experience in Europe 
gives even more vehement support to the same 
conclusion. If your overtaxed pocket book and your 
own classy chassis (as well as that of your long- 
suffering auto) cry out for speedy relief from un- 
necessarily poor roads, how about plugging for the 
rubberized product to every important person you 
know? It would be a blessing for all concerned— 
even the hesitant road builders themselves. 

(By the way, in surface retreatment of asphaltic 
roads, the inclusion of a small per cent of neoprene 
latex is said to provide substantially improved life 
and performance. But—that is a different facet of 
the road problem. ) 


Quiet Class Rooms 

The lowly blackboard has long been one of the 
most effective aids of the elementary school teacher. 
Writing on the board, by both teacher and pupils, 
has enabled the entire class to participate in a given 
study easily and completely. The one potential haz- 
ard inherent in this mass education effort has in- 
evitably been the possibility that some adolescent 
chalk wielder would manage, intentionally or acci- 
dentally, to produce a nerve-wracking squeal or 
screech as he (or she), drew the chalk over the 
board. Of course, this would serve a useful purpose 
by waking up any slumberers. However, on the 
negative side, such a piercing, high-pitched, ear- 
splitting sound is enough to upset the entire class, 
and prevent the orderly pursuit of knowledge for 
a considerable length of time. 

Luckily for dedicated and overworked teachers, 
as well as for the cause of education itself, relief 
is on the way. According to an item in the “Bake- 
lite Review’, science has developed a substitute for 
the present-day blackboard which is completely 
screech-proof. This answer to a school master’s 
prayer consists of a “new chalk-board surfacing ma- 
terial formulated from vinyl plastic.” It comes in 
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As Ken Soule Sees It (Cont'd) 





three colors—green, blue, or black—and is furnished 
as a baked-on coating on steel panels. The three 
cooperating companies to whom grateful teachers 
may want to erect memorials are Union Carbide 
Plastics, (the resin), John L. Armitage and Com- 
pany (formulators of the “Armorsol” vinyl coating), 
and Virginia Metal Products, Inc. (producers of the 
complete vinyl chalkboard). 

Minor complaints may come from certain ju- 
veniles, prevented from expressing themselves fully, 
freely, and noisily! Also, from foreigners attempt- 
ing to understand our English, “as she is spoke.” 
(How can a blackboard be blue or green?) To 
both groups we can only say—“Don’t worry about 
it, that’s how the chalk talks!” 


Roll, Music, Roll 

Considerable brain furrowing is taking place these 
days in an effort to explain the recent resurgence of 
interest in player pianos. Their previous heyday 
was in the first quarter of the present century, and 
in 1923, sales of this type accounted for over 60% 
of all pianos sold. At that time, all of the big name 
manufacturers, including Steinway, produced play- 
ers. Punched paper rolls were turned out by the 
millions during that period, and although no new 
automatic pianos were made from 1928 to 1956, a 
few companies still continued to produce new rolls 
monthly. 

It is pretty generally agreed that radio pushed 
player pianos far into the background in the late 
1920’s, but there does not seem to be any clear- 
cut explanation for their re-birth. Creighton Peet, 
in a most interesting article in “Today’s Living,” 
notes that people may have become fascinated by 
seeing them in TV Westerns. On the contrary, he 
seems to feel that one of the player piano’s main at- 
tractions lies in the fact that even a non-musician 
can use it to make music. In fact, by pedalling or 
working various levers, the rankest amateur can im- 
prove on, or at least modify recordings by the great- 
est artists. He, and his friends, by following the 
words printed on the music roll, can also make beau- 
tiful vocal music to help out the piano player. 

In any case, according to Mr. Peet, one man who 
is not worrying a bit as to the exact cause of the 
renaissance of popular interest in player pianos is 
John Duffy of Palisades Park, N. J. For about fif- 
teen years he worked as a tugboat captain engaged 
in carrying lines of freight cars around New York 
harbor. Then, about seven years ago, he became 
interested in old players, and gradually became an 
expert in their construction and intricate inner 
workings. 

This inevitably led him to set up for the repair, 
rehabilitation and refurbishing of ailing pianos, old 
and new, in a shop and showroom on his home 
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town’s main street. Business has progressed to the 
point where he has now resigned from his marine 
job and, in addition, requires the services of four 
mechanics to help him keep up with the current 
demands. Besides putting old player pianos in good 
working order, Mr. Duffy will also add various spe- 
cial attachments to the customer’s machines—if de- 
sired. These include: snare drums, glockenspiels, 
xylophones, cymbals, or you name it. Or, if you 
and your upstairs neighbors are the quiet type, these 
extra sound (or unsound) effects can be omitted, 
and a layer of noise-deadening fiber board added 
to the back of the instrument. 

Obviously, there are a myriad of parts, attach- 
ments, and widely varied equipment inside these 
automatic music dispensers, each and every piece 
doing its bit to produce the melody called for on 
the sound track. John Duffy has learned, (the hard 
way), the function of all of them, as well as how 
and why they operate. He knows how to replace 
an aged or worn part, and the permissible materials 
to use. As far as the life-giving air tubing is con- 
cerned, he is positive that there is no acceptable 
substitute for good quality natural rubber. Plastic 
will not do since it tends to take a permanent set 
and become loose on the fittings under the con- 
tinued pulsations and the movements of the attach- 
ments. Since the 200-odd feet of 9/64-inch tubing 
required by each machine is cut up into a host of 
pieces, it is obviously impractical to depend on any- 
thing else other than a force-fit over the metal 
ferrules. 

So, if you live in the New York Metropolitan 
area, and if your old player piano needs a new lease 
on life, or if you would like to start up your own 
“Sing Along With Me” club, or if you just yearn 
for some old-time tunes to drown out any and all 
off-key rock and rollers, Mr. John Duffy could be 
your man! He seems to know the answers, and is 
ready, willing and anxious to help you. For those 
outside the New York area, he even has a $75 kit, 
with which competent home mechanics can make 
repairs on their own player-pianos. 


Sartorial Notes 


“They sold 6,000,000 umbrellas in Britain last 
year. Not content with that, they are trying to in- 
troduce men’s umbrellas in checks and stripes, in 
green and maroon. Don’t laugh! Once upon a time 
all cars were black, too.” 

* * * 

Pogonologists will be interested in the news, also 
from London, that quite a few men have started 
wearing stage make-up beards for evening. “From 
five o'clock shadow to six-o-clock Vandyke.” 

The above comes courtesy of the “bits and pieces” 
column of Wallachs in New York City. 
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Improve 
high-temperature 
aging resistance 
of Neoprene Latex 
with MERAC’ 


e Maintains physicals well after aging 
e Improves tensile and elongation values 
¢ Minimizes thermal discoloration 


e Reduces precure and other 
processing problems 


The latest study in Pennsalt’s continuing evalu- Base Compound 

ation of latex accelerator systems shows that Component PHR (dry basis) 
Merac offers significant improvements over Neaprene tetec. tne B71 100.0 
thiocarbanilide in Neoprene. Complete results Aquarex D* 0.5 

of this study are now available in Bulletin S-165. ZnO 5.0 

For your copy, ask your Pennsalt representa- Ammoniated casein 0.5 
tive or write Industrial Chemicals Division, Pennox A 2.0 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION, Tide 25.0 
Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. *E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Eiastomer Chemicals Dept. 
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RUBBER RED BOOK 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please reserve the following space for us in the 1960 edition: 


Company 
Address 
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The 1962 RUBBER RED BOOK 
will be published in October, 1961. 
Reserve your advertising space now. 


® Field’s Only Directory 


RUBBER RED BOOK is the industry’s only Directory. 
It is designed by rubber men for rubber men and con- 
tains a wealth of source-of-supply information available 
nowhere else. As a result, it is the most widely used 
reference book in the industry. Its completeness, accu- 
racy and timeliness make it a “bible”, and technologists 
of every type, purchasing agents, plant management, 
suppliers and consultants all find in its pages the answers 
to their daily questions. 


e@ Contents 


RUBBER RED BOOK consists of three main sections— 

Rubber goods manufacturers listed alphabetically, 
geographically and by product group. 

Suppliers, showing complete product classification of 
machinery and equipment, chemicals, fabrics, raw 
rubbers, latex, etc. 

Who’s Who—15,000 names, titles and company con- 
nections of people in the industry. 

In addition, there are classifications covering Chemical 
Brand Names, Consulting Technologists, Technical 
Journals, Educational Courses in Rubber Technology, 
and Trade and Technical Organizations. 


® Distribution 


Following standard practice, key personnel, representing 
the major buying influences in every rubber goods plant 
in the United States and Canada, will receive personal 
copies of the 1962 issue. This will account for more than 
2,000 copies. The sale of extra copies to rubber goods 
manufacturers, suppliers, libraries, large users of rubber 
products, exporters, and others interested in rubber will 
bring distribution of the 1962 issue to more than 4,000. 
Sales price will be $15. 


e Catalog Insert Plan 

Major savings to suppliers are possible through the Cata- 
log Insert Plan. Under this, the publisher prints an 
insert of as many pages as may be required with enough 


published by 


copies to serve both as an insert in RUBBER RED 
BOOK and as sales literature for the supplier's own 
sales staff. By having the publisher do the printing, 
many items of cost are either reduced or absorbed by 
the publisher, thus making possible significant savings 
to the advertiser. Rates under this Plan are based pri- 
marily on the number of pages in the catalog and the 
number of extra copies required. 


® Publication and Closing Dates 


The 1962 issue, 14th Edition, will be published in 
October, 1961. Advertising closing date is August 31. 


® Order Space Now 


Be sure to tell the full story of your product or service. 
Order enough advertising space now on the convenient 
order form below. Send in your reservation today, then 
follow with copy at your convenience. 


WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE 


e The nature and completeness of the information 
contained only in RUBBER RED BOOK insures its 
wide appeal for, and frequent use by, people who can 
influence or specify the purchase of your products. 

e People use RUBBER RED BOOK for source-of- 
supply information, and your advertisement, available 
for study just at that moment, may be the difference 
between getting a new account or not . . . between 
keeping an old account or not. It’s as though your 
salesman were being invited into a conference to tell 
buyers why your product or service should be the 
one selected. 

e Your advertising in RUBBER RED BOOK is the 
most inexpensive way to keep your name in front of 
industry buyers. One advertisement lasts for a year, 
gets into every known rubber goods plant in the United 
States and Canada, and is in a medium referred to 
daily. 


Local Sales Agents 
Special rates apply. See rate card for 1962 issue. 


For complete rate schedule and sizes, write for Rate Card 13-R 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





Publishers of ADHESIVES AGE * 


RUBBER RED BOOK 
PE 6-6872 


RUBBER AGE e 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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from Patapar RELEASING PARCHMENT at 
VULCANIZED RUBBER ano PLASTICS COMPANY 


/. To separate calendered rubber 
from itself and its package, Vul- 
canized Rubber and Plastics Com- 
yany, Morrisville, Pa., chose Patapar 
releasing Parchment. Handling and 
shipping has been economically 
eased for Vulcanized. Storage and 
preparation is eased for the com- 
pany’s customers. 


2. Patapar is stripped from calen- 
dered rubber earmarked for company 
use, cut up, and re-used as inter- 
leaving sheets during early processing 
of rubber for this firm’s own prod- 


ucts. It can be used this way be- 
cause it retains its protective and re- 
leasing properties. 


Perhaps Patapar Re- 
leasing Parchment 
can make your pro- 
duction process 
more efficient. 
Send for free sam- 

ple and informa- 
tion kit. 


Patapar. 


RELEASING PARCHMENT 


PATERSON PARCHMENT PAPER COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


West Coast Plant: Sunnyvale, California 





News in Brief 


> Montecatini is offering a $3600 
fellowship for research in high poly- 
mers at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Milan (Italy) during the 1961-62 
academic year. The fellowship is 
being handled by the America-Italy 
Society, 22 East 60th St., New York 
OLIN, Mi 


> Answers to basic questions about 
the nature, purpose, and perform- 
ance of cold-setting flexible mold 
compounds and practical informa- 
tion on how to use them are pro- 
vided in a bulletin published by 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has awarded a con- 
tract to the Chemical Plants Division 
of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 
Penna., for the design and construc- 
tion of its cis-polybutadiene facility 
at Institute, West. Va. 


> The Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts has presented an 
award to the B. F. Goodrich Foot- 
wear and Flooring Co., Watertown, 
Mass., for charter and continuous 
membership in the association. 


> A new development laboratory set 
up by Heisler Corp., Wilmington, 
Del., for plastics and _ elastomers 
compounding and powdered resins, 
will be equipped to undertake large- 
scale contract studies. 


> Vulcanized Rubber and Plastics 
Co. has consolidated its executive. 
general, and division sales offices, 
formerly located in New York City, 
in Morrisville, Penna. 


> Adamson United Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been commended by the 
National Safety Council for its long, 
accident-free industrial record. The 
company operated 521,485 man 
hours, from December 21, 1959, to 
December 31, 1960, without a dis- 
abling injury. 


> Axel Plastics Research Labora- 
tories has moved its: factory and 
offices to larger quarters, and is now 
located at 41-14 29th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 





An index to Volume 88 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 177 to 
180 of this issue. 
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HI-SIL’, SILENE® & CALCENE® 
OPEN NEW PROFIT DOORS 
WITH COLOR 
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From kitchen to gameroom and out to the garage, your 
rubber goods . . . touched by color’s sales magic... . 
stand a better chance of winning the battle for con- 
sumer choice. 

And Hi-Sil, Silene and Calcene, the white reinforcing 
pigments make color practical. Your designers have full 
command over the palette . . . from the excitement of 
bright hues to subdued pastel moods . . . from new 


columbia} southern 
G chemicals 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


transparent effects to this year’s rich, deep tones. 

Best of all, there’s no sacrifice of physical properties 
with Columbia-Southern white reinforcing pigments. A 
full range of physicals is possible with straight or com- 
bination loadings of Hi-Sil, Silene and Calcene. 

Our rubber specialists will be happy to help you tag 
your brand with color or upgrade properties on present 
color lines. Just call our district office nearest you. 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 

DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte * Chicago « Cincinnati 

Cleveland « Dallas * Houston * Minneapolis * New Orleans 

New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * San Francisco « St. Louis 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 





now 
you 
can 

save 


257% 


on 
every 

T102 
——- 





AND GET HIGHER BRIGHTNESS WITH CYANAMID’S NEW UNITANE® OR-450 
em it’s true!...A dollar’s worth of this rutile titanium dioxide, Unitane OR-450, 
SS gives a brightness of 77.4 compared to anatase TiO, brightness of 74.3. 
.T ) Seventy-five cents worth of OR-450 gives a brightness of 75.4—still 
=&®* higher than conventional rubber grades of anatase, and it does it with 

.. significantly less pigment. In a typical white compound, you can reduce 
. et content as much as 30.4% over a full quantity of anatase...and 





NNO 


CHEIIC b still get higher brightness. Result...better products and savings of 25% 


ye on every TiO, dollar you spend. Unitane OR-450 is ideal for rubber, 
Plastics and floor covering. It offers a bluer undertone than other rutile 

i pigments...masks yellowness more effectively and economically than 
anatase pigments. Abrasiveness is low, dispersion easy. With Unitane 

v\ OR-450, you benefit from exceptionally high whitening power and tinting 
| ands: strength. Call your Cyanamid Pigments representative today and arrange 
1 o5 for a working sample of this outstanding rutile grade. We're so sure you'll 

ae like it we have stocked commercial quantities. Your order will be shipped 
promptly. Whiter and Brighter with Unitane. —<—E¥anwamryp_—— 











AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, PIGMENTS DIVISION, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 
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@HORSE HEAD A-420 is particu- 
larly suited for all types of rubber 
compounding, including latex. It 
incorporates readily, producing 
bright whites and clean tints. 


© |n whitewalls of tires, A-420 con- 
tributes free-chalking properties 
and dynamic flex-crack resistance. 


© |n rubber compounds designed for 
low moisture absorption, such as 
those for electrical applications 
and mechanical goods(packings), 
A-420 is frequently employed 
because of its low water-soluble- 
salts content. 


® Send for a sample now. Check it 
against your color and brightness 
standards. 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Founded 1848 ATLANTA « BOSTON 


VAN WATERS AND ROGERS SEATTLE * PORTLAND (ORE.) * SPOKANE * VANCOUVER, B.C. « DALLAS * HOUSTON CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES + OAKLAND 


ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. toronto, ont. + MONTREAL, Que. 


Also Distributed by 
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MIXERS 


The Stewart Bolling Spiral-Flow intensive 
mixer line embraces a laboratory model, a 
lab-production size, and four production 
capacities, to fulfill any mixing require- 
ment. Four types of drives can be furnished. 
Three kinds of discharge doors are avail- 
able. Stewart Bolling’s modern, seasoned 
design, with tailored options 

and exclusive, patented fea- 

tures make Spiral-Flow mix- 

ers a standout in production 

and low-cost maintenance. \ 
Write for Bulletin 59-R. “ 


CALENDERS 


Stewart Bolling calenders have 
long since established their worth 
by their dependable, rugged de- 
sign, and versatility in use. Mod- 
ern appearance, flexible design, 
and realistic cost enhance their 
use in any rubber manufacturing 
plant. 2-, 3-, and 4-roll standard 
and special calenders are offered, 
from 8” x 16” through 22” x 62”. 
Write for catalog 58-M. 


PRODUCTION 


PRESSES 


Stewart Bolling compression and 
transfer molding presses in every 
usable size, in all basic types of 
construction, answer every practi- 
cal need. Slab side presses range 
from 20” x 20” to 48” x 48”; 150- 
to 1250-ton pressures. 4-bolt line 
from 14” x 14” up; pressures 50 
to 2500 tons. Also full- and semi- 
ring high pressure 22” x 22” to 
48" x 48”; 500 to 2000 tons... 
Single- or multi-decked, steam or 
electrical heat. Massive, deflection- 
’ resisting for production with accu- 


racy: Wiite for Cetaleg oe? The widest range of laboratory mills is 


now presented by Stewart Bolling. ULTRA, 
deluxe and standard models start with a2!” 
dia., 7” wide roll mill. Eleven sizes in all are 
topped by the 26” dia., 100” wide roll mill. 
Special requirements can be met in roll 
speeds, lengths and widths. Stewart Bolling 
also has direct-connected drives, shown 
above on a 60” roll mill. All Stewart Bol- 
ling mills are described in Catalog 58-M. 


Stewart Bolling 


& Company, Inc. 
3190 EAST 65th STREET * CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 
Designers and Builders of Machinery for the Rubber and Plastics Industries —— 


Intensive Mixers ¢ Calenders * Mills * Refiners * Crackers * Dust Grinders © Sheeters 
Hydraulic Presses © Pump Units * Accumulators * Elevators * Bale Splitters © Vulcanizers 
Speed Reducers * Gears * Extruders 
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CARBON BLACKS 
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Construction on our new furnace black plant in Big Spring, Texas, is 
progressing on schedule and we will soon be “r’arin’ to go.’ 

When this plant goes “‘on stream”’ it will be the most highly automated 
Carbon Black plant in the industry. Virtually every segment of the process 
from the metering and control of oil, gas, water, electricity and air entering 
the plant to handling the loading of the finished product is automatically 
controlled. Literally, from feedstock to loaded cars, the black is “un- 
touched by human hands.” 


In working out the plant layout, designing the equipment and automatic 
control schemes, the basic idea has been that automatic controls will give 
reproducibility of the product, guard its quality and contribute to make 
your processing easier. 


Std Richa cdson 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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WHY POLYSULFIDE CRUDES 


HIGH SOLVENT RESISTANCE. 
Industry has found no other 
elastomers perform so well 
so long under exposure to 
oils, aromatic fuels, chemi- 
cals, solvents and other de- 
grading liquids as THIOKOL 
polysulfide crudes. Top name 
manufacturers of paint spray 
equipment, for example, have 
made polysulfide rubber the 
traditiona! choice for lining 
hose. As a carrier of paint, sol- 
vent, thinners, THIOKOL poly- 
sulfide rubber provides trou- 
ble-free service years on end. 


LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXI- 
BILITY. Though the mercury 
drops far below zero, poly- 
sulfide crudes stand up — 
without plasticizers. No brit- 
tleness. No cracking. No loss 
of serviceability. In demand- 
ing applications such as gas- 
kets and O-rings in aircraft 
fuel systems, THIOKOL poly- 
sulfide rubber keeps its 
resiliency through the low 
temperatures of high alti- 
tudes. Rubber components, 
hose, sheeting can be fabri- 
cated for service at temper- 
atures to minus 65 deg. F. 
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ARE PICKED FOR THE BIGJOB 


IMPERMEABILITY TO GASES. 
From sheets of polysulfide 
rubber or fabrics coated with 
it, manufacturers of gas 
meter and regulator dia- 
phragms are producing the 
most reliable measuring 
components ever. THIOKOL 
polysulfide crudes maintain 
full integrity though con- 
stantly exposed to degrading 
gases, sunlight, ozone, vapors 
and to wear of diaphragma- 
tic action. 


LONG LIFE. Widening use on 
printing and coating rollers 
constantly subjected to sol- 


vents, thinners and physical 
Stress underscores ability of 
THIOKOL polysulfide crudes 
to deliver long service life 
under severe conditions. 


Thiokol offers comprehensive technical literature de- 
tailing properties and performance characteristics of 
polysulfide crudes. Copies of this helpful material will 
be mailed to you on request. Write on your letterhead, 
or use handy coupon. 


Vhtoke 
® 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


THIOKOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, N.J. 
n Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Divisi 


High solvent resistance 
Impermeability to gase 
Low temperature flexibilit 
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Shell Chemical tears brand-new shoes apart 


in the search for better footwear, flooring, 


tires and bottle nipples 


Shell’s Technical Service Labora- 
tory is a department of self-criti- 
cism. Every new rubber that Shell 
develops must make the grade 
here before it can be sold. 

Read about the men who run 
this laboratory—the unusual way 
they are helping the shoe industry 
find new polymers and manufac- 
turing methods—and how they 
can help your company solve 
costly problems. 


YE MEN at Shell Chemical’s Tech- 

I nical Service Laboratory are prac- 
tically jacks-of-all-trades. Recently, 
they became cobblers. 

To develop new rubber and process- 
ing techniques for the footwear indus- 
try, Shell installed three shoemaking 
machines. Each machine cures a rub- 


ber sole and molds it onto a shoe top. 


Shell tears new shoes apart 


The shoes made by Shell do not stay 
in one piece for long. They are delib- 
erately torn apart for thorough testing. 

Shell technicians then study the 
sole. Its color. How it adheres to its 
top. And the most economical way to 
make each shoe. 

This analysis results in new and 
better polymers and production meth- 
ods for shoe manufacturers. And better 
soles and heels for their customers. 

This work with shoe polymers also 
pays off in other products. They range 
from heavy-duty tires to bottle nipples. 
Shell Chemical’s SP-103 makes du- 


rable floor tile as well as shoe soles. 
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A Shell Chemist puts the finishing touches on a mold-on shoe sole. Next, he will 
tear it apart for analysis. This is one of many tests at Shell’s Technical Service 
Laboratory that aid in the discovery of new and more economical rubber polymers. 


And the easy processability of Shell's 
S-1509, useful in the mold-on sole 
process, is also an advantage in making 
auton tive sponge. New applications 


are being found every day. 


Shell’s first customer 


New Shell polymers and latices en- 
counter rigid testing and analysis by 
these experts. That is why this labora- 
tory is called “Shell’s first customer.” 

But sometimes manufacturing prob- 
lems arise even with fully accredited 
polymers. When this happens, Shell 
is ready to go to work at once. 

Many special application problems 
are solved in the laboratory in a matter 
of hours—others take days. If a prob- 


lem calls for on-the-spot assistance, 
Shell sends its men to work with the 
plant’s own technical staff. 
Moneysaving help 

If Shell Chemical’s Technical Service 
Laboratory can help you solve a costly 
problem, call your Shell representa- 
tive. Or write Shell Chemical, Syn- 
thetic Rubber Division, P.O. Box 216, 


Torrance, California. 


A Bulletin from 


Shell (oy 
Chemical © 
Company 


Synthetic Rubber Division 
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capitol cues 








CONGRESS WILL PASS A LOT MORE OF KENNEDY'S PROGRAM than first reports 
have indicated. The opening months of the session...as is the case with any 
new Congress...have been devoted to organizing and hearings. Besides, the 
new White House team has needed time to draft its policies. But now things 
are beginning to move. There'll be opposition from the expanded Republican 
contingent, plus some Democrats. But Kennedy now has a majority on the Rules 
Committee and a powerful prod to Congressmen in the form of job patronage. 


The most the opposition seems likely to do is water down some 
of Kennedy's proposals. It may delay action a bit or trim the 
amount of money involved. In the end, the programs will pass. 
Many of them will add to industry's costs, one way or another. 


Here is the latest appraisal of these programs' chances: 
-Higher minimum wage--Congress will lift it to $1.25 hourly 
but won't extend coverage to all the workers Kennedy wants. 
-Medical care for the aged--Financing with Social Security... 
partly at the employers’ expense...is meeting such strong 
opposition that its backers may put off a vote until 1962. 
-Depressed areas--Kennedy is getting the bulk of his request. 
-Aid to education--Money seems certain for classroom building 
and scholarships, but not for financing teacher's salaries. 














APRIL'S BUSINESS STATISTICS WILL MAKE BETTER READING, say economists 
in government and industry--a reassuring note that may help offset current 
bad news. April is when the experts think the downturn will come to an end. 
The stepped-up rate of federal spending will make itself felt this Spring. 
Spurred by Easter and better weather, people will start buying more, too. 


Specifically, here's what the economists will be watching: 
-Auto sales--Will there be a seasonal pick-up this Spring? 
-Home building--Will reducing mortgage rates spur activity? 
-Inventories--Will industry and consumers be needing goods 
so that they will have to start reordering at higher rates? 
-Employment--Will there be a significant pick-up in jobs? 








The economists are convinced that all these indicators will 
look better when the April figures are in. They concede 
that the subsequent recovery may be slow and fairly extended. 


KENNEDY'S PLANS FOR HALTING THE RECESSION are disappointing some of 
his liberal supporters. They also agree business will bottom out in April. 
But they feel that Kennedy should be asking for more spending and a tax cut. 
Their big worry is that the coming recovery in business won't be fast enough 
to start the economy growing at the rate that they believe is now necessary. 
Without additional pushing, they see the economy limping along on a plateau. 


One of the important developments of Kennedy's first weeks in 
office--as far as business is concerned--is the conservative 
tone of his policies. He will still push spending programs 
and a bigger role for the government. But he'll move slowly 
-»-waiting till economic growth generates necessary revenues. 
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PROFITS OF CORPORATIONS WILL ALSO TURN UP this quarter--or the next. 
Rising costs and intense competition have been pinching earnings for a year. 
But once the turn in business comes, rising output will lift productivity. 
The profits increase will be slow. You won't see any new record this year. 
This prospect helps explain why stock prices began to rise a while back. 


THE KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION WILL STEP INTO BIG STRIKES that threaten 
to hurt the economy. That's the meaning of its role in the N.Y. tug strike 
and the later walkout of flight engineers on the nation's leading airlines. 
The new policy is to intervene before strikes reach the full disaster stage. 
Kennedy's prestige will be laid on the line in efforts to shorten stoppages. 


LABOR SECRETARY GOLDBERG IS BECOMING A KEY MAN in Kennedy's Cabinet. 
This would be very unusual. The Labor head has never been powerful before. 
But Arthur Goldberg has caught Kennedy's eye for several important reasons. 
Goldberg settled the tug strike. He made a well-publicized tour of areas 
of heavy unemployment. And he has led the fight for key Kennedy bills. 
These include the depressed area, minimum wage, and jobless benefit bills. 

Kennedy; considers Goldberg a "ball of fire" and admires his 
intellectual bent. The President has also been impressed by 
Goldberg's readiness to assume positions contrary to those 
held by his ex-employers at the AFL-CIO. Example: Goldberg 
opposes, for now, the unions' goal of a shorter workweek. 


LABOR'S PLANS TO ORGANIZE WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS should not be taken 
lightly. AFL-CIO leaders are deeply disturbed by current trends in union 
membership. Their numbers aren't keeping up with the labor force's growth. 
Even more upsetting to them is the fact that, in many cases, membership is 
down absolutely. Meanwhile, the Teamsters, outside the AFL-CIO, have grown. 


The labor chiefs fully appreciate the fact that white-collar 
employees now outnumber industry's production workers. So, 
clearly, the white collars are the best hope for recruits. 
Dynamic Walter Reuther will lead the drive, with new powers. 


THE COSTS OF MEDICAL CARE WILL SPURT QUITE SHARPLY this year--maybe 
by 4% or 5%. The steady pace of late years will quicken. Almost all items 
will rise. This is going to mean an increase in costs for many companies. 
Higher charges for care will mean upward revision in "fringe" benefit costs. 


Here's the outlook for specific medical care items: 
-Hospital insurance will climb 73h, as more people claim it. 
-Hospital rates will rise 7%, with wages and bed shortages. 
-Doctors' fees will go up 2-3%...a bit less than in 1956-59. 
-Prescription costs will hold steady after recent sliding. 














Medical care costs will keep rising for years, if Kennedy's 
program for the aged is enacted. Giving the old folks new 
benefits would tax facilities and push costs up generally. 


"HOW TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS," a booklet 
available from the Government Printing Office (Washington 25, D.C.), is a 
guide to the many hundreds of useful items put out each year. It is free. 
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Moving 
to new 
territory? 


RUBBER AGE 


can help 


When you add new products 
or branch out into new 
territory, you can let the 
greatest number of people 
know about it in the shortest 
possible time by telling the 
story in the advertising 


pages of RUBBER AGE. 


published by 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Publishers of ADHESIVES AGE « RUBBER AGE « RUBBER RED BOOK 
101 West 31st Street « New York 1, N. Y. PE 6-6872 











Overseas 


Amsterdam—tThe establishment of two synthetic 
rubber plants in the industrial Pernis area of the 
Netherlands is reported to be attracting new indus- 
tries which will supply these operations. The two 
synthetic rubber plants were set up by Royal 
Dutch-Shell and Esso. Pennsalt Chemical Corp. 
and Fabriek van Chemische Producten N.V. of 
Schiedam will build a $2 million plant for the 
production of sulphuric compounds and other 
chemical products, and Cabot Corporation, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will build a carbon black plant in co- 
operation with Royal Ketjen of Amsterdam. 


Ceylon—Levies on rubber exports have been low- 
ered by 8 rupees per 100 pounds, from 39.805 
rupees to 31.805 rupees, effective November 24, 
1960 (one rupee equals U.S. 21¢). Export duties 
have been raised to 30 rupees per 100 pounds, 
an increase of 10 rupees, while the licensing fee 
of 18 rupees has been abolished, resulting in a 
net reduction of 8 rupees. Miscellaneous export 
taxes total 1.805 rupees per 100 pounds of 
rubber. 


Paris—Ethyl-Synthese has awarded a contract for 
construction of a major styrene installation at 
Lillebonne, France, to Societe Belge de Azote et 
des Produits Chimiques du Marly, of Belgium. 
The facility will have a capacity of 50 to 60 
million pounds a year, and will utilize a produc- 
tion process licensed by Koppers Co. for five sty- 
rene plants already built by Societe Belge. 


Dominican Republic—A second rubber factory at 
Piedra Blanca for the processing of latex from 
local experimental plantations is being set up by 
the Department of Agriculture. Additional fac- 
tories are projected as more plantations are estab- 
lished. The first factory produces rubber sheet, 
chiefly for the shoe industry. 


Western Nigeria—The Western Nigerian Develop- 
ment Corporation has begun construction of a 
139,000 pound rubber processing factory at the 
Araromi rubber estate. It will make sheet rubber, 
lumps and crepe from latex produced at the 
Araromi plantation. 


Rome—tThe Italian Ministry of Transport is sell- 
ing internally 860 tons of natural ribbed smoked 
sheet rubber in bales from the state-owned stock- 
pile. 


Dar es Salaam—The Michelin Tyre Co. is said to 
have concluded negotiations for a site at Arusha, 
Tanganyika, where it will build a factory. 
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Products shape up faster with Diamond Millical. 


This low-cost extender speeds up production cycles because curing time is faster 


than clays, ground whiting or carbon black. Mixes easily. Gives smooth extrusions that 

hold shape and form perfectly. Calenders with a smooth surface . . . strengthens tensile 

and tear properties. And for black compounds, holds excellent black sheen with ® 
minimum degrading of physical properties. 


D e 
Get information and technical help on Millical today—from your Diamond representative. : a Oo n d 


Or write DIAMOND ALKALI CompPANy, 300 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, O. Cc h e mm i Cc al &y 
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This plastics calender 
is one of the most versatile ever built 


The Farrel calender pictured here 
was built for a company that pro- 
cesses a variety of plastics prod- 
ucts. The machine will produce 
the full range—from the thickest 
sheeting to the thinnest film. 

Contributing to its versatility is 
the new automatic turret embosser, 
shown above, which is designed to 
take all of the customer’s existing 
rolls plus those to be used in the 
future. Two embossing rolls are 
carried in the turret. Either may 
be brought to the ready position 
within ten seconds by pushing a 
button — without breaking the 
sheet. 

The calender, itself, is a 500°F 
Uni-drive machine, with an inde- 


pendent drive for the number 4 
roll and a maximum delivery speed 
of 110 yards per minute. Opera- 
tion at high temperatures under 
heavy loads is made possible by a 
special sleeve-bearing design. 

Great attention has been given 
the lubrication system which uses 
twin ~— mounted in parallel 
for individual push-button opera- 
tion. Other features include such 
well-known Farrel developments 
as two-speed motorized roll ad- 
justment, motorized guides and 
the cross-axis device. 

Discover for yourself how Far- 
rel engineering pays off in calen- 
dering quality and versatility. Ask 
to see a Farrel engineer. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Byffalo, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston, Atlanta 
European Office: Piazza della Republica 32, Milano, Italy 
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Artistic Wire Products made the dish rack. Emmco 
Products Div. of Essex Master Mold made the boots. The 
Stanley Chemical Company, E. Berlin, Conn. provided 
the formulated dispersions for these applications. 
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Vinyls keep you a step ahead 


Both these colorful products have a smooth, tough, non-marring surface, 
thanks to BAKELITE Vinyl Dispersion Resins. And both will have long life 
because vinyl dispersions are non-oxidizing and unaffected by long expo- 
sure to water. 

The Stanley Chemical Company pioneered in the use of BAKELITE Vinyl 
Resins for plastisols and organosols . . . QYNV, for example. Stanley re- 
ports “good low viscosity combined with excellent heat stability,” “better 
abrasion resistance,” “outstanding for hot dips, cold dips, spraying appli- 
cations, and rotational, slush, and closed molding.” 

Stanley Chemical has found the recently introduced QXKV-2 “a definite 
advancement because of its specific thixotropic structure,” “excellent where 
high film build is necessary,” “outstanding heat stability.” 

Find out what BAKELITE Vinyl Disper- 
sion Resins can do for you. Write Dept. 

JO-124E, Union Carbide Plastics Com- 

pany, Division of Union Carbide Corpo- UNION 
ration, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 

N. Y. In Canada: Union Carbide Canada CARBI 'b] = 
Limited, Toronto 12. 


BAKELITE and UN1on CanrsinE are registered 
trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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There’s always a job for a Wood Press... 


and a Wood Press to do the job 


When you want a production shortcut—or downtime and 
costs need cutting—there’s a job for a Wood Press. And in 
almost every type of plastics or rubber operation, there’s 

a Wood Press to do the job. R. D. Wood builds presses 

for such jobs as molding, curing, laminating, polishing and 
processing—besides designing and constructing others for 
special work. All have three things in common: sound design, 
carefully selected materials, conscientious workmanship. 

As a result, R. D. Wood Presses consistently deliver the 
utmost in smooth, dependable performance; fast, economical 
production; trouble-free operation. Write for catalog and 
engineering information—without obligation. 








PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING e PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY Re 
Ww 


\ 


V4 
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FREON 


FLUOROCARBON 


Industry adds a new type of “yeast” to raise 
higher-quality flexible urethane foams 


Key factor in the production of new, versatile, flexi- 
ble urethane foams is an equally versatile chemical 
that leavens them like bread—Du Pont ‘‘Freon’’ 
blowing agents. 

Foaming with ‘Freon’ as an auxiliary blowing 
agent gives you control over foam density and uni- 
formity—letting you produce foams of far greater 
adaptability to varying customer needs. “‘Freon’’ now 
lets you produce a much greater volume of foam from 


FREON ‘siowins agents 
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the same amount of raw materials . . . because with 
“Freon”, you can produce a lower-density foam and, 
at the same time, maintain fine quality for your flex- 
ible foam customers. 

For more information on how “Freon”’ auxiliary 
blowing agents can help you produce high-quality, 
more adaptable, flexible foams at lower cost, write 
to: Du Pont Co., N-2420RA, ‘‘Freon”’ Products Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY @UPIND 


RES. u. 5. PAT. OFF 
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for new equipment, spares or replacements... 





THERE IS A 


UNITED Service-Proved CRACKER ROLLS 


service Lou 


When you specify UNITED ROLLS, your complete 
satisfaction is guaranteed by over 50 years’ experience 
in the design and manufacture of rolls for practically 
every type of rolling application. Precision engineered 
to the specific requirement of the individual machine 
or equipment in which they are to be used, UNITED 
Service-Proved ROLLS are in use the world over b 
FOR EVERY © RUBBER processors of rubber, plastics, linoleum, paper, ses 


PLASTICS and scores of other metallic and non-metallic sub- 


LINOLEUM 

TILE Specify UNITED ROLLS for new equipment, spares or 
replacements. The experience and advice of our rolls 

PAINT engineers is available without obligation. 


OR OTHER 
NON-METALLIC PROCESSING REQUIREMENT 


Li Ry ITE a. ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


stances. 


Plants at * Pittsburgh ° Nesteran ss * Youngstown Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills, 
° 

IDIARIES: Conte -- ve - Ak Ohio Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses 

SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, ‘a , and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular 


Stedman Foundry and Machine : 
Company, Inc., Aurora, Indiana Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 








is for Exceptional performance 


Absolute tops! When you need the very highest performance 
possible in your rubber compound, ‘specify Philblack* E; 
toughest, strongest black commercially available. Use it to 
fortify heavy duty, off-the-road_ tires; premium quality 
passenger car treads; track-type tractor treads; industrial 
belts and hose. Philblack E helps tires stand severe and con- 
tinued flexing, heat and other stresses inherent in today’s 
driving. 

Feel free to call your Phillips technical representative any 
time for advice and expert help with your individual rubber 
problems. Phillips is a pioneer in the rubber field with a 
record of achievement and experience unequalled in the 


industry. * A trademark. 


LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR You! 
































Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. Excellent tubing, molding, 
calendering, finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non-staining. 


Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 


Philblack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior 
abrasion. More tread miles at moderate cost. 


Philblack E, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! 
Extreme resistance to abrasion. 


PHILLIPS PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Sales Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton * West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 


Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation, Sumatrastrasse 27, Zurich 6, Switzerland 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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EXPELLER DEWATERING PROCESS 


A Pilot Plant in the Anderson Laboratory has 
dewatered almost every type of synthetic and natural 
rubber by this Expeller process with excellent results. 
These data are available to rubber companies. Pilot 
Plant demonstrations on your product can be arranged. 


Mechanical dewatering of rubber by the new Expeller 
process has aroused the interest of many rubber com- 
panies. Following years of research the process has 
now been industrially accepted and in use for over 
a year. In fact, major companies are now using a 
number of these Expellers, preceeding dryers, to take 
moisture in crumb from 65% to as low as 8°. In 
actual use, the capacity of drying equipment can be 
increased two to four times when preceded by an 
Anderson Expeller. Based on such performance, each 
of these companies have ordered additional units. 


EXPELLER DEWATERING HAS THESE ADVANTAGES 


® Increases Drying Capacity 

® Agglomerates Minute Crumb particles 

®@ Improves Carbon Dispersion 

® Saves on Drying Equipment 

® Reduces Dryer Dust 

® Dewaters all Types of Natural or Synthetic Rubber 


*Trademarks reg. in U.S. Pat. off & Foreign Countries 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


= 1963 West 96th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 





ee 


Gentle -n: Ve < >i 5 i : 
; emen: We are interested in the Expeller Rubber Dew atering 


Proce “ y i 
cess. Would you please Provide us with additional d ata 


We are -ssing (ty 
€ are processing (type of synthetic Or natural rubber) 


Name 
Company Name 


Address 


sre ae emacs sin ss rcicfleneesecs 
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. ters on the market. Built for long life. Deliv- \ 


7 


e Speeds output 
e Saves time 
e Cuts costs 





Because. it will--i> . ~\ 
crease production... ‘i 


save time and. labor...and...reduce costs--the 


new and improved Holmes Guillotine Type , 


Cutter will quickly pay for itself in any rub- 


ber or plastic plant. Cuts all types of stock-- . 


including frozen rubber. One of the safest cut- 


ered complete--ready to operate. Unusually 


low in cost. \ XX 


= 
Ne ouMes in 
MEG oe a 


Company 


UNderhill 7-8622 


4601 N. Ronald Ave. + Harwood Heights - Chicago 31, Ill. 


by Melvin Nord 


Prolonging the Life of Pneumatic Tires 


U. S. Patent 2,948,321, issued August 9, 1960, 
to Lewis C. Mote, provides a method for pro- 
longing the life of pneumatic tires by dissipating 
heat from the tread. 

The device consists essentially of an elongated 
flexible metallic ribbon (10), preferably of alu- 








Fig. | Fig. 2 


minum. In Fig. 1, which shows a tubed tire, the 
metallic ribbon (10) is placed between the outer 
side of the inner tube and the inside of the tire 
casing, its ends extending to the outside atmos- 
phere as shown. In the case of tubeless tires, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the metallic ribbon (10) is 
treated with a coating of rubber to prevent air 
leakage from the tire at the point where the 
ribbon passes under the beads (13 and 14). To 
strengthen the ribbon (10) and to aid in securing 
it to the inside of the tire casing, a nylon cord 
(20) is secured to the entire length of the ribbon. 

The explanations offered for the increased life 
of the tire are that heat is removed from the tire, 
there is a reduction of static electricity, and the 
aluminum foil ribbon oxidizes preferentially to 
the tire. 


Cure of Chiorofluorocarbon Elastomer 


U. S. Patent 2,944,927, issued July 12, 1960, 
to Lucian P. Dosmann and assigned to the United 
States Rubber Co., describes a method of making 
a laminated article having a layer made of unsat- 
urated, vulcanizable rubber, and a layer made of 
a saturated elastomer which is a copolymer of 
monochlorotrifluoroethylene and vinylene fluoride. 
The unsaturated rubber is compounded for sulfur 
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New FIDELITY WRAP-KNIT 
Saves Time, Saves Money, Adds Strength 


You get these advantages only with the new 


Fidelity wrap-knit method of hose reinforcement. YARN SAVINGS TO 35% 
Use the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Knitter with 
MAXIMUM 

BURST PROTECTION 


all natural or synthetic yarns . . . on rubber or plastic 
hose extrusions . . . with ID’s from 4%” to 3”. Load 
64 lbs. of yarn at one time .. . complete up to a full SPEEDS TO 

day’s production without reloading. 1,000 FEET/HOUR 


No other method of reinforcement offers 


REQUIRES 
MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 


the circumferential strength, resistance to swell and 
kinking — and production economy — as Fidelity 


Wrap-Knit. Write for details today . . . or come see 





a Fidelity in action! 


SINGER-FIDELITY, INC. 


A subsidiary of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


3908 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
EXPORT AGENT: 11 Broadway, New York 4, New York e« Cable Address: FIMACO 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario Canada / West Coast Representative: H. M. Royal Co., 11911 Woodruff Ave., Downey, Calif 
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The Best Method 
Yet Devised... 


“qyts SHEET STQ¢ 
nto UNIFORM Cype 


The Famous CUMBERLAND 
“Stair-Step” Dicer 


Here at last is the answer to your problems of dicing rub- 
ber or vinyl sheet stock. Produces perfect cubes ranging 
in size from Ye to 14” by merely changing knives. 
Comes in two sizes designed to handle sheets up to 7” or 
14” in width. Other sizes made to order. 


Input speeds range from 10 to 125 feet per min. depend- 
ing on material and size of cube desired. 


The CUMBERLAND Rotary 
Chopping and Dicing Machine 


As a chopper, this machine effici- 
ently cuts rubber and vinyl slabs 
into small pieces. Two sizes avail- 
able to handle stock widths up to 
14 or 24 inches. 


As a dicer in modified form, han- 
dles principally vinyl sheet stock. 
A less expensive machine though 
less universal than the “Stair-Step” 
Dicer shown above. 


For Granulating Plastic . . . 
Investigate Cumberland’s complete 
line of granulating machines. Information 
Request Bulletin 590. 


Write for Complete 


Builders of Better Machines 
for the Rubber and Plastics Industry 


PATENT 


vulcanization. The saturated elastomer (100 
parts) is compounded with a peroxide as a curing 
agent (1 to 5 parts) and N,N'-methylene-bisacry- 
lamide as an accelerator (1 to 20 parts). The 
saturated and unsaturated elastomers have the 
same curing rates. The resulting two compounded 
stocks are laminated, and the laminate is cured at 
150° to 350°F. 


Preparation of Foamed Rubber Latex 


U. S. Patent 2,945,826, issued July 19, 1960, 
to Lilian F. Everett and assigned to the Hairlok 
Co., Ltd., discloses a method of producing a 
foamed rubber latex containing gelatinized starch. 
To a foamable and coagulable liquid mix contain- 
ing rubber in suspension, about | to 8 per cent 
of a finely divided ungelatinized starch is added. 
The mix is then formed into a foam, and the 
foam is set to form a coagulated cellular mass at 
a temperature insufficient to cause the gelatiniza- 
tion of the starch. The mass is then heated to a 
temperature sufficient to cause bursting of the 
starch grains and gelatinization of the starch. 


cut your costs on... 


EXTRUDER PACK SCREENS 
WILLIAMS WIRE CLOTH 
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all meshes 

circles any diameter 
special shapes 
prompt service 


large stock ites ai 


delivered prices | | 


GEORGE A. WILLIAMS & SON 
17 MURRAY STREET. NEW YORK N'Y 
Telephone: BEek 


ants: New York, N.Y 
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see 
Witco 


for 


chemicals 
or 
urethane 
foams 


Fomrez Polyether Resins 


Fomrez Polyester Resins 
Fomrez (-2 Catalyst 
Witco 77-86 Coupling Agent 


Polyether Resins—Fomrez ET-1500, ET-3000, 
ET-4000 Triols and ED-2000 Diol: 


These various molecular weight polyols are available for pro- 
duction of flexible foams for such applications as seats, cushions 
and upholstery for the furniture and automotive industries; 
mattresses; crash pads for automobiles and boats; rug underlay; 


soles for footwear. 


Polyester Resin—Fomrez No. 50: 


A resin noted for its ease of processing, producing flexible foams 
of uniform, fine cell structure. Foams prepared from this resin 
find wide application in crash pads, filters, garment interliners, 
padding, toys, novelties and household items. 


Catalyst—Fomrez C-2: 


A stabilized stannous octoate used extensively in the prepara- 
tion of one-shot polyether foams. Fomrez C-2 is completely 
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uniform from batch to batch, producing good foaming qualities 
and physical characteristics. 


Coupling Agent—Witco 77-86 
Specifically recommended for use in Witco Fomrez No. 50 


foaming formulations. This coupling agent imparts good proc- 
essing qualities and enhances physical characteristics of foam. 


Witco’s application laboratories are at your disposal for help in 
solving any problems connected with production of urethane 
foams. No obligation. Just contact your nearest Witco Sales 


-WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Urethane Chemicals Department 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago * Boston * Akron Atlanta * Houston * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Montreal and Toronto, Canada * London and Manchester, England. 





REGLAIMATOR. 


eee SaveES » too! 


Good “balance” with RECLAIMATOR rubber 
in your compound will lead to “free-wheeling” 
profits. 

You can save money with RECLAIMATOR 
rubber because, not only is it easier to process, 
it gives you more usable mixer space, permitting 
an average 10% increase in batch size. These 
larger Banbury loadings mean money in your 
pocket. Moreover your Banbury time is cut 
down because faster mixing RECLAIMATOR 
rubber gives you an average reduction in mix- 
ing time of 15%. Also the better plasticity means 
a lower horsepower requirement and 

less wear on the mixer. Let us give you 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Shows why RECLAIMATOR rubber 
should be in your compound. 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATENT | REVI 


Reclaiming of Scrap Rubber 


U. S. Patent 2,939,850, issued June 7, 1960, 
to Robert E. Clayton and assigned to the Esso 
Research & Engineering Co., provides a process 
for reclaiming scrap rubber with a polymer oil- 
sulfur mixture containing | to 25 parts of sulfur 
to 100 parts of hydrocarbon polymer oil. The 
polymer oil is prepared by preheating to 250 to 
350°F. a highly olefinic feed, obtained from a 
mixture of depentanized distillate and debutanized 
bottoms, passing the preheated feed through a 
clay treating zone, and separating by distillation 
the desired hydrocarbon polymer oil. 


All-Rubber Tubeless Tire Valve 


U. S. Patent 2,936,017, issued May 10, 1960, 
to Georgie P. McCord and assigned to the United 
States Rubber Co., provides a one-piece all-rubber 
tubeless tire valve having a self-closing inflating 
passage through which an inflating needle may 
be inserted. The valve is installed in the opening 
in the rim, with an inflation needle installed 
through the recesses. The squeezing of the valve 
into position during its insertion in the rim, and 
the tire pressure, seal the recesses during normal 
operation. 


Other Patents of Interest 


Inventor or 
Subject Assignee Patent No. Date 


Recorder used U. S. Rubber Co. 2,939,757 6/ 7/60 
with a rubber 
mill 

Modified rubber Rohm & Haas Co. 2,939,852 
latex 

Polypropylene- Esso Research & 2,939,860 
butyl rubber Engineering Co. 
blends 

Rubber Firestone Tire & 2,939,861 
vulcanizates Rubber Co. 

Vulcanization Farbenfabriken 2,941,979 
process Bayer 

Method of curing U. S. Rubber Co. 2,941,987 
rubbery fluoro- 
elastomers 

Vulcanizing Willis L. Hewatt 2,942,296 
machine 

Tire James Snell 2,942,641 

Tire with valve in B. F. Goodrich Co. 2,942,642 
a sidewall 

Production of Guiberson Corp. 2,943,009 
reinforced 
rubber articles 

Sulfur-vulcanizable Union Carbide Corp. 2,943,073 
rubber 
composition 

Styrene-modified Dow Chemical Co. 2,943,075 
rubbery 
compositions 

Vulcanizing Monsanto Chemical 2,943,079 
rubber with Co. 
propynyl 
sulfenamides 
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Whenever Product Performance Is Important 


PRIMARY 
ZnO 


Safeguards 
Quality 


The Pennies You Save Using 
Secondary ZnO Can Cost You Your 


Product Reputation. 


Perhaps you can save 2c per hun- 


dred pounds of finished rubber when you ALDAN RUBBER CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
uses St. Joe Primary Zinc Oxide in manufactur- 


use secondary ZnO. But here’s what our lab 
/ ing rubberized fabric used in diving suits. 


tests of secondary ZnO show that you risk: 


LEAD VARIATION .04 to 117.000... -CAUSES UNPREDICTABLE CURING RATES 


SULPHUR VARIATION .15 to .32......... CAUSES DISCOLORATION 
GRITTY PARTICLES CAUSES FAILURE IN THIN-WALLED RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Why Gamble?... Use 
ST. JOE Lead-Free PRIMARY ZnO 


@ Made From Same Ore As 99.99 + % Special High-Grade Slab Zinc 
e “Electronically-Controlled” To Maintain Consistent Analyses 
@ Packed In New Valve-Type Bags—Easier To Handle—Takes 15% Less Storage Space 


YOU CAN SET YOUR PROCESSING, 
OUR OXIDE WILL NOT CHANGE 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. Plant & Laboratory: Josephtown (Monaca) Pa. 


ZNO- 184 


A LEADING SUPPLIER TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
"Visit us at our suite in the Brown Hotel, during the A.C.S. Convention, Louisville, April 19, 20 & 21." 
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Issued by 
The C. P. Hall Co. 


Chemical Manufacturers 














RECLAIM 
SCORCHED 
NEOPRENE 
WITH 
4039-Y OIL! 


HALLCO C-311 
PLASTICIZES 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBERS 

AND PLASTICS 


For reclaiming and reconditioning scorched Neoprene, 4039-Y Re- 
claiming Oil is ideal for both scorched scrap and partly “set-up” 
stocks.* Tests show that it can also save time and production costs in 
the reclamation of regular rubber. Only 5% of 4039-Y Reclaiming Oil 
will completely recondition scorched Neoprene depending on how far 
such stocks have been set-up. 4039-Y treated stocks can be worked back 
into the original stock or used as a workaway in other stocks. General 
properties of 4039-Y Reclaiming Oil are as follows: 
Specific Gravity @ 60/60° F. 0.938 
Saybolt Universal Viscosity @ 100° F. 40 seconds 
Flash Point, C.O.C. 180° F. 
Weight per gallon in pounds oe 7.81 
Color Dark Brown 


*P.S. Use “Maglite D” in your Neoprene batches and avoid scorching! 


This ester type plasticizer is a primary softener for nitro and ethyl 
cellulose, chlorinated rubber, polystyrene and various other synthetic 
rubbers. Hallco C-311 also functions as a secondary plasticizer for 
vinyl resins. Since it is of fatty nature, films containing it should be 
inhibited to prevent growth of mildew type fungi. When used as a 
wetting agent for colors and pigments it is helpful in formulation of 
special inks. Other uses of Hallco C-311 are found in the low tempera- 
ture processing of Perbunam and Paracril type rubbers. 
In addition to producing rubber compounds that pass the 
ASTM Low Temperature Brittleness Test at minus 60° C, 
it also gives higher tensile strength and improved elonga- 
tions. Hallco C-311 is also manufactured by The C. P. 
Hall Company and is available in drums or tank cars. 


Samples and data on Hallco C-566 and Hallco C-311 are 





available on request. Order yours today! 














4 AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 
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means clean, bright, new 


er. » | 


re 


is eye appeal 


says “buy me” 


Gone are the days of rejected merchandise be- 
cause of yellowing on the shelves, fading and other 
“appearance failures.” Glidden Zopaque Titanium 
Dioxide assures certa/n optical qualities: high opac- 
ity, hiding strength and tinting power. 

Let Glidden Zopague help you make your product 
(easily dispersible in rubber compounding) and sell 
your product through clean, bright, new, “BUY ME” 
eye appeal! 

Write or call for complete information. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
FINEST PIGMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 


Chemicals Division * Pigments and Color Department 
Baltimore 26, Maryland 


(This advertisement is printed on paper stock 
containing Glidden Zopaque Titanium Dioxide.) 


if 





Naugatuck RECLAIM 


WHEN RIDING ENDS... 


WALKING BEGINS... 


On Heels and Soles made better by Reclaim Rubber 


Many heel and sole manufacturers 
have already discovered that inex- 
pensive RECLAIM rubber makes a better 
product, faster and at less cost, than 
virgin rubber. 


They know shoe manufacturers bene- 
fit from the improved dimensional 
stability of RECLAIM. They themselves 
prefer RECLAIM because it offers them 
such advantages as: 


stable, low cost 

economical mixing 

fast processing 

less heat build-up 

rapid cure 

assured uniformity 

minimum reversion tendencies 
excellent aging characteristics 


These reclaimed rubbers with their 
inherent advantages serve equally 


well for such products as mechanical 
goods, proofed goods and molded 
goods. Naugatuck has, in fact, an 
economical RECLAIM formulation for 
just about every product need—a rub- 
ber which can often outperform the 
rubber you are now using. 

Find out about the RECLAIM formulation 
best for your operations. Contact your 
Naugatuck Representative or write us. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company jougstach, Conccticut 


Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ontario ~ CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y. 
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Radiation 
and 
Natural Rubber Latex 


By T. C. GREGSON, T. H. ROGERS, L. B. BANGS 
and D. W. PEABODY 


Research Division, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 


ANY publications describing the effects of ioniz- 
ing radiation on materials have appeared in 
the technical literature. Both beneficial and 

deleterious changes have been noted. Irradiation 
induces both scission and cross-linking in polymers 
(7), (21). Radiation can be used (a) to cross-link 
polymers (6), (9), (19), (32), (10); (b), to catalyze the 
polymerization of monomers (8), (11), (1), (23), (4); 
(c), to initiate the grafting of monomers to polymers 
(14), (15), (28), (33), (13), (34), (31), (22), (3), 
(16), (5), (17); and (d), to sterilize foodstuffs, phar- 
maceuticals, and the like (36). It is known that low 
concentrations of chemical additives will frequently 
render a system more sensitive to such radiation 
effects (18), (26), (35), (25). Moreover, enhanced 
radiation effects on solutes have been demonstrated 
as a result of energy transfer from solvent-radiation 
interactions (2, /2). The irradiation of latex offers a 
virgin field of exploration, as judged by the paucity 
of literature relating to this subject. Inasmuch as 
latex seems to be particularly amenable to all of the 
types of radiation-induced reactions which have been 
mentioned, we undertook this study as a means of 
Note: This paper was presented at the International Conference on 


Natural Rubber Research, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, September 26 to 
October 1, 1960. 


B A study was undertaken to investigate the effects of 
high energy radiation on natural rubber latex and to 
explore the possibilities of using radiation advantageously 
in latex technology. Cobalt-60 gamma rays were used 
and doses of from one to twenty megarads were employed. 

Irradiation improved the storage property of the latex. 
This was particularly significant with deammoniated latex. 
As the dose increased, the latex darkened. Properties 
of the irradiated latex were studied. 

Foam rubber produced from irradiated latex exhibited 
improved compression and stock efficiency. Tensile 
strength and elongation were slightly decreased and 
volume shrinkage of molded foam stock was increased. 
The threshold dose for observing such changes was about 
one megarad. 

Several additives, such as a chlorinated solvent, acrylo- 
nitrile, methyl methacrylate, and a high styrene resin 
latex improved the compression of foam rubber when 
added to the natural rubber latex prior to irradiation. 

Extrusion flow properties of rubber made from irradi- 
ated latex approached those obtained from “easy 
processing" rubber. 

Irradiation of latex provides a practical method of 
altering the natural rubber polymer so that it has im- 
proved properties for several commercial applications. 

Natural rubber latex irradiation treatments could be 
accomplished on a commercial scale through the use of 
currently available radiation generating sources, either 
electron accelerating machines or radioactive isotopes. 
Preliminary cost estimates on latex foam applications 
indicate that a | Mr dose is more attractive from an 
economic standpoint than is a higher dose. 

Although the results depicted in this report are based 
on preserved, concentrated latex it is reasonable to 
assume that comparable data would be obtained using 
fresh natural latex, which would be preferred. This would 
permit the irradiation to be done at the plantation site 
and allow several different products (concentrated latex, 
improved extruding rubber, etc.) to be made using the 
same facility. 








TABLE I—LATEX PROPERTIES 


a Radiation Dose, Mr 
0 1 2 5 20 


Total Solids (%) 62.5 62.5 62.5 62.5 62.5 
Total Aikalinity 
(% NH, on H,O) 0.58 0.57 0.57 0.59 0.56 
pH 9.90 9.88 9.92 9.94 9.82 
KOH No. 0.567 0.624 0.667 0.670 0.739 
VFA No. 0.0550 0.0567 0.0560 0.0535 0.0545 
Viscosity, 
(Brookfield) 30 RPM 
cps at 60% TSC 60 60 52 56 67 
cps at 50% TSC 14 14 14 14 15 
Surface Tension 
(dynes/cm.) eS | 35.6 33.7 36.4 37.9 
Turbidity 4.5 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.3 
Color . White White SIOff- Light Light 
White Tan Brown 


Density (gm/ml) 0.9400 0.9399 0.9396 0.9413 0.9401 


TABLE IJ—PROPERTIES OF EVAPORATED LATEX 
FILMS 


"a ——Radiation Dose, Mr —, 

0 | 2 5 20 
Gel Content (%) 6.8 66.9 69.5 91.7 100.0 
Water Extract (%) 0.5 0.7 0.6 1.1 7 
Acetone Extract (%) 3.3 DF Sia 3.2 3.0 
Nitrogen Content (%) 

H,.O Extracted films 0.29 0.27 0.26 0.25 0.22 

Unextracted films 0.34 0.35 0.35 0.35 0.35 
Swell Index 

(Wt. C,H, per Unit 

Wt. polymer) 388 45 38 15 10 
Specific Gravity 0.9163 0.9197 0.9196 0.9197 0.9199 


TABLE III—GELLED LATEX FILMS 
(Compounded and Cured) 


Radiation Dose, Mr 
0 1 2 5 20 
Tensile (psi) 
50% Elong 105 120 120 125 140 
100% Elong. 130 175 170 170 210 
150% Elong. 186 205 230 235 270 
200% Elong. 213 275 300 310 350 
Ultimate Tensile 
Strength (psi) 6190 5820 6600 5350 3800 
Ultimate Elong. (%) 800 780 750 710 625 





extending to latex technology the unique benefits and 
promising applications which have evolved in other 
fields as interest in radiation has gained momentum. 


Procedure 


Latex. The natural rubber latex used in this work 
was obtained from The Goodyear Sumatra Plantations 
Company, Wingfoot Estate, Sumatra, Indonesia, of 
bud grafted Hevea Brasiliensis trees of standard 
eastern clones planted in the early part of 1930. The 
latex is a centrifuge concentrated low ammonia type 
preserved with 0.60 per cent ammonia based on the 
serum phase. 
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Irradiation. All latex samples were irradiated witn 
Co® gamma rays while contained in glass jars at an 
ambient temperature of 65°F. The quantities irrad- 
iated in one container varied anywhere from one pint 
to two gallons. Sample containers were closed with 
screw cap type lids, and no effort was made to re- 
move air from the latex or exclude it from above the 
latex surface. Dosage rates of from 0.03 to 0.34 
megarad/hour were employed for the irradiation 
treatments. 

In order to improve the uniformity of the radiation 
dose delivered to each latex sample during the expo- 
sure period, either continuous or intermittent mixing 
was used, the choice being dictated by both the inten- 
sity of the radiation flux incident upon the sample and 
the magnitude of the dosage gradient existing through- 
out the specimen. 

Evaluation. The American Society for Testing 
Materials (ASTM D1076-56) methods were used for 
obtaining the major latex properties. The gelled latex 
films and the foam rubber samples were made using 
the following base formula: 


Parts Dry 
(62.6%) 100.00 
(60.0% ) pA te 


Materials 


Natural Rubber 
(2) Sulfur 
Zinc diethyldithio- 
carbamate 
(4) Zinc mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole 
(5) Wing-Stay S 
Antioxidant 
(6) Zinc oxide 
(7) Diphenyl guanidine 


(50% ) 0.50 
(45% ) 1.50 


(57%) 1.00 
(50% ) 3.00 
(30% ) 0.60 


Materials 2, 3, 4, and 5 were added to item | and 
allowed to mature 24 hours. When preparing films, 
items 6 and 7 were added just prior to the gelant. 
When making foam they were added after frothing 
and immediately prior to the gelant addition. The 
gelant was a 25 per cent dispersion of Na,SiF,. 

For frothing, a potassium tall oil soap, consisting 
of 70 per cent rosin acid and 30 per cent of a mix- 
ture of oleic and linoleic fatty acids, was used in 
sufficient quantity to produce a stable froth in a 
minimum time. Approximately 6 cc of a 20 per cent 
soap solution per 100 grams of rubber were required. 

The latex and latex-additive blends were irradiated 
prior to compounding. 


Standard ASTM Tests 


The standard ASTM tests for cellular rubber 
products (D1056-59T) were used wherever practical 
for evaluating the foam rubber specimens. The oxy- 
gen absorption technique for determining long term 
aging of foam rubber is a fairly common and accept- 
able method (29). 

The acetone rinse of the foam specimens, which 
have already been tested for compression set, is a 
method which we have developed to differentiate 
between cell wall tack and degree of undercure in 
as much as both may result in high compression set 
properties. Obviously, if the compression set is due to 
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cell wall tack a lubricating agent such as paraffin, oil, 
etc. may be used to overcome it. 
The formula used for the gum vulcanizates was: 


Rubber 100.0 
Zinc oxide 5.0 
Sulfur 3.0 
Stearic Acid 1.0 
Mercaptobenzothiazole 1.0 
Phenyl beta napthylamine 1.0 


The rubber was press cured for 20 minutes @ 287°F. 
Results 


Table I shows the effect of gamma radiation on 
natural latex properties. The KOH number increases 
substantially which indicates that irradiation induces 
the decomposition of the protein, soaps, esters, and 
similar ingredients which are present in natural latex. 
This change is further indicated by the increase in 
surface tension and the darkening of the latex serum. 

The data in Table II indicate radiation initiated 
cross-link formation within the polymer, i.e. gel con- 
tent increases and swell index decreases, with cumu- 
lative radiation dose. A moderate dosage of one 
megarad (Mr) is sufficient to yield a very sub- 
stantial increase in gel content. The increase in water 
extractables of the evaporated latex films with in- 
creased irradiation tends to substantiate the theory 
that a degradative change occurs in the non-rubber 
ingredients. The decreasing quantity of nitrogen in 
the water extracted films indicates that the protein is 
undergoing chain scission with a resultant increase in 
water soluble compounds of low molecular weight. 

The stress-strain values of evaporated latex films 
(uncompounded) show that radiation cross-linking 
of the polymer leads to increased modulus and sub- 
stantially higher tensile strength (Figure 1). 

For foam rubber applications the moduli of gelled 
latex films (Table III) at 50 per cent and 100 per 
cent elongation are very important, and higher moduli 
at these elongations usually translates into higher 
foam stock efficiency. Ultimate tensile and ultimate 
elongation decrease as the irradiation increases, this 
being a further indication of a more tightly cured and 
crosslinked polymer. 

Figure 2 shows a progressive improvement in the 
compression-density ratio of foam rubber cushion 
stock as the radiation dose accumulated by the latex 
increases from 0 to 20 Mr. 

Figure 3 indicates the percent savings in stock 
obtained with increased irradiation of the polymer. 
These data, calculated on the basis of a foam rubber 
cushion of 25 pounds RMA compression, show that 
6 per cent less rubber is required for an equivalent 
foam when the latex is given a 2 Mr treatment. 
Twelve per cent less rubber is needed if a 20 Mr 
treatment is used. 

Irradiation of natural rubber latex affects other 
important properties of foam rubber (Table IV). 
With increased radiation dose the stress-strain values 
of the foam decrease and the shrinkage increases. 
Permanent set properties appear to be seriously im- 
paired with irradiation. However, after the foam 
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FIG. !—Stress-strain values of evaporated latex film; FIG. 2— 
Compression-density values of foam rubber, and FIG. 3—Foam 
rubber stock efficiency. 


specimens are rinsed in acetone they recover, indi- 
cating that cell-wall surface tack is the factor rather 
than state of cure. There is very little effect on the 
aging properties of foam rubber made with irradiated 
latex (Figure 4). 

The effect on the compression-density of foam 
rubber of chemical additives contained in natural 
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FIG. 4—Effect of irradiation on aging values of foam rubber. 


rubber latex during irradiation is shown in Figures 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9. High styrene resin latex (20) has the 
most pronounced effect on increasing foam modulus 
and methyl methacrylate is next in value. 

This approach allows us to reduce the rubber 
content of a 25 RMA compression foam by some 
11 per cent if 5 per cent Pliolite 151 is blended with 


if 1 per cent methyl methacrylate is used. When these 
are compared with the 6 per cent improvement noted 
in the case of straight latex exposed to this dose, it 
is apparent that the additives promote the desired 
result. Here again it may be hoped that other addi- 
tive concentration-radiation dose combinations may 
yield even higher foam rubber stock efficiencies. The 
optimum treatment must be judged on the basis of 
the benefits obtained. 

Rubber was acid coagulated from the irradiated 
latices and, during milling, it was observed that the 
irradiated polymers had lower memory and resembled 
superior processing rubber in this respect. A sufficient 
quantity of the polymers was unavailable for exhaus- 
tive evaluation but extrusion properties of the 20 Mr 
gum stock show it to be greatly superior to the 
control. 

Figure 10 shows Garvey die extrusions comparing 
non-irradiated gum stock, a blend of 75 per cent RSS 
No. 1 and 25 per cent 20 Mr gum stocks, and a 
blend of 75 per cent RSS No. 1 and 25 per cent 
PA80 stock. The PA80 is an 80-cross-linked-rubber 
—20-regular-rubber blend made by coagulating a 
blend of the two latices and drying the coagulum. 
The cross-linked rubber is made by prevulcanizing 
the rubber while still in the latex form. The Rubber 


the latex prior to a 2 Mr exposure or about 7 per cent Research Institute of Malaya developed this very 
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FIG. 5—Combined effect of methyl 
methacrylate and irradiation on com- 
pression-density values. 


FIG. 6—Combined effect of high 
styrene resin and irradiation on com- 
pression-density values. 


FIG. 7—Combined effect of colloidal 
silica and irradiation on compression- 
density values. 
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worthwhile product for improving the extruding char- 
acteristics of rubber (30). 

Another test using the Olsen Flow apparatus shows 
the correlation between gel content and extrusion 
rate (Figure 11). As one would expect, the addition 
of cross-links markedly increases resistance to plastic 
flow. 

Stress-strain values of gum vulcanizates made from 
irradiated latices are approximately equivalent in the 
lower dose range, but at 20 Mr the increase in 
modulus is quite apparent (Figure 12). The lower 
section of this graph (Figure 12), from 50 per cent 
elongation to 300 per cent elongation, is magnified in 
Figure 13 to emphasize the response of moduli to 
irradiation. 

Figure 14 shows the increase in ultimate tensile 
strength resulting from increased irradiation. This is 
contrary to the results which have been found for syn- 
thetic latices (24). Since optimum curing conditions 
were used for the unirradiated control, irradiation 
apparently has modified the fundamental molecular 
structure in such a manner that the polymer develops 
superior load bearing properties. If this can be 
carried over into reinforced natural vulcanizates, it 
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FIG. 10—Garvey die extrusions, comparing a non-irradiated gum 
stock (control) with two irradiated blends. 


holds promise for the development of rubbers with 
superior tensile properties. 

Results of irradiation on the storage property of 
natural rubber latex indicates that it prolongs the life 
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FIG. 11—Olsen flow and gel content of polymers from irradiated latex; FIG. 12— 
Stress-strain properties of vulcanized gum stock; FIG. 13—Moduli of gum vul- 
canizates, and FIG, 14—Ultimate tensile strength of gum vulcanizates. 
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TABLE IV—FoOAM RUBBER PROPERTIES 
(Core Stock ) 


Radiation Dose, Mr = 
0 1 2 5 20 
Light Light Light Dark 
Color Tan Tan Tan Tan Brown 


Tensile Strength (psi) 13.4 13.3 12.7 11.4 11.3 
Elongation (% ) 390 340 350 240 240 
Volume Shrinkage (%) ‘18.5 18.8 24.1 28.6 
Permanent Set Test 
(% Retention of Gauge ) 
50% Deflection 93.6 92.6 3 2 91.5 
90% Deflection 58.4 28.2 3: SA 49.6 
After Acetone Rinse and Drying 
50% Deflection 95.8 95.6 95.0 fi. 95.0 
90% Deflection 92.8 91.5 90.6 91.8 
Oxygen Absorption 
(Hours Required to take up 


3% O: @ 100°C.) 166 175 180 


TABLE V—DATA PERTINENT TO A MACHINE 
IRRADIATION TREATMENT 


I. Assume: (a) use of a 2 MEV electron generator with an 
external beam power of 10 KW, and (b) annual machine 
operation of 6,000 hours, as in Reference (27). 


If. Cost 

Capital Costs 
Fixed $251,100 

Annual (5 year life) $50,220 

Operating Costs 

Direct $55,500/yr 

Indirect 28,200/yr 

Fixed 57,753/yr 


Annual $141,453 


Total Annual Cost $191,673 


Ill Capacity: at 100 per cent utilization of the beam power 
and under the above assumptions this machine has a capacity 
of 47,580,000 megarad-pounds per year. 


TABLE VI—ECONOMIES OF FOAM PRODUCTION FROM 
IRRADIATED LATEX 


Cost of 25 Ibs.., 
RMA Compression Foam* 
($ per cubic foot) 
Latex with 
5% Pliolite 
151 Exposed 
to 2 Mr 


Latex 
Exposed 
to 1 Mr 


Regular 
Latex 
Materiais Cost 
Rubber Polymer 
Pliolite Resin 151 
Irradiation Cost 


$1.98 $1.89 $1.67 
O55 


.1625 


0.071 


Total Cost 1.98 1.96 1.89 


Relative Cost 100% 99% 95% 

* Based on following assumptions: (a) total annual cost from 
Table V, (b) machine is used with an over-all processing efficiency 
of 40 per cent, (c) natural latex contained 60 per cent rubber and 
costs 45c per pound of dry rubber, (d) Pliolite 151 latex contains 
53 per cent solids and costs 29.5c per pound of dry polymer in 
tank car lots. 





of the latex. In order to accelerate this test the latex 
was deammoniated and then subjected to 6 Mr of 
radiation. Although the KOH number increased 
initially over that of the control it did not go up on 
further aging. After four months time the control 
developed a putrid odor whereas the irradiated sample 
had little or no odor. 


Commercial Possibilities 


Natural rubber latex irradiation treatments could 
probably be accomplished economically on a com- 
mercial scale. Either electron accelerating machines 
or radioactive isotopes could be used as the source 
of radiation. Preliminary cost estimates for both a 
2 MEV machine source and a separated fission 
product source (Zr,;-Nb,;) are quite attractive. 

A résumé of our estimate for a machine is illus- 
trated in Table V. Note that a 2 MEV, 10 KW beam- 
out unit when operated 6,000 hours per year can 
process about 48 million megarad-pounds of material 
at an annual cost of less than $200,000. This assumes 
100 per cent utilization of the radiation stemming 
from the machine. 

In considering the economics of latex irradiation 
(Table VI), we have chosen 40 per cent as a realistic 
over-all processing efficiency for the machine. Solely 
on the basis of improved load bearing properties of 
foam, one finds that the materials cost can be reduced 
(a) 1 per cent by using a natural latex exposed to 
1 Mr, and (b) 4.5 per cent through use of a latex 
containing 5 per cent Pliolite 151 which has been 
given a 2 Mr dose. Though such other benefits as 
sterilization of latex, improved processing of dry rub- 
ber, and enhanced physical properties of vulcanizates 
certainly have some economic value, they were ig- 
nored in computing these costs. 

Figure 15 was prepared from data in Figure 3 
by the method illustrated in Table VI. A 1 Mr dose 
appears to yield a minimum cost product. This plot 
offers little incentive for undertaking the irradiation 
of natural latex strictly for foam improvement. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to note that the latex-resin 
blend of Table VI shows a relative cost reduction of 
4.5 per cent at 2 Mr. Natural based blends may be 
even more competitive with synthetics at higher resin 
contents. 

We have not established the resin content-radiation 
dose combination yielding optimum foam stiffening. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that Pliolite 
151 is frequently used in synthetic latex in quantities 
greater than 5 per cent for foam application. There 
is also a distinct possibility that enhanced effects may 
be found when fresh latex is used in place of the 
stabilized latex with which we conducted our experi- 
ments. 


Conclusions 


Irradiation of natural rubber latex increases the 
KOH number but at the same time decreases the 
tendency of the latex to develop putrefaction. Be- 
sides effecting a cross-linking of the rubber polymer, 
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FIG. 15—Relative cost of foam rubber prepared from irradiated 
latex. 


as measured by gel content, irradiation appears to 
result in a chemical breakdown of the organic non- 
rubber complexes contained in the latex as measured 
by the KOH number. 

Foam rubber made from irradiated latex exhibits 
higher compression values and this is accompanied 
by lower stress-strain values. The irradiated latex 
results in greater volume shrinkage of foam rubber 
which may be due to a more abrupt gel condition 
occasioned by the destruction of the naturally oc- 
curring stabilizers. 


Load Bearing Qualities 


Foams made from irradiated latices exhibited 
equivalent load bearing qualities at reduced rubber 
content. Such improvement increases with the cumu- 
lative radiation dose and is enhanced by the presence 
of high styrene latex resin. 


> A point of diminishing returns may be reached 
when larger doses are used due to the cost of the 
radiation treatment. 


® Rubber from irradiated latex has flow properties 
approaching those of blends of superior processing 
rubber. 

& Gum vulcanizates with improved tensile strength 
have been prepared from irradiated latices. 

& Aging values of natural rubber vulcanizates are not 
adversely affected by irradiating the latex. 

& Irradiation of latex provides a practical and eco- 
nomical method of altering the natural rubber poly- 
mer so that it has improved properties for several 
commercial applications. 

Obviously, if irradiation of natural rubber latex 
were to be done commercially, it may be more desir- 
able to do it on the fresh latex. This would, of 
course, necessitate an installation on the plantation. 
Although the work described in the report concerns 
a concentrated and preserved latex we think the re- 
sults will be comparable to those obtained when fresh 
latex of lower total solids is used (/4). 
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The Automation of 
Goodrich Flexometer Testing 


By A. F. CODY 


Enjay Laboratories, Linden, N. J. 


HE Goodrich Flexometer has proven to be a very 

useful tool for the rubber compounder since its 

introduction more than 20 years ago. As de- 
veloped by Lessig (/), it measures the effect of high 
frequency compression on a cured cylinder of rubber. 
This is an important parameter to be considered 
when defining the characteristics of rubber compounds 
which are likely to see dynamic service under com- 
pressive loads. 

This test is relatively expensive and time-consuming 
because the height and temperature of the rubber 
sample change constantly during the test, and the full 
attention of a skilled operator is required to maintain 
balance in the equipment. 

The purpose of the work reported here was to 
automate the Goodrich Flexometer so that the maxi- 
mum amount of data could be measured and recorded 
with the minimum consumption of an operator's time. 

The conditions of this test are not rigidly specified 
by ASTM Standard D-623-58. Considerations such 
as test duration, length of compression stroke, and 
applied load on the sample can be varied depending 
on the information desired as well as the type of 
rubber stock being tested. To gain a real measure 
of the dynamic properties of a stock under conditions 
close to those expected in service, it is often necessary 
to test the sample for extended periods under medium 
to light loads. 

With the automatic equipment described in this 
paper, it requires only four minutes of an operator’s 
time to complete the test regardless of the test dura- 
tion. This is possible because the operator can leave 
the machine unattended until the conclusion of the 
test as soon as he has measured the static compression 
and started the dynamic testing. The modifications 
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discussed provide, in addition, a complete and perma- 
nent record of the compression and temperature 
changes which take place during the test. In a man- 
ual operation, however, it is necessary for the operator 
to attend the machine and continuously rebalance the 
equipment throughout the test to follow the effects of 
compression on the sample. 


Test Equipment 

In the Goodrich Flexometer test a definite com- 
pressive load is applied to a test specimen through 
a lever system having high inertia, while imposing on 
the specimen an additional high frequency cyclic 
compression of definite amplitude. Because of the 
high inertia and low natural period of the lever sys- 
tem, practically none of the high frequency vibration 
is transmitted to the loading beam although this beam 
does move in order to compensate for slow changes 
in the sample caused by compression set. 

The essential parts of the machine are illustrated 
in Figure |. The low frequency system consists of 


Summary 


B® The Goodrich Flexometer has been instrumented to 
operate automatically and measure and record all the signifi- 
cant parameters with a minimum of operator attention. 
When the automated test is completed, the changes in com- 
pression and temperature have been fully recorded and are 
available for permanent records. With the instrumentation 
used, the test can be run to completion with only four 
minutes of the operator's time, regardless of the test dura- 
tion. In contrast, the standard manual procedure requires 
the constant attention of the operator throughout the 
test. Controlled tests showed that these modifications had 
no adverse effects on the accuracy and precision of the 
results. 
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a horizontal beam balanced at the center on a knife- 
edge with 50-pound inertia weights suspended from 
each end at points equidistant from the knife-edge. 
On the arm towards the operator at a distance about 
halfway between the knife-edge and the weight, an 
anvil is attached to the beam. This anvil is movable 
in a vertical direction by means of a micrometer 
device attached to the end of the beam. 

The test piece is held between this anvil and a 
hammer that is rigidly attached through guide bear- 
ings to an adjustable eccentric which is driven at 
1800 rpm. During start-up, the balance beam is 
held in place by a steel retaining pin to prevent undue 
movement of the system during the lower speed 
cycles. The desired load is applied to the sample by 
adding weights to the end of the bar opposite the 
sample. Both the load and the length of the com- 
pression stroke delivered by the hammer are varied 
depending on the type of rubber being tested and the 
type of service for which it is designed. 

The two most significant changes which occur in a 
rubber sample during dynamic testing are compression 
and heat build-up. To measure the compression 
changes as they take place, it is necessary to return 
the balance beam to the level position. This is done 
by raising the anvil on which the sample rests to 
compensate for the reduced sample height. 

It is important to do this throughout the test be- 
cause it is often necessary to know the rate and 
extent of change in compression when comparing 
different rubber compounds. This constant leveling 
posed the main problem to the automation of the 
test since it required the development of a method 
for the continuous, accurate releveling of the beam 
without reducing the sensitivity gained from the knife- 
edge balance. 

To obtain maximum accuracy, any sensing device 
has to be placed at the end of the balance beam. A 
small amount of friction introduced at this point in 
the system will be critical because it will be greatly 
magnified by the distance at which it occurs from 
the knife-edge balance point. This can significantly 
hinder the movement of the beam and slow the re- 
sponse of the entire system. A sensing device which 
does not have to make physical contact when com- 
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FIG. |—The essential parts of the Goodrich Flexometer. 
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FIG, 2—Drive mechanism for the leveling system developed to 
provide continuous, accurate releveling of the balance beam. Shaft 
fitted with two universal joints provides flexibility without drag. 


pleting or breaking the circuit is necessary to meet 
this requirement. 

The device used to obtain this type of circuitry was 
a Proximity Pickup Control Unit. This detecting de- 
vice can sense the position of a metal blade pro- 
truding from the far end of the balance beam into 
an electromagnetic field. The unit employed is an 
accurate position indicator with a position repeat- 
ability of + 0.001-inch and, since no contact occurs 
at any point, it gives friction-free control. No lag in 
response of the system was found which could be 
attributed to this unit. 

The drive mechanism for the leveling system is 
shown in Figure 2. This consists of a reversible 1/50 
horsepower gear head reduction motor connected 
through a flexible drive shaft to the micrometer adjust- 
ment mechanism which is used to raise or lower the 
sample-holding anvil. 

Because the drive shaft is connected at one end of 
the balance beam, it can apply a significant drag to 
the system if not properly constructed. The shaft 
developed for this mechanism is fitted with two uni- 
versal joints. This provides the necessary flexibility 
in the shaft which acts as an additional weight to the 
beam and not as a point of friction. This extra 
weight is readily offset by the addition of an equal 
amount to the other end of the beam. 

A spring-loaded clutch arrangement has been de- 
signed to connect the drive shaft and the micrometer 
dial. This can be disconnected at any time by pulling 
back on the drive shaft against the spring. 

The sensitivity of the balance beam was checked 
before and after it was fitted with the automatic 
equipment. In both cases, it required the addition 
of only 10 grams to be displaced from the level 
position. Therefore, it was concluded that the added 
mechanisms did not affect the sensitivity of the beam. 


Rebalancing Circuit 


The circuitry is not only designed to make the 
entire dynamic operation automatic, but also includes 
provisions for measuring the initial static compression 
with the automatic equipment. The dynamic test 
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FIG. 3—Dynamic test circuit makes operation automatic, and also 
provides for measuring the initial static compression of the sample. 


circuit is shown in Figure 3 and includes the level- 
sensing device, a timer, and the drive mechanism. 
It was designed to start the drive motor when two 
conditions are fulfilled: first, the timer which ac- 
tuates the circuit has to close; and, at the same time, 
the beam must be off level. These conditions close 
the circuit through the level-sensing unit. 

The timer was designed to complete the circuit at 
predetermined intervals of 12 seconds. Once the 
circuit is completed by the timer, it remains intact 
until it is broken by the return of the beam to the 
level point. While the circuit is closed, the drive 
mechanism raises the anvil on which the sample rests, 
to compensate for the decreased sample height which 
occurs during flexing. This lowers the forward arm 
of the balance bar until the necessary correction has 
been made. 

At the level point, the metal blade attached to the 
back of the beam reenters the electromagnetic field 
and causes the detecting unit to break the circuit, 
thereby deactivating the drive motor. The circuit is 
then opened at both the sensing unit and the timer. 
If the beam has not moved away from the level point 
when the timer closes its portion of the circuit, there 
can be no activation of the drive motor and the timer 
circuit reopens immediately. 

In practice, the drive motor was always found to 
override the end point by 0.002-inch, but this was 
readily compensated for in the initial calibration of 
the level point. 


Recording System 

Another phase of the problem was the constant 
measurement and recording of the change in sample 
height during the test. The leveling circuit assures 
that the balance beam is checked at 12-second inter- 
vals and readjusted if necessary. To determine what 
happens to the sample during the test, however, the 
changes have to be recorded each time the circuit 
is activated. This was accomplished by adapting the 
manual equipment for measuring the changes in 
sample height to a device which would measure these 
changes automatically. 

In the manual operation of the flexometer, changes 
in sample height are measured by a micrometer de- 
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FIG. 4—Dynamic compression recording unit is an adaptation of 
manual equipment to measure changes in height automatically, 


vice geared to the sample-holding anvil. As the height 
of the anvil is raised, a micrometer arm, calibrated in 
0.025-inch, advances from the gears. This is supple- 
mented by a vernier on the adjustment dial which 
reads to 0.001-inch and covers the range from 0 to 
25. Automatic measurement was obtained by placing 
a linear transducer contiguous to the end of the mi- 
crometer arm as shown in Figure 4. With the trans- 
ducer in this position, the advance of the micrometer 
arm changes the output of the transducer propor- 
tionately as the anvil is raised. This change is meas- 
ured and registered on a potentiometer recorder and, 
changes in compression, as measured against time, 
can be read directly from a strip chart. 

The measurement of temperature changes in the 
sample during testing is standard practice. A thermo- 
couple in the center of the anvil is a standard com- 
ponent of the Goodrich Flexometer and, for con- 
venience, most laboratories attach it to a recorder. 
This produces a graphic record of the temperature 
changes which take place in the sample during the 
test. 

These two recordings provide a full description of 
what has taken place during a test without additional 
effort on the part of the operator. 

One final consideration is necessary to eliminate 
the need for operator attention. This is the proper 
placement of safety switches to prevent any mishap 
from occurring to the unattended machine whether 
from malfunction or sample deterioration. 

Three microswitches located above and below the 
rear section of the balance beam are positioned so 
that they will be actuated only by an extreme dis- 
placement of the beam. One switch, located above 
the beam, deactivates the drive motor if the balance- 
sensing unit fails to stop it. This override safety 
switch does not shut down the test completely since 
valid measurements of temperature rise and compres- 
sion set can still be obtained with the sample under 
test even though the sensing device has failed. By 
reversing the drive motor and manually releasing the 
microswitch the test can be continued without inter- 
ruption if this is the only switch that has been tripped. 

The other two switches are located below the beam 
to shut down the entire mechanism in the event of a 
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FIG, 5—Static test circuit shows reversal of motor and rebalancing 
circuit, with retaining pin in balance beam at start of test. 


sample blowout. One switch is connected to the 
leveling drive motor; the other to the flexometer motor 
proper. Once these switches are actuated the equip- 
ment will not operate until the reset buttons are 
pressed. 


Test Procedure 


Testing with a Goodrich Flexometer automated in 
the above fashion would proceed as follows: 

The static compression of a test specimen is ob- 
tained at the start of a test with the circuit in the 
normal operating position. After the sample is in 
place and the retaining pin has been removed, the 
automatic equipment is used to relevel the static beam. 
However, the sample is always compressed further 
under static load than it is under the initial dynamic 
forces, because the dynamic modulus is always greater 
than the static modulus. Therefore, before dynamic 
testing can begin, it is necessary to allow the sample 
to expand until it is slightly larger than it will be in 
the initial stages of the dynamic test. This is accom- 
plished with the automatic mechanism by replacing 
the retaining pin in the balance beam and reversing 
both the motor and rebalancing circuit as shown in 
Figure 5. 

Now, the sensing unit actuates rather than stops 
the motor while the beam is at balance, and the beam 
has to remain at balance because of the retaining pin. 
Only the height of the anvil under the sample can 
change. The anvil can be lowered in this fashion 
on the secured beam until the desired sample height 
is reached. Then, the motor and sensing unit circuits 
are returned to their normal positions and the equip- 
ment is ready for dynamic testing. Once the dynamic 
testing begins, the operator is released from the test 





TABLE I—AUTOMATIC VERSUS MANUAL TESTING 


-—Manual— Automatic 

Avg. Std. Avg. Std. 

Val. Dev. Val. Dev. 
Temperature Rise, °F. Me = 26 a8 = BS 
Static Comp., Inches 0.237 +0.006 0.232 +0.011 
Permanent Set, % 13.3 = 0.46 13.3 + 0.44 
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until the end when he is ready to stop the machine 
and remove the sample. 


Test Results 


The ability of the automated flexometer to dupli- 
cate results obtained with a flexometer operated man- 
ually was established by a series of tests run on six- 
teen test specimens prepared from a single butyl 
rubber tire compound. Both the accuracy and the 
precision of the two methods of operation were de- 
termined from the test results. Eight samples were 
tested manually and eight identical samples were 
tested automatically. All tests were run by the same 
operator. The test conditions employed included a 
15-pound load, %4-inch stroke, an ambient tempera- 
ture of 212°F., and a test duration of 30 minutes. 

The average measurements and standard deviations 
obtained in both operations are shown in Table I. 
The agreement between the results from the two oper- 
ations is good. The average temperature rise checks 
within 0.2-degree. The static compression agrees 
within 5 points in 230, and the permanent set values 
compare to the 0.1 per cent. 

The standard deviation was calculated for each 
value and is given as a measure of the precision 
obtained in the test. Both methods demonstrated a 
high degree of precision and the data indicate equiva- 
lent performance between the two. 


Conclusions 

The Goodrich Flexometer has been instrumented 
to operate automatically, and measure and record all 
the significant parameters with a minimum of operator 
attention. With the instrumentation described, the 
test requires only four minutes of the operator’s time 
regardless of the duration of the test. When the 
automated test is completed, the changes in com- 
pression and temperature are fully recorded and avail- 
able for a permanent record. 

This automation requires seven relatively simple 
additions to the standard equipment: 

(1) A proximity control unit which gives friction- 
free control to the rebalancing circuit. 

(2) A 1/50 h.p. reversible motor which supplies 
the power to raise or lower the anvil under the sample. 

(3) A flexible drive shaft to transmit the power 
from the motor to the balance beam without creating 
a drag on the system. 

(4) A timer to actuate the circuit. 

(5) A linear transducer and a potentiometer re- 
corder for the measurement and recording of com- 
pression changes in the sample during test. 

(6) A temperature recorder to register the tem- 
perature changes which occur in the sample. 

(7) Three safety switches for the protection of the 
unattended machine. 

These modifications were shown to have been made 
without adverse effect on the accuracy and precision 
of the Goodrich Flexometer as previously designed. 


LITERATURE REFERENCE 
(1) Lessig, E. T., Rubber Chem. & Tech., Vol. 11, 
(1938). 
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Quality Control 


in the Rubber Industry 
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controlling methods that has received as much 

publicity as statistical techniques. As a result, 
there is sometimes confusion between the over-all con- 
cepts of modern quality control and its statistical 
portions. Actually, there are many important tech- 
niques of scientific control of quality, such as instru- 
mentation, automatic or improved inspection, and 
non-destructive testing, which have no direct connec- 
tion with statistical quality control (SQC). In 
addition, the general methods of quality control 
organization, definition of functions, procedures and 
specifications, good personnel selection and training, 
apply equally to SQC and to other control methods. 

As a matter of fact, sometimes the statistical and 
the engineering methods are competitive. The QC 
manager may have a choice between sampling and 
carefully designed 100 per cent inspection, or between 
use of a Shewhart control chart versus use of auto- 
mated process control. 

However, although they disagree with the opinion 
that SOC is the sum and substance of modern quality 
control, the writers consider the basic ideology of 
SQC essential to economical quality control and the 
techniques of SOC important in many areas of rubber 
manufacture. Those who believe that “statistical con- 
trol is not suited to my business” have usually an 
inadequate knowledge of these methods, or in some 
instances, insufficient facts concerning their own losses 
or present test and inspection errors. 


What Are Statistics? 

Actually in the broad sense, statistics are simply 
numerical evaluations, as opposed to descriptions in 
words. We might say something is “very hard,” or we 
might say it has a durometer of 85. Both of these 
statements compare the item to some standard; but in 
one case the standard is an indefinite mental one, in 
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the other case there is a more definite and reproduci- 
ble standard. 

We all tend to use statistics when we have facts, 
and to use verbal descriptions when we have no real 
data (or when the data do not agree with our opin- 
ions! ). Since numerical facts carry more weight, some 
persons, and companies, have tended to use inaccurate, 
incomplete, or irrelevant statistics to convince others. 
This continues to give “statistics” a bad reputation. It 
is not that more liars use statistics. It is that statistical 
liars tend to be more convincing! Perhaps everyone 
needs to learn some elements of statistics if for no 
other reason than to ignore claims of products reputed 
to be “65 per cent smoother,” “preferred by 7 out of 
9,” or “proven 3% times as effective”! 

Seriously, the statistics of quality control, like those 
of research, should be numerical facts, collected and 
analyzed accurately and impartially, not to sell opin- 
ions, but to enable decisions to be soundly based on 
knowledge. 


What Is SOC? 

In a broad sense, statistical quality control is 
the use of numerical data to aid in the control of 
quality. A good start toward a program of quality 
control is the simple process of finding answers, in 
accurate numbers, to these questions: ‘What varia- 
tions do we have?” “How many defects, and of what 
kinds?” “Is there a difference between shifts?” 

However, SQC is much more than simply using 
numerical facts. It is a system or group of methods 
for collecting and evaluating numerical facts for the 
economical control of materials, processes and 


This article, third in a series of five, discusses statistical methods—includ- 
ing routine control, experimentation, trouble shooting, evaluation and ef- 
fective use—for economical maintenance of product quality 
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products. SQC generally differs from older systems of 
inspection and tests in several ways: 

(1) SQC aims at preventing defects, rather than 
catching them after production. 

(2) SQC does not attempt perfect quality, but aims 
at maintaining satisfactory quality with required relia- 
bility. (This may be a higher level of quality than 
previously less scientific attempts to be “perfect.” ) 

(3) SQC is very much concerned with costs and 
with aiding the company to operate at the quality level 
offering best long-range profit and expansion. 

(4) SQC uses sound mathematical principles to 
determine logical specifications, to adjust processes, 
to evaluate lots of material or product, and to investi- 
gate quality problems. This is done by analysis of 
statistical facts, rather than depending on guesses, 
inadequate (or excessive) data, or rules-of-thumb. 

SQC is not sampling (although scientific sampling 
is One of its many techniques). 

SQC is not limited to high volume mass production 
nor to “controlled” processes. Those who object to 
SQC because they “can’t use samples,” have “too 
small volume or frequent product changes,” or “too 
many uncontrollable process variations,” are un- 
familiar with its concepts and techniques, and may 
well find SQC of special help in their problems. 


History of SOC 


The histories of both statistics, and of attempts to 
produce better products, go back for centuries. How- 
ever, SQC as we know it started in 1931 with W. A. 
Shewhart’s book Economic Control of Quality of 
Manufactured Products (1). There were very few 
companies which actually used his methods until, in 
1942, the War Production Board initiated training 
classes in elementary SOC for industrial employees 
throughout the country. In 1946, the American 
Society for Quality Control (which largely limits itself 
to statistical aspects of quality controlling) was 
formed, principally from such War Production Board 
class members, and in the past 14 years ASQC has 
done much to further the use of these techniques. 

Today, there are thousands of factories using at 
least some portion of SOC, and the ASQC has more 
than 11,000 members. However, even today, there 
are many companies which do not use SQC at all, and 
many others which do not use it effectively. In part this 
is due to the aforementioned suspicion of “statistics;” 
in part to the low level of mathematics background or 
limited training time of many industrial supervisors; 
and in part to over-zealous applications by men, at 
several levels of statistical competence, who have at 
times been more interested in techniques than in prac- 
tical results. 

In addition to the use of SOC to better control pro- 
duction, there have been many applications of SQC 
methods, plus the development of special statistical 
techniques, for the more economical and more useful 
design and interpretation of industrial experiments. 
These have been especially useful in locating causes 
for defects and in evaluating new materials, com- 
pounds, or processes. Many believe that in the 
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future these uses of SQC may become more important 
than the process control aspects—particularly as auto- 
matic controls and automatic 100 per cent non- 
destructive testing become more common. 

Regardless of partial replacement by automation, 
there is no doubt that many SQC methods, and its 
philosophy—control by facts, not opinion—will re- 
main with American industry for the foreseeable 
future. Those companies which have intelligently 
applied SQC for the past years continue to gain in 
quality and in economics of operation. (Savings of 50 
per cent or more of scrap costs and inspection labor 
have been reported by many companies, plus ability 
to comply with customer requirements previously 
considered unattainable.) Those who have not ex- 
plored its potential, or explored it only superficially, 
will do well to consider SQC very carefully. 


Training in SOC 


Instruction in detailed methods of statistical quality 
control is far outside the scope of this brief paper. In 
the following sections some of the more common SQC 
methods are outlined. However, these are included to 
serve only as general background understanding for 
the executive who is untrained (or who has erroneous 
concepts of statistical control). There are several 
excellent texts in SQC, plus numerous books on 
special or advanced uses of statistics in industry (/ 
through 15). Some of these are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy and are useful for self study. However, the 
technical executive who wishes a comprehensive 
understanding of the types and uses of techniques will 
require a minimum of 30 hours instruction and study. 

The engineer or chemist who expects to effectively 
utilize simple statistical control methods, plus being 
able to discuss more complex applications with statis- 
ticians, will need several times this amount, normally 
the equivalent of at least two college level courses, 
plus independent study and practice. 

Benefits of such a program are so great that every 
engineer primarily concerned with control, develop- 
ment, or research should carefully consider such a 
personal training program. The reader should refer, 
also, to the general remarks on QC training in Part 
II of this series. 

Many companies have attempted to train inspection 
and test supervisors or technicians in elementary SOC, 
with rather low levels of successful use. While it is 
entirely possible to understand the usefulness of statis- 
tical techniques (or even to use some effectively) 
without a background in higher mathematics, exten- 
sive use requires competence in algebra not held by 
the average high school graduate. Unfortunately, most 
courses to date require more interest and ability in 
mathematics than many of those attending possess. 

For the moderate-sized rubber company (100 to 
500 employees) the writers suggest that the following 
training be considered: 

(1) Indoctrination training in usefulness (and 
limitations) of SQC for technical and production 
heads and for all engineers or chemists. 

(2) Elementary methods training for one or two 
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young technical men (normally with equivalent of a 
technical degree), who have interests in this type of 
work and who spend appreciable time on control or 
development problems. 

(3) Instruction in arithmetic, records, simple 
graphs, random sampling, etc., for any inspectors or 
test technicians whose work requires this activity. 

The larger company will normally find it desirable 
also to have a competent statistician on the staff of the 
Control or Technical Department, and may well find 
such a man useful in other areas of production plan- 
ning, sales forecasting, etc. 

Smaller companies (under 100 employees) will 
find it difficult to use SOC effectively, unless they 
either have some interested engineer on their staff or 
can use the services of consultants or a local college on 
a limited time basis. 

Information on training courses in SQC may be 
obtained from most technical colleges. The American 
Society for Quality Control will also furnish informa- 
tion, either from its national offices at 161 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisc. or from one of 
the more than 100 local chapters in most large cities 
and industrial centers. 


Statistical Methods for Routine Control 


There are many statistical methods useful in routine 
control of quality. Often the simplest listing of nu- 
merical facts, or the plotting of a time graph of per 
cent rejects, is sufficient to show need or even method 
of improvement. In some comparatively few in- 
stances, very complex statistical methods may require 
the services of a competent statistician. Most indus- 
trial control problems fall somewhere between these 
extremes. There are three commonly used SOC meth- 
ods, one or more of which will usually suffice to 
convert inspections or tests into a useful basis for 
decision and action. These are: 

(1) Frequency distributions: grouping together like 
results to better study the process or lot from which 
the tests are made. 

(2) Control charts: determining need for action by 
graphical separation of significant change from chance 
or “normal” variation. 

(3) Sampling plans: to economically determine, 
with required accuracy, the quality level of some lot 
or group of product—often with respect to some pre- 
determined minimum standard. 

These three methods are explained in some addi- 
tional detail below. 


Frequency Distributions 

By grouping together like test results, we can deter- 
mine, either graphically or mathematically, something 
of the process or larger group of items from which 
these results were obtained. For example, in the dis- 
tributions shown in Table I, each “x” represents an 
individual test. It is apparent that while all meet the 
specifications, Lot A is averaging too low for safety, 
Lot B is both too high and so spread out that some 
additional tests would probably be outside require- 
ments, C seems a mixture of two different sets of pro- 
ducing conditions, D indicates a more satisfactory 
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TABLE I—FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


Specifications 

Lot A Lot B 
Maximum — = XX — me 

— —iaxx | XE x 

XX XX XXXXXX XX 

XXX x XXXXX XXXXXXXXX 

XXXXXX  X XX Xx 

XXXX XX x — 
Minimum xx — x — — 


Lot C Lot D Lot E 


Note: each “x” represents an individual test. 





situation, and E has a uniformity which perhaps might 
be moved toward the most economical specification 
limit and still give compliance with requirements. 


Control Charts 

Statistical, or Shewhart, control charts are more 
than simple graphs of test or inspection data. They 
include “process control limits” which are not derived 
from design requirements or specifications, but from 
the process data itself. These control limits represent- 
ing the short-term variation, when operation and mate- 
rials are relatively uniform, therefore indicate the proc- 
ess capability. Variations outside these limits have an 
“assignable cause” which may be located and in 
many instances corrected. Frequently these control 
limits are wider than the permitted specifications. This 
only means that the present process is not capable, 
even with good operation, of meeting specifications. 

Control charts may be used to determine logical 
specifications or to analyze experimental or special 
data. However, their main purpose is to control pro- 
duction by indicating when to adjust, investigate, or 
reject—and when to leave alone. They are one of 
the most powerful and useful tools of modern quality 
control. Charts can be used to advantage with either 
variable or attribute data for machine, process, or hand 
operations, either in conditions of good control or 
complete lack of control. 


Sampling Plans 

Statistical sampling is used for the accurate segre- 
gation of good and bad lots of material or product, 
and to determine the per cent defectives (or average 
test result) within required accuracy limits. This is 
far different from older ideas of “percentage sampling” 
—which is usually unworkable and illogical. Statistical 
sampling has been found useful in many cases for the 
replacement of 100 per cent sorting. Although some- 
times very advantageous, elimination of sorting opera- 
tions by sampling is a minor part of SOC techniques 
and is usually the result of improved material and 
process control. There are many instances where 100 
per cent inspection or testing must be continued. As 
a matter of fact, all of the SOC methods are especially 
important where 100 per cent sorting is required, 
since this indicates either very stringent product re- 
quirements or the production of appreciable defects. 

All of these methods of SQC have in common the 
advantages of requiring the executive or technician to 
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consider his actual requirements in terms of the proc- 
ess average, spread and apparent capabilities; to give 
thought to the accuracy of his sampling or testing; 
and to consider, in advance, the actions he plans— 
dependent upon results. Logical consideration of these 
items is an important part of statistical control and is 
normally lacking without some concept of SQC. 


Statistics for Experimentation and Trouble Shooting 

There are three general types of experimentation. 
Each has its useful place and each should be under- 
stood well by the executive in charge of research, de- 
velopment, or process trouble-shooting. (There is also 
the “Medicine Cabinet Experiment,” described as 
“take two of everything and hope something works!” ) 
Recommended types of experimentation are: 

The Laboratory Method. Change one variable and 
hold all others constant. 

The Production Method. Change one variable and 
let all others randomize or balance out. 

The Statistical Method. Change several of the vari- 
ables considered most important, in accordance with 
a planned program, hold others constant at normal 
levels, and randomize the remainder. 

The laboratory chemist or process engineer often 
refers to the need for “making one change at a time” 
so that the effect of this can be determined. This 
“laboratory method” of experimentation has value in 
many situations but, unfortunately, such laboratory- 
type experiments often do not give comparable results 
in production. This is usually because some condition 
was not really “controlled” in the lab test, was con- 
trolled at an abnormal level, or because some uncon- 
sidered change in another variable has negated the 
preliminary results. 

The production man, on the other hand, often favors 
a long term “production run” so that the effect of a 
change can be tested over random process conditions. 
Certainly, in the long run, actual operation will de- 
termine the effect of a change (although comparison 
with some better or cheaper change may be lacking). 
However, there is usually not sufficient time to de- 
pend upon production-type experiments for evalua- 
tions, and too often these are run with insufficient time 
so that the related effect of other variables is not ran- 
domized or balanced out. Every production man 
knows of changes that seemed good at first but later 
turned out to be undesirable. Perhaps more important, 
few know the number of proposals which were turned 
down on the basis of preliminary unfavorable indica- 
tions which might have actually proven useful. 

The statistical type of experiment is based on the 
belief that there may be several important variables, 
the independent and interrelated effects of which 
should be investigated. This type of experiment is not 
required if the cause of defects or other cause-effect 
relationship is known. In such cases, the simplest 
laboratory or production type experiment will serve 
to prove this knowledge to the satisfaction of others. 
If however there may be a number of variables, often 
at several levels, which must be checked, then the 
statistical experiment will do this with greater economy 
of time and tests than an independent series of either 
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laboratory or production investigations. In addition, 
the statistical experiment will evaluate the possible 
inter-related effect of different variables, which is sel- 
dom done by the laboratory experiment and never 
done by the production method. 

The statistical experiment makes use of all the proc- 
ess knowledge and experience of those planning it. 
It also has the advantage of a carefully planned 
program using modern statistical techniques for the 
most economical planning and the most accurate eval- 
uation. For complex problems, it offers the best chance 
of prompt and reliable solution. 


Evaluation of Effective Use of SOC 


In view of the many companies which already have 
done some training and utilization of SQC methods, 
it may be of interest to review the methods by which 
the success of applications may be evaluated. There 
are several common categories into which companies 
making ineffective use of statistical control fall. A 
little checking or introspection will usually determine 
if your use of SOC has one of these failings: 

Too Limited Knowledge. Many companies have 
trained only men with high school education, who 
are simply not equipped, either by prior training or 
by interest, to learn new mathematical techniques. 
The man trained to use SQC in your plant should 
be equivalent in basic training and intellect to a man 
you would train to head up cost accounting, time and 
motion study, or sales forecasting. 

Too Much Theory. On the other hand, some com- 
panies have hired statistical or math majors, often 
with little or no practical QC experience, and found 
these men too interested in the complexities of vari- 
ance analysis, random balance, multiple correlation, 
etc., and too little interested in reducing scrap and 
complaints. With proper guidance (which requires at 
least an ability to communicate in a common lan- 
guage) such a statistician may be extremely useful. 
Without this direction, he will soon gravitate elsewhere 
and the company will decide SQC does not work. 

Too Many Graphs, Too Little Action. If your SQC 
man has a desk or wall full of neat graphs or charts 
which no one really uses to advantage, then you are 
suffering from a lack of good direction of this effort. 
The graphs may be of great potential value, or they 
may be pure boondoggling, but in any event the money 
you are spending on SQC is being wasted. 

SQC Talent Available, But Seldom Used. Some few 
companies have well trained and practical men avail- 
able to work on statistical control and investigation 
problems but their efforts are either little used, or 
are restricted to areas of minor importance. Such a 
condition indicates a need for indoctrination training 
so that other groups will request statistical assistance, 
and also review of organization and assignments of 
functions. In this regard, the reader is referred to Part 
II in this series. 

On the positive side, if you are making effective 
use of SOC, you will not need a questionnaire and 
are probably reading this only for casual interest. You 
and your company already are well aware of SOC 
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benefits and are regularly increasing the use of sta- 
tistical techniques to aid in the solution of company 
technical problems. 


Summary 


There are many important scientific methods in 
modern quality control. In some operations, statistical 
quality control is the most important of these. In many 
others, it is less important than some other group 
of control techniques. However, SQC is of some im- 
portant use in every mass production industry and 
plant known to the writers, and also of value in many 
“‘job-shop” type operations. The company which feels 
that SOC has no place in its quality control problems 
probably has no known quality control problems or 
else has no comprehensive knowledge of modern SQC. 

The techniques and methods of application of SQC 
vary widely, but regardless of the type of technique 
used, all SQC methods have as their basis the 
application of mathematical laws to test and pro- 
duction data, so that more useful information may 
be obtained. Since SQC methods can be applied to 
almost any type of data (sales, accidents, absenteeism, 
clerical errors, traffic delays, as well as inspection 
or test data) they can be used regardless of product 
or process. The fact that there are a large number of 
variables does not preclude use of SQC; it makes its 
use more necessary. The fact that variations are due 
to personnel rather than machines likewise has no 
effect on the use of SQC, since the statistical tech- 
niques will separate normal and abnormal variation 
just as well on a hand operation as they will on a pre- 
cise machine. 

SOC application does take skill and experience in 
the process and product, as well as in the statistical 
techniques. The more complex the operations and the 
problems, the greater the skill and training required in 
both statistical and process engineering. In addition, 
SOC will never solve any problems. It will only help 
the competent man solve problems. Plant experience, 
engineering knowledge, effective and good communi- 
cations and organizations are all required. With these 
SQC has proven valuable. Without them little can be 
accomplished. 
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principle is evident in industrial distribution 

systems. An example of this trend occurred 
when the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. specified two 
1000-kva substations and one 300-kva unit for han- 
dling all low-voltage power in its new tire plant in 
Bethune, France. 

While the application of switchgear to rubber plant 
distribution systems involves many factors which can- 
not be adequately covered in a single article, a general 
survey of modern practices in such systems should 
be helpful to the plant engineer. 


A GROWING trend toward use of the load-center 


Various Systems in Use 


Most common arrangement is the simple radial 
system (Figure 1) which has only one primary feeder 
and one transformer through which a given secondary 
bus is supplied. With adequate equipment properly 
installed, this system is safe, economical, easy to 
operate, and flexible. 

While the primary cable and non-inflammable 
liquid-filled transformer in the simple radial system 
have a high degree of reliability—approximately one 
failure per mile per 100 years for the former and one 
failure for every 2500 transformer years—its chief 
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disadvantage is the complete de-energization of the 
load area for maintenance. 

To avoid de-energizing the load area during sched- 
uled shutdowns and to obtain greater flexibility, the 
simple radial system can be modified with a normal 
open tie breaker between pairs of double-ended sub- 
stations to form a “secondary selective arrangement” 
(Figure 2). 

During normal operation, each substation services 
its own load area independently as in a straight radial 
system. In case of an outage of one primary feeder 
or transformer, the transformer secondary breaker of 
the de-energized substation is opened and the tie 
breaker is closed allowing the energized transformer 
to feed both load areas. 

Since the secondary selective system operates nor- 
mally as a simple radial, it is as safe, easy to operate 
and uncomplicated as the radial. However, it may 
be from 5 to 75 per cent costlier, depending upon 
the reserve transformer capacity required. 

The straight radial and secondary selective systems 
are used in about 90 per cent of industrial load-center 
distribution systems. The 400-volt system at the new 
Firestone Bethune plant is a secondary selective 
arrangement involving three substations instead of 
two. 
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FIG. |—Radial distribution system (modern); FIG, 2—Secondary selective system; FIG. 3—Secondary network scheme. 


The third basic load-center system circuit arrange- 
ment is the secondary network (Figure 3) which is 
used in only | to 2 per cent of industrial systems due 
to its higher cost. However, it does have certain 
advantages which could justify the larger investment. 

This system differs from all others in that all sub- 
station transformers are operated in parallel and, in 
the event of a primary feeder or transformer fault, 
automatically switches off the faulty circuit. This 
system has the main advantage of allowing large load 
shifts between substations without appreciably increas- 
ing the load on any one transformer. 


Fourth Arrangement 


The primary selective system, fourth basic arrange- 
ment (Figure 4), differs from the other three in that 
two primary feeders are brought to each substation. 
This system provides service to the load-center sub- 
stations in event of a primary cable failure. Its use 
may be desirable where load centers are widely dis- 
persed and primary cables are located in areas where 
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they are subject to damage. Some of the rubber com- 
panies use this system frequently, others seldom. 

Basic component of the load-center system with 
secondary voltages 600 volts and below is the load 
center unit substation. A load center substation con- 
sists of incoming line, transformer and secondary dis- 
tribution feeder sections. 

The incoming line section may be metal-clad draw- 
out switchgear, a fused or unfused magnetizing cur- 
rent (Mag-I) or load break switch, an oil cutout or a 
junction box. Rubber firms in the Akron area are now 
using the Mag-I switch exclusively. The transformer 
may be oil-filled, non-inflammable liquid-filled, or 
sealed dry type. Ventilated dry type transformers are 
never used in rubber manufacturing plants due to the 
presence of highly conductive carbon black in the air. 
The secondary distribution section is normally metal- 
enclosed drawout switchgear with large circuit 
breakers. 

Load-center switchgear in rubber plants is always 
coordinated with the primary feeder system and the 
secondary feeder circuits to insure application of 
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FIG. 4—Primary selective system; FIG, 5—Basic industrial bus arrangement; FIG. 6—Two-source sectionalized bus; FIG. 7—Radial dis- 
tribution system from source to load side of feeder in load-center substation. 
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TABLE I—RATINGS FOR METAL-CLAD EQUIPMENT WITH OILLESS POWER CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Minimum Continuous 

Operating Current 

KV Rating 
Rating at Rated in Amperes 
in KV Mva At 60 Cycles 


3.5 1200 

4.16 i 600 
16 k 1200 
16 3.5 2000 
16 3.85 1200 


Interrupting 
Rating 
Item in Mva 


2000 
350 : 1200 
350 3000 
250 z : 1200 
250 2000 


500 1200 
500 : 2000 
150 z: 600 
150 3. 1200 
250 1200 


250 , 2000 
500 if e: 1200 
500 a .. 2000 
500 3. cd 1200 
500 if 2000 


750 aS 1200 
750 3; ss 2000 
750 Ky Ps 1200 
750 he 2000 

1200 
1000 x a 3000 


——Withstand—— 


At 60 Cycles Impulse 
(RMS) (Crest Value) Amperes 


Interrupting Ratings 

Momentary in RMS Total Amperes 
Rating in For 60-cycle Systems 
RMS Total At 
Rated Voltage Maximum 
12500 
25000 
25000 
25000 
37500 


Test KV 


10400 
21000 
21000 
21000 
35000 


19 60 20000 
19 60 40000 
19 60 40000 
19 60 40000 
19 60 60000 


37500 
50000 
50000 
32000 
32000 


35000 
48600 
48600 
20000 
20000 


60000 
80000 
80000 
51000 
51000 


19 60 
19 60 
19 60 
36 95 
36 95 
44000 
44000 
13000 
13000 
22000 


40000 
40000 
6300 
€300 
10600 


36 95 70000 
36 95 70000 
36 95 20000 
36 95 20000 
36 * 35000 


22000 
25000 
25000 
25000 
25000 


10600 
21000 
21000 
21000 
21000 


36 : 35000 
36 95 40000 
36 : 40000 
36 5 60000 
36 5 60000 


37500 
37500 
37500 
37500 


31500 
31500 
31500 
31500 


36 : 60000 
36 : 60000 
36 : 80000 
36 : 80000 
50000 


36 5 80000 42000 





breakers with adequate interrupting and continuous 
current ratings. After the correct breakers are chosen, 
the number of feeder breakers are selected on the 
basis of load requirements. 

Transformer secondary or main breakers are prac- 
tically always used for feeder back-up protection, for 
quick de-energization of all feeders in case of emer- 
gency, and for future expansion to transform a radial 
to a secondary selective system. 

Regardless of the load-center circuit arrangement, 
metal-clad drawout switchgear provides the vital link 
between the power source and the load-centers. In 
every primary circuit arrangement, it provides short- 
circuit and overload protection to the primary feeder 
cables and the load-center transformers. 


Bus Arrangement 


The basic industrial bus arrangement consists of 
one source breaker and two or more feeder breakers 
(Figure 5). Any other arrangement is used mainly 
to improve service reliability to all or part of the 
load during scheduled outages or in the event of 
source or equipment failure. 

A common variation of the basic primary bus 
arrangement is the two-source — sectionalized-bus 
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(Figure 6). Here the bus tie is operated normally 
open and each source breaker supplies one-half of 


the bus. If one source fails or is shut down for 
maintenance, the source breaker is opened and the 
tie breaker closed allowing the other source to supply 
all of the bus. This arrangement is similar to the 
secondary selective system and is simple, safe and 
easy to operate. 

An example of how to determine the magnitude of 
short-circuits is to be found in the single line diagram 
of a radial distribution system from the source to the 
load side of a feeder in the load-center unit sub- 
station (Figure 7). 

In this instance, the power company calculated the 
available short-circuit at the point of entrance to the 
industrial plant at 100,000 kva. This figure was 
arrived at by calculating the fault currents available 
from all of the power company’s rotating machines, 
generators and synchronous condensers, and reducing 
this current in proportion to the amount of impedance 
between the generators and the industrial plant. 

With the interrupting capacity of breakers A, B, 
and C determined, the proper breaker rating—4160 
volts with a 150,000-kva interrupting capacity — is 
selected from Table I. This breaker will give some 
reserve capacity in the event the utility’s available 








TABLE IJ—DETERMINING AVAILABLE SHORT-CIRCUIT ON 480-VOLT Bus 


Max. 

Short 

Circuit Normal 

KVA Load 
Available Contin- 
Primary uous 
System Amp. 


Trans- 
former 
Rating 
30KVA 
& % IZ 


Trans- 
former 
Alone 


50,000 8900 
100,000 9400 
150,000 3 9600 
250,000 9800 
500,000 9900 

Unlimited 10000 


13700 
15100 
15600 
16000 
16400 
16800 


50,000 
100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
500,000 

Unlimited 


15500 
17300 
18100 
18700 
19200 
19600 


50.000 
100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
500,000 

JInlimited 


19500 
22400 
23500 
24500 
25300 
26200 


50,000 

100,000 

1000 150,000 
5.75% 250,000 
500,000 

Jnlimited 


25800 
31200 
33500 
35600 
37300 
39400 


50.000 

100,000 

1500 150,000 
5.75% 250,000 
500,000 

Unlimited 


30900 
38200 
42600 
45900 
48700 
52400 


50,000 

100,000 

2000 150,000 
5.75% 250,000 
500,000 

Unlimited 


Note: M = Main Breaker; F Fully Rated System; ¢ 


Cascade System; S = 


Recommended Large 
Air Circuit Breaker 


100% Interrupting Capacity in 
Motor Com- Thousands of Amperes* 
Load bined M F Cc S 


10700 
11200 
11400 
11600 
11700 
11800 


16700 
18100 
3000 18600 
19000 
19400 
19800 


20000 
21800 
4500 22600 
23200 
23700 
24100 


25500 
28400 
6000 29500 
30500 
31300 
32200 


34800 
40200 
9000 42500 
44600 
46300 
48400 


42900 
50200 
54600 
57900 
60700 
64400 


12000 


NNNNN 
Manan 


nn 


Selective System. 





short-circuit should increase with the addition of a 
new generator or if large synchronous motors are 
added to the plant’s distribution system. 


Available Short-Circuit 


To determine available short-circuit on the 480- 
volt bus, neglect the impedance of the primary cable. 
By omitting the cable impedance, the available short 
circuit at the primary of the 1000-kva transformer is 
100,000 kva. 

According to Table II, the short-circuit on the 
480-volt bus is 22,400 amperes if no motors are 


connected to the bus. Motors contribute short-circuit 
current for a brief period. If it is assumed that there 
is a 1000-kva motor load connected to the 480-volt 
bus, the actual short-circuit current available is 28,400 
amperes. Therefore, the secondary breakers should 
have a minimum short circuit capacity of 28,400 
amperes at 480 volts. 

It is never wise to select the rating of a circuit 
breaker without knowing all the facts concerning 
future expansion of the plant and future plans of the 
utility. Some plant distribution systems grow to a 
point where the circuit protective devices become 
inadequate and unsafe. 





DITORIAL 


impertinent Questions on Pertinent Subjects 


b> If synthetic rubber had not been developed, what would No. | Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet be selling for now? 

& If the United States Government still controlled synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing facilities, what would be the price per pound of general purpose 
synthetic? 

& If agricultural science developed a method whereby a rubber tree would 
be fruitful at the end of two years rather than seven, would capital investment 
in rubber growing areas increase? 

& If a greater demand existed for butyl rubber tires, how long would you 
have to wait before you could buy a replacement tire? 

® If the natural rubber stockpile were released, would Malaya go Com- 
munist? 


& If a domestic footwear manufacturer goes to Hong Kong on a vacation, 
does he buy a $30 hand-tailored suit? 


& If carbon black were white, how many tons would be sold in a given year? 
& If authoritative groups finally and unequivocally decided to call urethane 
a plastic, what business would you be in? 

& If the government removed itself from all areas of business and commerce, 
would your company be better off? 

& If hospitality suites were non-existent at Rubber Division meetings, 
would you go? 

Answered the questions? Come to any conclusions? Have any questions 
of your own you would like to submit? We've played the game and we 
have some of our own answers—if few conclusions. What can safely be 
said is: 

(1) Rubber manufacturers are human. 


(2) Rubber manufacturers must not only know what is going on in their 
own plants, they must also know what is going on in Indonesia. 


(3) A rose smells as sweet by any other name. 


(4) Editors get as tired as anybody else. 
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BUSINESS CREDIT 


By ALAN S. JEFFREY 


Executive Vice-President, 


National Association of Credit Management. 


44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


® Business credit can be defined in 
many ways but one rubber industry 
secretary-treasurer has summarized it in 
this fashion: “Credit is a privilege ex- 
tended by the seller to the buyer, en- 
titling the buyer to the use of money, 
commodities, or services for a specified 
period of time. It is based on con- 
fidence in the buyer’s ability and will- 
ingness to pay the agreed amount when 
it is due.” Placing trust is at the heart 
of credit, but it also involves risk, 
economic exchange and futurity. 

Business credit usually refers to 
credit transactions at the manufacturing 
and wholesale levels, in this respect un- 
like bank credit and consumer credit, 
which are two of the more common 
other types. One indication of the im- 
portance of credit in today’s business 
world is the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, which now numbers about 35,500 
managers of business credit. Of these 
about 44 per cent manage credit for 
wholesalers, jobbers, and distributors, 
and another 35 per cent do this job for 
manufacturers. About five per cent are 
credit managers in banks, and the re- 
mainder manage credits for service or- 
ganizations, factors, public utilities, and 
other non-retail concerns. 


The Credit Manager's Job 


The modern credit manager's job, 
putting it plainly, is to get the most 
business with the least loss. It is axi- 
omatic that no sale is complete until 
the money has been collected. The suc- 
cess of a company depends to a large 
extent upon the degree to which sales 
and credit functions can be coordinated. 

Interviewed for this article, the credit 
manager of a West Coast rubber com- 
pany says that building a sound business 
is like building a house. Sales are the 
foundation, manufacturing the walls, 
and collection the roof. Says he: “With 
one of these missing, there can be no 
house.” 

It is the credit department’s job to 
protect the profits from sales and de- 
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liver them to the company’s treasury. 
Any failure in the performance of this 
function is more costly to the company 
than the failure to make the sale itself. 
In a company operating on a net profit 
of 5 per cent of sales, it will take 
$2,000 in new sales to recoup a single 
charge-off of $100. 

Appraising the customer as a credit 
risk thus becomes one of the key re- 
sponsibilities of the credit executive. 
To do this the credit manager looks 
hard at the customer’s character, cap- 
ital, and capacity—criteria ranked in 
that order by credit executives them- 
selves in a recent survey. 

In fact, 53 per cent of the executives 
surveyed put character first. The credit 
manager needs to answer this question: 
“Does the customer have integrity and 
want to pay his bills?” Capital was 
ranked first by more than a fourth of 
the managers. “Does the man have the 
money to pay his bills?” And capacity, 
ranked as the single most crucial factor 
by 12 per cent, answers the question: 
“Is the business itself strong and pro- 
ductive enough to produce sufficient 
revenue to pay bills?” 

In appraising a customer, a credit ex- 
ecutive also looks at business condi- 
tions and economic trends, both over- 
all and in the specific industry, such as 
the rubber industry. About nine per 
cent of the men surveyed named this 
factor as most crucial, along with such 
others as location of the business, in- 
surance coverage, collateral, and cash 
on hand. 

A Midwest wholesale rubber distrib- 
utor says, “When you get right down 
to bedrock, there are only two types of 
people who owe you a past due ac- 
count. One is the fellow who would 
like to pay you but can’t; the other is 
the fellow who could pay you, but 
won't. Fortunately, we have found that 
more than 992 per cent of our collec- 
tion problems are with the latter type.” 

The tough customers to appraise, 
obviously, are the marginal customers. 
Significantly, in a recent NACM survey 
of members not a single credit man- 
ager said his company had no mar- 


ginal customers. The annual sales vol- 
ume of the respondents’ companies 
ranged from under $100,000 to more 
than $1 billion. This survey revealed 
that exactly one out of four companies 
depends on marginal customers for 21 
per cent or more of its total sales vol- 
ume, and another third of the com- 
panies gets from 11 to 20 per cent of 
its business from marginal accounts. 

The marginal account has at least 
four fundamental characteristics: (1) 
responsible management, (2) strong 
sales potential, (3) a record of slow 
payments, and (4) inadequate working 
capital. There are other plus and minus 
factors, of course. Products with a high 
profit margin, for example. might be 
sold profitably even though collection 
is expected to be slow. The customer’s 
capacity to produce, his experience in a 
line, and a good location might out- 
weigh handicaps such as lack of money 
and indebtedness. It is with this mix- 
ture of handicaps and desireable qual- 
ities that a credit manager must work 
in helping the customer help himself, 
and over the long range, the creditor’s 
own company. One rubber industry 
credit executive describes the credit de- 
partment’s normal credit checking pro- 
cedures like this: 


How Credit Checking Works 


“As orders come in they are sub- 
mitted to the credit department for 
approval. If it is someone to whom we 
have been selling regularly and the ac- 
count has been taken care of satis- 
factorily, credit approval is automatic. 
If the order is from someone we have 
never sold before, or have not had an 
opportunity to investigate from a sales- 
man’s request, we then start an im- 
mediate investigation through regular 
channels. We find that the most helpful 
of these is the local Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Management which usually has 
or can get for us information from 
other creditors on ‘how he pays.’ ” 

The general credit manager of a 
large tire company describes his ap- 
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proach to wholesalers as follows: “For 
the most part we sell to the small busi- 
nessman in a highly competitive indus- 
try. An efficient hard-hitting organiza- 
tion is required to produce profits in 
the tire business. For us, it is necessary 
to sell a large proportion of marginal 
credit accounts. 

“A high percentage of our dealers 
have inadequate capital for their needs. 
This is caused primarily by a multi- 
plicity of product lines and special in- 
ducements to buy in quantities which, 
in turn, results in a slow inventory 
turnover. Added to this is the necessity 
of making retail sales on extended 
terms, creating the need for a large in- 
vestment in receivables. In some in- 
dustries, such as automobiles and ap- 
pliances, dealers’ receivables are sold 
to finance companies. Tire accounts 
are not generally acceptable to finance 
companies. 

“It is well known that the heads of 
very few small businesses have much 
knowledge or training in financial man- 
agement. This is fine, if necessary fi- 
nancial management can be hired, but 
seldom can this be fitted into the bud- 
get. As we are normally by far the 
largest creditor, it is our job to find a 
way to keep our customers financially 
healthy. 


Making the Credit Decision 


“The first thing a credit manager 
must have to make intelligent decisions 
is a current balance sheet and operat- 
ing statement on major accounts and 
marginal outlets. It is then possible to 
put the finger on the strengths and 
weaknesses of a business and not only 
make sound credit decisions, but prop- 
erly advise the customer. By refusing 
to permit a customer’s account to get 
out of hand, we know that we are 
performing a real service. 

“In our business, credit executives 
must spend much of their time in the 
field consulting with our customers and 
trying to solve their financial prob- 
lems. Under certain conditions, it is 
possible for us to extend long-term fi- 
nancing to support inventories, receiv- 
ables, or equipment. The application 
of these programs becomes the respon- 
sibility of our credit department, and 
they have served an important role in 
building successful tire outlets in the 
industry. 

“We try to teach our sales outlets to 
apply for bank loans where necessary 
and guide them in seeking applications 
for long-term help from the Small 
Business Administration, insurance 
companies, or other financial institu- 
tions. The key, of course, is an intel- 
ligent analysis of needs and proper fi- 
nancial planning for repayment. We 
try to teach these fundamentals to those 
of our customers who need this advice. 

“Establishing a credit line on a new 
account of any size with our company 
will normally require a personal call by 
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the credit manager. He will first as- 
semble all the usual credit informa- 
tion possible from the outside and then 
obtain the latest balance sheet and op- 
erating statement at the time of the 
visit. These are then analyzed on the 
spot and discussed with the customer. 


Informing the Customer 


“This procedure’ establishes the 
proper relationship between our credit 
department and the dealer, helps us 
gain his confidence, and obtain a sound 
appraisal of the management of the 
business, its problems, and its potential. 
We also tell the customer the credit 
line that will be assigned to his account 
and explain our terms and the way we 
do business. 

“Approval of incoming orders is, in 
many cases, routine, but we are faced 
constantly with decisions on larger 
orders which will stretch the credit 
limit of the customer. This is particu- 
larly true during the winter months 
when the rubber industry extends 
spring dating terms. It takes a great 
deal of sales ability and frequently 
some backbone to refuse or reduce an 
order for an important account. We 
prefer to do this by phone or a per- 
sonal contact wherever possible. Our 
principal objective is to make sure our 
customer knows that this is for his own 
protection as well as ours.” 

The credit manager of the footwear 
division of a major rubber manufac- 
turer has this to say about the “hun- 
dreds of cases each year of borderline 
or marginal accounts that could be and 
must be sold”: 

“Gone is the picture of the scowling 
growling credit man pounding his desk 
and saying ‘No!’ Today we must change 
this to ‘How?’ We are all in competi- 
tion, looking for sales, new outlets. It 
is easy to say no on the face of things 
as they appear. It is much more diffi- 
cult to say, ‘How can I sell this man 
and protect our investment?’ ” 


The Overdue Account 


This is the everyday job of the credit 
manager, yet even the best credit man- 
ager’s judgment is not always foolproof. 
Decisions to extend credit often have 
to be made on incomplete or obso- 
lescent information. And an individual, 
as well as the economic climate, can 
run into a spell of bad weather. The 
credit manager then faces one of his 
most trying problems: collecting the 
long overdue accounts. 

Every credit sale involves the time 
factor—a later date when the money 
becomes due. When a customer fails 
to pay on time, he is, in effect, operat- 
ing on an interest-free loan from the 
seller. In some segments of the rubber 
industry, the problem is complicated by 
seasonal datings, permitting discounts, 
on some lines, as long as four and six 
months after the sale. A discount, often 


of about 2 per cent, is granted cus- 
tomers for paying on time. This is de- 
signed to induce prompter payment. 

All sound collection methods must 
begin with a good system, a firm policy, 
and a regular procedure for analyzing 
overdue accounts— who owes how 
much, and how long the amount is 
overdue. 

The credit manager's first step in con- 
trol is to make an “aging study” of ac- 
counts receivable. In many industries, 
the pattern is to divide accounts into 
groups overdue 30, 60, and 90 days. 
With seasonal datings typical of some 
rubber goods industries, of course, the 
time breakdown could stretch out to 
much longer periods. Many credit ex- 
ecutives claim that accounts 30 days 
slow are worth only about 90 cents on 
the dollar, with a progressive drop 
proportionate to the degree of lateness. 
If an account is unpaid for a year, say 
credit managers, it is questionable if 
it’s worth even 25 cents on the dollar. 

Prompt and well-planned action is, 
therefore, called for. The credit depart- 
ment will take the first steps to collect. 
If this fails, the account may be put in 
the hands of a reputable, approved col- 
lection bureau. Ultimately, the case 
may be put in the hands of a lawyer. 

Paramount in importance through all 
these procedures is an approach that 
combines tact with forcefulness. The 
object is to get the money and, at the 
same time, keep the customer’s good- 
will. This objective puts a premium 
on the credit manager’s understanding 
of psychology, patient determination, 
and letter-writing skill. 


Standards of Success 


In most companies, the effectiveness 
of the credit department is appraised 
by one or more of three widely used 
gauges: (1) percentage of credit sales 
collected in any given period. (2) ratio 
of bad debt losses to sales, and (3) 
some measure of how long past-due ac- 
counts have been owing. These yard- 
sticks yield a measure of how much 
cash the credit department keeps flow- 
ing in, how fast it collects it, and how 
little it loses. 

Managing credit, then, is running the 
instrument that permits the flow of 
goods and services through the market. 
The credit manager’s job is to keep that 
instrument in sound working order. 
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FTC Rules Against 

. . a 
Tire Sales Commissions 
> The Federal Trade Commission, 
in an action taken on March 15, 
1961, ruled that separate contracts 
entered into by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. with the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. and the Shell Oil Co. 
“have unlawfully injured competi- 
tion” in the distribution of tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories at the manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail 
levels.” 

The FTC ordered immediate can- 
cellation of the contracts between the 
tire and oil companies, together with 
similar contracts held by any one 
of them “with any other companies.” 

The Government agency sent a 
companion case involving the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the Texas Co. 
back to an FTC examiner to develop 
further evidence. 

Earl B. Hathaway, vice-president 
of sales for Firestone, stated that the 
company will file an appeal of the 
FTC cease and desist order. He 
pointed out that the sales commis- 
sion plan has been a common prac- 
tice in the rubber industry for 30 
years and has always been accepted 
as legal. He based his opinion on 
the fact that the FTC ruling re- 
versed a previous ruling of the trial 
examiner, rendered on October 23, 
1959, who held that the sales com- 
mission plan was legal and absolved 
Firestone of all charges of coercion 
in connection with the administra- 
tion of the plan. 

Goodyear reports that it also will 
aggressively appeal the FTC ruling. 
According to O. E. Miles, a vice- 
president of the company, this is the 
first time that the sales commission 
plan, which is historic in the in- 
dustry, has been held to be illegal, 
and represents new law on _ the 
subject. 

According to the FTC, Shell and 
Atlantic were paid commissions of 
from 7.5 to 10 per cent by Firestone 
and Goodyear for assistance in get- 
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ting orders from their service sta- 
tions. The payments were made on 
a monthly basis. For example, in 
1955 Atlantic received more than 
$500,000 each from Firestone and 
Goodyear in commissions, the FTC 
stated. In addition, by 1957 the two 
tire manufacturers were paying Shell 
a total of more than $3,500,000 an- 
nually on dealer purchases. 

The Government’s opinion was 
written by outgoing FTC Chairman 
Earl W. Kintner. He said the FTC 
found evidence that the oil com- 
panies “coerced” their dealers into 
buying the sponsored products under 
threat of lease cancellation or other 
retaliation. 

Mr. Kintner reported that whole- 
saler dealers handling products of 
such companies as U.S. Rubber Co., 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., and Mans- 
field Tire & Rubber Co. testified that 
they were unable to sell tires to At- 
lantic service station dealers, except 
upon an occasional “pickup” basis 
when a motorist demanded a tire 
brand other than the locally spon- 
sored offering available at the station. 


FTC Warns Tire Industry 


> In its second warning to tire man- 
ufacturers and dealers, the Federal 
Trade Commission has called for an 
end to deceptive pricing practices. 
The commission revealed that a let- 
ter has been sent to the industry ask- 
ing for data on use of comparative 
retail price claims and asking how 
guarantees to purchasers were car- 
ried out. Increasing complaints 
against improper advertising and 
guarantees have resulted in a warn- 
ing that failure to comply with laws 
could lead to investigation and court 
action. 





An index to Volume 88 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 177 to 
180 of this issue. 











Firestone Files Suit 
Against General Tire 
> Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is 
suing the General Tire & Rubber 
Co. over General Tire’s recently- 
issued patent for the use of oil- 
extended rubber. The suit, filed by 
Firestone in Federal Court at Bal- 
timore, Md., asks that the patent be 
declared void and invalid and the 
court recognize that Firestone and 
its customers now possess the right 
to use oil-extended rubber freely 
and without restriction throughout 
the world. 

McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., In- 
diana, Penna., joined Firestone as 
a plaintiff to determine its rights as 
an independent tire company which 
uses oil-extended rubber manufac- 
tured and sold by Firestone. Both 
Firestone and McCreary Tire believe 
that a favorable ruling would set a 
precedent for the protection of all 
small tire companies using  oil- 
extended rubber. 

According to Firestone, it filed 
suit after General Tire repeatedly 
threatened legal action against the 
firm and its customers. The suit also 
asks the court to restrain General 
Tire from threatening legal action, 
charging infringement and otherwise 
harassing Firestone and its  cus- 
tomers. 

Firestone pointed out that the re- 
cent actions by General Tire are in 
violation of that company’s obliga- 
tions under a research contract it 
held with the Federal Government 
from 1949 to 1955. Firestone claims 
that all work done by General Tire 
on oil-extended rubber came under 
this contract, and contends that it 
has already purchased rights under 
the contract from the Government. 

A Firestone spokesman declared 
that the principles involved are im- 
portant because the public has 
already paid for the development of 
oil-extended rubber through Gov- 
ernment contracts, and a royalty to 
General Tire in effect would mean 
a second payment by the public. 
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Firestone Buys Dayco's 
Dayton Tire Division 


» An agreement was reached on 
March 27 between the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the Dayco 
Corp. for the purchase of the Tire 
Division of Dayco by Firestone. The 
purchase was for cash, but the price 
was not disclosed. Firestone will 
acquire the assets of the Dayton Tire 
Division including manufacturing 
facilities, equipment and furnishings, 
inventory, and the Dayton brand 
name. None of the technical service 
agreements of Dayco or its prede- 
cessor, the Dayton Rubber Co., with 
foreign tire companies is included in 
the proposed sale. 

Raymond C. Firestone, president 
of Firestone, stated that the acquisi- 
tion of the Dayton facilities was part 
of the company’s program of in- 
creasing productive capacity to sat- 
isfy its increased business. ‘We ex- 
pect to maintain and increase pro- 
duction of Dayton tires, in the 
plant,” he said, “and offer full co- 
operation to all Dayton dealers, dis- 
tributors, and other customers.” 

The acquisition will be operated as 
a subsidiary of Firestone under the 
name of the Dayton Tire & Rubber 
Co. C. M. Barnes, formerly assist- 
ant to president of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Calif., has been 
elected president of the new sub- 
sidiary. 

According to A. L. Freedlander, 
Dayco chairman, the sale of the tire 
business to Firestone will enable 
Dayco to concentrate its activities on 
other segments of the rubber indus- 
try and at the same time assure Day- 
ton tire distributors of a steady sup- 
ply of Dayton brand tires. He added 
that “Firestone’s purchase of the 
Dayco tire plant assures continued 
operation of the Dayton Tire Divi- 
sion.” 

Mr. Freedlander emphasized that 
“the sale is solely of the tire division 
and in no way affects our other ten 
manufacturing plants, our other sub- 
sidiaries and divisions, and our for- 
eign technical agreements.” 

According to the Dayco chair- 
man, the proceeds of the sale will be 
applied against existing indebtedness 
so that its annual interest charge will 
be reduced by approximately $1 mil- 
lion per year. Mr. Freedlander 
further stated that this sale in no 
way affects Dayco’s substantial hold- 
ings in the Copolymer Rubber & 
Chemical Corp. of Baton Rouge, La. 

The Dayton Tire Division repre- 
sented about 30 per cent of Dayco’s 
total sales volume. The remaining 
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Carlo Giraudi 


Witco Vice-President 


> Dr. Carlo Giraudi has _ been 
elected vice-president for research, 
development, and engineering of the 
Witco Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Previously, Dr. Giraudi 
was vice-president and technical di- 
rector of the Ultra Chemical Works, 
Inc., a Witco subsidiary, which he 
joined in 1949. In his new post, his 
responsibilities extend to all Witco 
divisions and subsidiaries, including 
the Sonneborn Chemical & Refining 
Corp., the Ultra Chemical Works, 
Inc., and other wholly-owned com- 
pany operations, both foreign and 
domestic. Dr. Giraudi received his 
Ph.D. from the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Milan, Italy, and is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and the Ameri- 
can Management Association. 


Scrap Rubber Officers 


®> The Scrap Rubber and Plastics 
Institute elected its officers for 1961- 
1962 during the 48th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 


of Secondary Material Industries, 
held on March 13 at the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco, Calif. The 
new Officers are: President, Sidney 
Freedman (H. Muehlstein); Vice- 
President, Ben Gordon (A. Schul- 
man); Secretary-Treasurer, Elinor 
B. Roberts (NASMI Staff). 


divisions and_ subsidiaries, which 
account for 70 per cent of Dayco’s 
sales, have been over the years more 
profitable than the tire division, Mr. 
Freedlander pointed out. 


Erect First Unit In 
Monochem Complex 


> Monochem, Inc., the company 
recently formed and jointly-owned 
by the Borden Co. and the United 
States Rubber Co., has begun con- 
struction of a $20 million chemical 
plant in Geismar, Louisiana. This 
is the first unit in a major chemical 
complex to be constructed on the 
850 -acre site. Approximately 150 
million pounds of vinyl chloride and 
80 million pounds of acetylene will 
be produced annually, the output to 
be used by adjacent, individually- 
owned Borden and U.S. Rubber 
plants for the manufacture of other 
chemical products. The initial unit 
is slated for completion by the end 
of 1962. 

Monochem also announced the 
formal organization of the company, 
which calls for the annual rotation 
of the presidency and executive vice- 
presidency between Borden and U. S. 
Rubber. Earle S. Ebers, a group 
vice-president of U.S. Rubber, has 
been elected president of the new 
firm. Augustine R. Marusi, presi- 
dent of the Borden Chemical Co., 
has been elected executive vice- 
president. Other officers of Mono- 
chem are: John V. Lynn, vice-presi- 
dent of operations; Everett L. Noet- 
zel, treasurer; and Granville T. Pow- 
nall, secretary. 

Representing U.S. Rubber on 
Monochem’s eight-man board of di- 
rectors are: Herbert M. Kelton, F. 
Dudley Chittenden, F. N. Taff, and 
Mr. Ebers. The Borden members 
are: Eugene J. Sullivan, William R. 
Moffitt, and Messrs. Marusi and 
Noetzel. 


United Carbon Binder 


> A loose-leaf binder, designed to 
hold a series of new bulletins which 
discuss rubber and carbon black be- 
havior has been made available by 
the United Carbon Co., Inc., 410 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. The 
new binder contains the first four 
issues of the bulletin, called “Tech- 
niques,” which covers such subjects 
as: Styrene - Butadiene Rubber and 
Carbon Blacks and Shore Hardness 
Review; Carbon Black Loading in 
the 50-70 Shore A Durometer 
Range; Defining Carbon Black - Oil 
Ratio Requirements for Constant 
Mooney Viscosity; and Carbon 
Black-Oil Ratios for Base Compound 
Extension at a Constant Hardness 
Level. 





Southern Rubber Group 
Holds Two Symposiums 


> The Winter Meeting of the South- 
ern Rubber Group was held on Jan- 
uary 20 and 21 at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas. The tech- 
nical sessions, attended by 190 mem- 
bers, consisted of two symposiums. 

The symposium on “Metallic Ox- 
ide Curing Systems in All Polymers” 
was moderated by Joe E. Stonis 
(C. P. Hall) and the panelists and 
their subjects were: William Deis 
(Merck), “Magnesium Oxides in 
Elastomers,” and Marvin R. Coul- 
ter (American Zinc Sales), “The 
Production of Zinc Oxide and Its 
Use in the Compounding of Elas- 
tomers.” 

Grady Oaks (Southeastern Rub- 
ber) was the moderator of the sym- 
posium on “Retread Manufacture 
and Recapping Processes” and the 
panelists and their subjects were: 
Jack Jones (Gates Rubber), “Tread 
Rubber Manufacturing,” and E. J. 
Wagner (Super Mold Corp.), “Re 
treading Problems.” 

The first panelist, Mr. Deis, 
stated that two general types of mag- 
nesium oxide are available to the 
rubber compounder, and they differ 
in purity, surface area, and reactiv- 
ity toward acid. He explained that 
the heavy calcined designation re- 
fers to an inactive, and generally im- 


pure, type which was one of the first 
inorganic accelerators for natural 
rubber. It finds limited use in to- 
day’s compounding. Ordinarily, he 
remarked, this type is used in 
highly loaded clay compounds to 
dry the stock and give denser cured 
products. 

According to Mr. Deis, who is 
manager of Merck’s rubber lab- 
oratory, the second general type is 
the active magnesium oxide which 
is a necessary and important com- 
pounding ingredient for many elas- 
tomers. The largest use of this type. 
he stated, is in the halogen-contain- 
ing polymers. The speaker described 
the chemical and physical properties 
of magnesium oxide which are of 
importance to the rubber com- 
pounder, and discussed, in detail, the 
material's performance in such elas- 
tomers as neoprene, Hypalon, flu- 
oroelastomers, chlorobutyl, butyl, 
and SBR. 

In his discussion of zinc oxide, the 
next speaker, Mr. Coulter, stated 
that the material has been an im- 
portant rubber compounding ingredi- 
ent since the very beginnings of the 
industry. According to the speaker, 
who is rubber service director for 
American Zinc Sales, in the early 
days zinc oxide was used as an ac- 


Panelists for the Southern Rubber Group symposium on "Metallic Oxide Curing Systems 
in all Polymers." Left to right, William Deis (Merck), Marvin K. Coulter (American Zinc 
Sales), and Joe E. Stonis (C. P. Hall), moderator. 
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celerator of vulcanization as were 
several other inorganic chemicals 
such as magnesium oxide, calcium 
oxide, and lead oxide. 

Mr. Coulter pointed out that to- 
day the primary applications of zinc 
oxide in rubber compounding are: 
activation of the reaction of vulcani- 
zation; actual vulcanizing component 
in several elastomers; reinforcement 
of high quality white compounds; 
loading pigment in electrical insu- 
lating compounds; and loading pig- 
ment in heat-resistant compounds. 
He emphasized that of the many 
functions of zinc oxide in rubber, 
its use in promoting the reaction of 
vulcanization is certainly the most 
universal and most important. 


Zine Oxide Function 


This function of zinc oxide, he 
stated, is essentially the same for 
most of the volume elastomers, spe- 
cifically natural rubber and all forms 
of SBR, butyl, and nitrile rubbers. 
However, he said, the use of zinc 
oxides in neoprene and Thiokol is 
somewhat different. In those elas- 
tomers, it is the vulcanizing ingredi- 
ent rather than the activator. The 
function of activating vulcanization 
is also the same whether the com- 
pounding form be dry rubber or 
latex. 

The first speaker on the tread rub- 
ber symposium, Mr, Jones, remarked 
that some of the factors contributing 
to the problems that can be involved 
in the compounding and manufactur- 
ing of tread rubber are: uniformity, 
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Panelists for the Southern Rubber Group symposium on “Retread Manufacture and 


Recapping Processes”. 


Left to right, Jack Jones (Gates Rubber), Ed Wagner (Super 


Mold), and Grady Oaks (Southeastern Rubber), moderator. 


safe extrusion, long shelf life, plia- 
bility, cushion tack, balanced cure, 
crack resistance, and separation re- 
sistance. With these problems, in 
mind, the speaker pointed out that 
the compounder designing a new 
tread rubber faces a rather formid- 
able assignment. First, he must de- 
cide if the polymer selected has a 
satisfactory rate of cure, and if not, 
can the rate of cure be adjusted by 
a satisfactory choice of acceleration. 

According to Mr. Jones, after the 
initial compounding has been com- 
pleted, the compounder must evalu- 
ate several factors of the tread rub- 
ber materials, such as: shelf life, 
changes during storage, wheel tests, 
fleet and commercial tests, tear re- 
sistance, curing variations, and shop 
tests. 

Mr. Wagner, the final speaker, re- 
marked that the development of a 
rereading matrix, in contrast to a 
new tire matrix or mold, is depend- 
ent upon a composite of dimensions. 


Considering Butyl Plant 
> According to a recent statement 
by J. W. Crosby, president, the 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation is 
considering building a butyl rubber 
plant in cooperation with the Cities 
Service Co. Engineering studies are 
practically completed and a decision 
will be reached shortly. Mr. Crosby 
indicated that Cities Service would 
have the larger interest in the plant, 
which might involve a total capital 
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These dimensions are based upon 
worn-tire data that exist in the field. 
He explained that designing a matrix 
which, in effect, will process a range 
of casings of various dimensions and 
cure tread rubber to the prepared 
casings, poses such problems as: the 
radius of the worn tires, the con- 
struction of these tires, their diam- 
eter, cross-section, etc. 

In addition to the determinations 
which are necessary for the calcula- 
tions of proper dimensions for any 
particular matrix, Mr. Wagner stated 
that there is the problem of con- 
stantly appraising worn-tire data for 
given or existing matrices in the field. 
The speaker pointed out that unlike 
new tire molds which are designed 
for predetermined dimensions, and 
a green tire constructed to fit their 
dimensions, the retread manufacturer 
must work just the opposite. He 
must design his matrix to accommo- 
date the dimensions of worn tires 
that are already in the field. 


outlay of some $25 million. He also 
stated that Thiokol Chemical has no 
immediate plans for equity financing 
to cover the butyl rubber operation 
or any other project currently under 
consideration. Thiokol Chemical 
was active in butyl rubber sales over 
a period of several years under a 
special arrangement with the Enjay 
Chemical Co. at the time that Petrol- 
eum Chemicals, Inc., was consider- 
ing the production of butyl rubber. 


Synthetic Group 
Names Committeemen 


> The International Institute of Syn- 
thetic Rubber Producers, Inc., has 
appointed 11 persons to its SBR Di- 
vision, of the North American Sec- 
tion, 16 to its Technical Committee, 
and 5 to its Statistical Committee. 
The committeemen are: 

SBR_ Division—Chairman, I. W. 
Adams, Jr. (Copolymer Rubber & 
Chemical); Vice-Chairman, C. A. 
Hill (Firestone Synthetic); F. J. 
Sackfield (American Synthetic Rub- 
ber); John A. Kleinhans (General 
Tire); D. L. Matthews (Goodrich- 
Gulf); M. J. Rhoad (Goodyear); 
C. M. Tucker (Phillips); E. E. Gale 
(Polymer Corp., Ltd.) R. L. Kittle 
(Shell Chemical); A. G. Treadgold 
(United Carbon); D. E. Welch 
(U. S. Rubber). 

Technical Committee—Chairman, 
F. W. Hannsgen (Shell Chemical) ; 
Vice-Chairman, E. S. Pfau (General 
Tire); Dr. Edward Carr (Firestone 
Synthetic); Paul Cornell (Goodrich- 
Gulf); K. G. Burridge (Interna- 
tional Synthetic Rubber Co., Ltd.); 
Yorinori Yoshida (Japan Synthetic 
Rubber Co., Ltd.); Dr. W. W. 
Crouch (Phillips Chemical); D. E. 
McLellan (Polymer Corp., Ltd.); 
J. Van Der Bie (Shell International 
Chemical Co., Ltd.); John H. Mc- 
Kenzie (United Carbon); Dr. D. C. 
McCleary (U. S. Rubber); Dr. 
Thomas W. Boyer (American Syn- 
thetic Rubber); Dr. Clito Capitani 
(ANIC); Dr. F. Engel (Chemische 
Werke Huels); Dr. Ray Schultz 
(Copolymer Ruubber & Chemical); 
Merle Wendt (Goodyear). 

Statistical Committee—Chairman, 
D. A. MacDougall (Firestone Syn- 
thetic); R. S. Faylor (Goodyear); 
L. Smith (U. S. Rubber); K. Greene 
(Goodrich-Gulf); C. R. Sykes (Pol- 
ymer Corp., Ltd.). 


Develops Release Paper 
> A new release paper for rubber 


sheeting has been developed by 
Crocker, Burbank Papers, Inc., 
Fitchburg, Mass. Called Stick-Not, 
the product is designed for use as 
a casting paper for calendered rub- 
ber or as an interleaf for rubber 
blankets. It is said to provide easy 
release from sticky surfaces and to 
impart a high, smooth finish to the 
rubber. According to the company, 
Stick-Not has an unusually high ten- 
sile and tear strength and it can 
easily be die-cut or printed on the 
untreated side. 





industry Objects To 
Federal Tax Proposals 


> Manufacturers of tires, tubes, and 
tread rubber have registered vigorous 
opposition to the excise tax increases 
which the Federal Administration 
has asked Congress to levy on those 
products. The tax increases are said 
to be designed to provide additional 
revenue for the construction of Fed- 
eral highways. The proposed taxes 
call for an increase on highway 
tires from 8 to 10c per pound, up 
25 per cent; inner tubes from 9 to 
10c per pound, up 11 per cent and 
tread rubber from 3 to 10c per 
pound, up 233 per cent. 

As part of the growing fight 
against the tax levies, the Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Oakland, 
Calif., placed a full-page advertise- 
ment in the March 20 issue of The 
Wall Street Journal, stating its posi- 
tion as a tread rubber manufacturer, 
and the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation proposed its own plan for 
paying for the Federal Highway 
Program without raising user taxes. 

In its newspaper statement, Oliver 
Tire noted that as an alternative to 
the proposed tax levies, the Federal 
Government would increase its gaso- 
line tax by 4c per gallon. Ac- 
cording to the company, this tactic 
of pitting the motorist against the 
tire and trucking industry does not 
appear as being extremely American 
in principle. 


Defends Retreaders 


In its defense of retreaders, Oliver 
lire stated that by increasing tread 
rubber taxes an imbalance would be 
perpetrated which would strongly 
favor new tire sales over retreads, 
opening the way for a “take-over” 
by big business in one of the remain- 
ing strongholds of free enterprise. 
In addition, the 233 per cent increase 
would also be a direct blow to con- 
sumers who use retreads. 

Oliver Tire expressed the feeling 
that it cannot be the intent of Gov- 
ernment to penalize small independ- 
ent businessmen, nor to impose ad- 
ditional costs on consumers least 
able to afford an added tax burden. 
To place a tax on economy and 
thrift, according to the company, is 
an assault on the American way of 
life. 

The RMA’s financing proposal 
was Offered as an alternative to the 
Administration’s request for a sharp 
increase in excise taxes on tire prod- 
ucts and other highway use taxes to 
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G. L. Hembree 


Named by Thiele-Burgess 
» G. L. Hembree has been appoint- 
ed sales representative in the Mid- 
west area for Thiele Kaolin Co. and 
its affiliate, Burgess Pigment Co., 
both of Sandersville, Ga. He will be 
located in Appleton, Wisc., and will 
handle their hydrous and anhydrous 
aluminum silicate pigments and kao- 
lin clays. Mr. Hembree was for- 
merly associated with Borden Chem- 
ical Co., the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
and DuPont. 


avoid a stretch-out or cut-back in 
the huge Federal roads building pro- 
gram. 

Key to the rubber industry plan 
is the assignment of a limited amount 
of highway use taxes, presently di- 
verted to meet the cost of other Fed- 
eral expenses, to the highway pro- 
gram. Ross R. Ormsby, president 
of the RMA, speaking for the indus- 
try, told the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in its hearings on the finance 
problem, that over the next eleven 
fiscal years the Government would 
collect $57.924 billion in highway 
user taxes. 

Mr. Ormsby pointed out that with 
$36.737 billion now ear-marked for 
the highway program, Congress has 
only to tag $4.902 billion of the re- 
maining $21.187 billion of highway 
user taxes in the General Fund for 
construction needs to put the total 
highway program back on schedule. 
This would leave $16.285 billion of 
presently collected highway use taxes 
free in the General Fund to finance 
other Federal programs. 

The RMA president told the Con- 
gressional Committee that taxes at 
the levels proposed, with increases 
ranging from 11 to 233 per cent, 
would impose an onerous burden on 


all of the industry’s customers and 
would be certain to drive some truck- 
ers and retreaders out of business. 
He explained that 63 per cent of the 
proposed 25 per cent increase on 
tires and 61 per cent of the 233 per 
cent increase on tread rubber would 
come out of the pockets of passen- 
ger car owners. Another 16 per 
cent, in each case, would be paid by 
the owners of small trucks. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Ormsby, these groups 
previously absorbed a 60 per cent 
increase in tire taxes and a brand 
new 3c per pound tax on tread rub- 
ber when the Federal Aid Highway 
tax schedule was adopted in 1956. 
Mr. Ormsby questioned whether a 
plan which would raise the tax on 
retread rubber to 33.4 per cent of 
the current cost of that material 
might not put the price so high that 
low income motorists would be in- 
duced to stretch extra miles out of 
bald tires, possibly having an ad- 
verse effect on highway safety. 


RMA Suggestions 


During the hearings, the RMA 
suggested that Congress could “pre- 
vent further encroachment on the 
highway tax sources of the states and 
avoid additional burdens and _ in- 
equities among highway users” by 
taking the following three steps to 
complete the Interstate Highway 
system on schedule and to maintain 
the ABC roads system: 

Keep the current Highway Trust 
Fund items in the Fund at the cur- 
rent rates without changes as sched- 
uled by the 1959 act. 

Pay from the Highway Trust 
Fund the remaining Interstate and 
Defense Highway System costs of 
$30.854 billion, leaving a balance 
in the Fund of $5.883 billion for the 
ABC system. 

Appropriate from the General 
Fund over the next eleven fiscal 
years $4.9 billion for the ABC sys- 
tem to meet its expanded 11-year 
total cost of $10.785 billion. This 
would leave in the General Fund an 
additional $16.225 billion in high- 
way use taxes to be used for non- 
highway programs. 

The RMA spokesman said _ this 
would have the advantages of provid- 
ing funds for completing the system 
on schedule; enabling Congress to 
settle financing problems for the life 
of the program; avoiding an increase 
in user taxes from present levels, 
and freeing sufficient Trust Funds 
to provide 55 per cent of the monies 
needed to finance the ABC system on 
its presently expanded basis. 
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Neotex-Loaded Treads 
Provide More Traction 


> One year ago Columbian Carbon 
Co., New York, N. Y., announced 
an extension of its low modulus 
furnace blacks made from oil into 
the reinforcing tread blacks, specifi- 
cally Neotex 100 in the HAF fine- 
ness range, Neotex 130 in the ISAF 
fineness range and Neotex 150 in 
the SAF fineness range. According 
to the company, these blacks, when 
incorporated into standard tread 
stocks, gave compounds with shore 
hardnesses from 4 to 6 points lower, 
modulus 500 to 700 pounds lower; 
and with equal tensile strengths to 
their higher modulus counterparts. 

The Neotex blacks were specifi- 
cally designed to provide SBR pas- 
senger tires with soft ride and low 
noise; as a channel black replace- 
ment; and for natural rubber off-the- 
road truck tires with superior chip- 
ping and cutting resistance. In the 
course of evaluating the Neotex car- 
bons it was noticed that they gave 
excellent traction. To search this out 
fully, extensive traction tests follow- 
ing as closely as possible tests spe- 
cified by the National Safety Council 
were conducted in both Canada and 
the United States. 


Tests in Canada 


The Canadian tests were con- 
ducted in the vicinity of Sundridge, 
Ontario about 30 miles south of 
North Bay. Ice traction and skid 
were investigated on Lake Bernard 
while snow tests were evaluated on 
the roads in the immediate vicinity. 

A 1961 medium-sized passenger 
car carefully checked for alignment 
and braking and equipped with a 
governor set for 40 miles per hour 
was used in this study. The tires 
evaluated in this study made under 
full factory conditions were SBR 
rib passenger tires containing as the 
control Statex 125 (ISAF) and as 
the experimental, Neotex 130. Also 
evaluated were SBR snow tires hav- 
ing as a control Statex R (HAF) 
and as the experimental, Neotex 100. 
Two types of tests were used: 

(1) The traction test consisted 
of starting the car with immediate 
and full acceleration as controlled 
by the governor from a stop, meas- 
uring the time to reach points 20 
yards and 120 yards down the 
course; also noting the vehicle’s exact 
speed in miles per hour as it crossed 
the 120 yard point. 

(2) The skid test was conducted 
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W. L. Ferguson 


Named by Copolymer 


William L. Ferguson has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
Akron, Ohio, district of the Copoly- 
mer Rubber & Chemical Corp., 
Baton Rouge, La. A _ native of 
Muncie, Ind., Mr. Ferguson has had 
more than 11 years experience as a 
rubber compounder. He will share 
the Akron district with Skip Morris, 
now serving the area for Copolymer 
Rubber. 


by starting the car into the test 


course at a set speed of precisely 20 
miles per hour. At a designated point 
the hand or emergency brakes were 
set locking the rear wheels and the 
skid distance accurately measured in 
feet. A more accurate and straight 
skid test can be obtained by this 
method over that of locking all four 
wheels by the foot brake. 

Hill traction tests were run as de- 
scribed above in (1). Also addi- 
tional traction was determined by 
easing the car at a slow speed up 
the hill until traction was broken. 


Summary 


In summary, on clear ice the 
Neotex 130 rib tire and the Neotex 
100 snow tires provided 20 per cent 
better traction than their respective 
ISAF and HAF controls. Clear ice 
skid tests were severe for all tires 
and somewhat erratic, but directional 
improvements in the range of 6 to 8 
per cent for the Neotex were noted. 

On hard packed snow on an ice 
base the Neotex 130 tires gave 20 





An index to Volume 88 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages |77 to 
180 of this issue. 








Seiberling Nytex Tire 


> A tire combining two plies of 
nylon cord fabric and two plies of 
high-tenacity rayon fabric in_ its 
construction has been developed by 
the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. The new tire construction has 
been trademarked Nytex, and the 
company says that it has applied for 
a patent on the idea of combining 
the two fabrics in a tire. The two 
nylon plies are on the inside of the 
tire, where greatest impact resistance 
is said to be needed. The rayon 
plies are on the outside, under the 
tread. 

After testing the tires on the com- 
pany’s passenger tire test fleet at 
Fredericksburg, Texas, and in actual 
service on a large taxi fleet in an 
Eastern city, Seiberling claims that 
the tires retained their original 
strength better than either nylon or 
rayon tires after thousands of miles 
of service. The new construction 
will be introduced initially in Seiber- 
ling’s fii'st-quality Super Service line. 
The company reports that it is ex- 
perimenting with other combinations 
of the two fabrics for premium tire 
use. 


to 25 per cent better traction than 
the ISAF control and 16 per cent 
better skid resistance. For the safety 
conscious driver this 16 per cent 
improvement at 20 miles per hour 
amounts to approximately 20 feet 
less skid. 

On hill traction tests conducted 
on packed snow with an ice base 
and following procedures for trac- 
tion testing previously outlined, the 
Neotex 130 rib tires and the Neotex 
100 snow tires reached the 20 and 
120 yard markers in excellent time 
and showed surprisingly good trac- 
tion on the 8° slopes. Under the 
same conditions the ISAF rib and 
the HAF snow tire controls were 
unable to gain traction and therefore 
unable to get away from the starting 
marker. 

Further hill tests were conducted 
on 15° slopes where not only did 
the Neotex 130 rib tires and the 
Neotex 100 snow tires climb the 
slopes from a slow running start but 
were able to come to a full stop mid- 
way up the slopes and restart again 
without breaking traction, Colum- 
bian Carbon reported. The ISAF rib 
tire and the HAF snow tire controls 
were unable to climb the hill, break- 
ing traction even with a slow run- 
ning start. 





"Slippery" Rubber 
Developed by Quantum 


© Quantum, Inc., a research labora- 
tory in Wallingford, Connecticut, 
has taken the “rub” out of rubber— 
and opened the way for a whole 
series of new products with potential 
applications to aircraft, automobiles, 
and other precision mechanisms. 
Through ingenious chemical treat- 
ment processes, it has produced rub- 
ber that is slippery to the feel and 
touch yet retains the elasticity and 
other desirable properties of natural 
or synthetic materials. 

The significance of the develop- 
ment, according to Dr. C. M. Doede, 
president of Quantum, Inc., is that a 
new approach to the design and 
production of dynamic seals for pre- 
cision mechanisms is made feasible. 
Conceivably, with further develop- 
ment, “slippery” rubber would make 
possible O-rings, Chevron seals, U- 
packings, and lip seals for rotary 
and reciprocating shafts that could 
function for long periods of time in 
the absence of applied lubricants. 


Service Life Extended 


A minimum expectancy, Dr. 
Doede said, is that the service life 
of many types of rubber seals in me- 
chanical products can be greatly 
extended. The reason for this is 
that taking “rub” out of rubber elim- 
inates the chief cause of seal failures. 

According to Dr. Doede, “slip- 
pery” rubber may eliminate the 
grease leaks that sometimes occur 
around automobile wheel bearings— 
often with damage to the car's 
brakes—or the leaks that occur 
around shafts in washing machines, 
power tools, and other household 
mechanisms. It could also make 
possible completely airtight weather 
seals around windows and doors, yet 
permit “non-stick” opening of the 
door or easy sliding of the window. 

Quantum, according to Dr. 
Doede, has much laboratory re- 
search ahead of it before “slippery” 
rubber will be available for sundry 
consumer products. But it has suc- 
cessfully made one rubber which 
compares with Teflon in its low- 
friction properties. Also, the labora- 
tory, having worked out the basic 
principles, has many ideas for future 
improvements, and for tailoring 
“slippery” rubbers for specific uses. 

The chemistry involved in the 
process is highly sophisticated. What 
Quantum does is “graft polymerize” 
chemically active “monomers or olig- 
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E. W. Varnum 


New Quabaug President 


> Edward W. Varnum has been 
elected president of the Quabaug 
Rubber Co., North Brookfield, 
Mass., succeeding Francis C. Rooney 
who has been named chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. Varnum 
has been associated with Quabaug 
Rubber for the past 24 years, and 
has served as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager since 1948. In addi- 
tion to his new duties as president, 
he will continue to serve as general 
manager. The company also an- 
nounced that Herbert T. Mason, for- 
mer chairman and president of Qua- 
baug, will continue to serve as treas- 
urer, and William Matfess and John 
B. Rapp, Jr., have been elected to 
the board of directors. 


> National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp. is building a 60 million pound 
per year linear polyethylene facility 
adjacent to its conventional poly- 
ethylene unit at Houston, Texas. 


omers” to the surface of the elas- 
tomer (rubber). Then, with subse- 
quent treatment, it converts the graft 
polymer to a “fluorinated” form. The 
hydrogen atoms in the surface of the 
rubber are replaced with fluorine 
atoms, and the resultant surface has 
a “low dipole force’—which means 
a low level of attraction with con- 
tacting surfaces. 

“Slippery” rubber samples made to 
date have been produced from nat- 
ural rubber sheeting by irradiation 
with ultraviolet light, grafting of 
methyl acrylate to the surface, sub- 
sequent hydrolysis to the corre- 
sponding acid forms, and fluorina- 
tion of the acid with sulfur tetrafluo- 
ride. Numerous other methods are 


Forms Rubber Division 


& Eberhard Faber, Inc., Wilkes- 
Barre, Penna., well-known in _ the 
writing instruments field, has formed 
a new Eberhard Faber Industrial 
Rubber Products Division in the 
latest of a series of diversification 
moves. The company states that ex- 
periments preparatory to entering 
the industrial rubber field have been 
underway for five years. The new 
division will design and manufacture 
molded rubber products for the 
automotive and aircraft industries. 
Eventually it will extend its opera- 
tions into other fields, the company 
states. Willard T. Davis, formerly 
vice-president of both the Linear 
Corp., Dallas, Penna., and Sun Rub- 
ber Co., Barberton, Ohio, has joined 
the company as sales manager of 
the new division. 


Goodyear Names Evans 


> Frank R. Evans, previously gen- 
eral manager of the Shoe Products 
Division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
company’s Foam Products Division. 
Mr. Evans joined Goodyear in 1926, 
serving as dispatcher, supervisor, and 
foreman in the Production Control 
Department until 1929, when he was 
named division superintendent at 
Goodyear-Australia. He returned 
to the United States in 1933, and 
was transferred to the company’s 
shoe products plant at Windsor, Ver- 
mont, in 1937 as division superin- 
tendent. Various assignments at the 
Windsor plant led to his appoint- 
ment in 1954 as general manager 
of shoe products. 


possible, and Dr. Doede believes 
that a wide variety of natural and 
synthetic rubbers with the desired 
amount of lubricity can be virtually 
tailored to order. 

Quantum, Inc., is a commercial 
laboratory that specializes in new 
product development and materials 
engineering. It has gained distinc- 
tion through its success in “molecu- 
lar engineering’—or the taking of 
very practical problems and finding 
solutions to them through the appli- 
cation of molecular theory. Through 
this technique, it developed several 
ozone-resistant rubbers for the U. S. 
Army Engineers for use in arctic 
explorations and various plastics 
used in the missile program. 
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URW Proposes Goals 
For Economic Security 


> A program of sweeping economic 
goals aimed at security for rubber 
workers in an age of automation 
was unanimously approved by the 
United Rubber Workers Union at a 
meeting on March 15 and 16 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The URW voted 
to seek more generous Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits (SUB), a 
fund to benefit workers laid off 
through technological change, and 
protection of skilled workers against 
the contracting out of work normally 
performed by them. 

Nine goals are included in the 
economic security program adopted 
by 160 union delegates representing 
104 locals with a total of 180,000 
members. The economic goals are: 

A universal 30-hour work week 
with no loss in pay; 

Early retirement with no reduc- 
tion in the normal pension and, in 
some cases, substantially higher pen- 
sion amounts; 

Strict limitations on overtime to 
“unusual and essential situations”; 

Company-wide recall rights to 
give laid-off employees a chance to 
be hired at other URW-organized 
plants of the company. A rubber 
worker accepting a job at another 
plant would carry with him his sen- 
iority for pension and vacation; 

Opportunity for a laid-off rubber 
worker to be hired at a new plant 
built by the company, maintaining 
seniority; 

Expansion of Supplemental Un- 
employment Benefits (SUB) from 
its present 26 weeks to 39 weeks; 

Company-paid training for new 
work responsibilities; 

An automation fund based on 
company contributions to pay the 
cost of the URW automation pro- 
posals; 

Advance information from the 
company on projected changes due 
to automation. 

The URW also called for a general 
wage increase in 1961 with wage 
negotiations being reopened any- 
time with 60 days notice, and sup- 
ported a plan to promote its skilled 
trades program. It also endorsed the 
following additions to its SUB pro- 
gram: 

Increase the amount of the com- 
bination of unemployment compen- 
sation and SUB to 70 per cent of 
take-home pay plus $3 per week for 
each dependent. SUB and unem- 
ployment compensation now are set 
up to equal 65 per cent of the week- 
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SORG Honors Teaching Staff 


> Members of the teaching staff of 
the Southern Ohio Rubber Group 
were given a dinner on February 
21, 1961, in appreciation for their 
effective and efficient teaching of a 
two-credit course in Basic Rubber 
Technology at Sinclair College in 
Dayton, Ohio. Attending the dinner 
were, left to right, back row: E. L. 
Doria (Inland Mfg.); R. Alig; R. J. 
Hoskins (Inland Mfg.); E. N. Epiol- 
tis (Inland Mfg.), chairman of the 
SORG Education Committee; H. G. 
Gillette (Precision Rubber Prod- 
ucts); E. N. Cunningham (Precision 
Rubber Products); P. A. House 
(Wright Air Development Center); 


ly wage along with $2 for each of 
the first four dependents; 

Raise maximum SUB benefits to 
$35 for laid-off employees with un- 


employment compensation _ rights 
and $65 for those without. Also 
bring the minimum SUB payments 
to $7 a week; 

Extend SUB in states where emer- 
gency unemployment compensation 
is in force. 

The URW program for skilled 
tradesmen proposes a_ contract 
agreement prohibiting work from 
being given to outside contractors 
without approval of the URW local 
involved, and new apprenticeship 
programs and expansion of ones now 
working. 

In its views on a shorter work 
week, the URW feels that it would 
provide extra jobs in the rubber and 
allied industries. The union con- 
cedes that new technology reduces 
physical effort, but it blames auto- 
mation for an increase in “tension, 
responsibility output, and other 
factors.” 

According to URW, the economic 
security program, except wages, will 


E. R. Bartholomew (Wright Air De- 
velopment Center); and R. G. Spain 
(Wright Air Development Center). 
Front row, left to right: J. E. Feld- 
man (Inland Mfg.); S. L. Brams 
(Dayton Chemical Products); R. G. 
Hornig (Dayton Tire & Rubber); 
and J. M. Kelble (Wright Air De- 
velopment Center). 

Course lecturers not present were: 
F. W. Gage (Dayton Chemical 
Products); E. L. Davis (Dayton 
Rubber); K. C. Tregillus (Vernay 
Laboratories); J. L. Fitzgerald (Pre- 
mier Rubber); W. Frye, H. E. 
Schweller and R. Thome (Inland 
Mfg.). 


serve as a guidepost in its contract 
negotiations with the rubber com- 
panies. Wage discussions are not 
scheduled at present, but are ex- 
pected later in the year under wage 
re-opener clauses in contracts. 

The union began contract negotia- 
tions on March 20 with the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron, 
Ohio, and the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. in Dayton, Ohio. Present 
agreements with both companies ex- 
pire April 15. Contract negotiations 
with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 
began on April 5 in Akron. The 
present agreement with General 
Tire ends on May 1. There are 
41,000 URW members covered by 
contracts at Goodyear, Firestone 
and General Tire. 

In addition, the URW served no- 
tice on the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
that it wants to negotiate a new 
agreement. The present contract runs 
out on May 1, but no date has been 
set for the start of bargaining. 

It is expected that contract talks 
will be scheduled with the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. to replace the agree- 
ment that expires on June 9. 





Lamb Loses Libel Suit 
Against Seiberling 


> A $500,000 libel suit filed by Ed- 
ward Lamb, a director of the Seib- 
erling Rubber Co., against J. P. 
Seiberling, president of the company, 
was dismissed on March 20, 1961, 
in Common Pleas Court in Akron, 
Ohio. In handing down the deci- 
sion, Judge C. V. D. Emmons said 
that Mr. Lamb’s petition was “sham 
and frivolous,” and ordered the “‘mo- 
tion to strike the same from the files 
. . . be sustained.” 

Mr. Lamb filed the libel suit 
against Mr. Seiberling on March 8, 
1961, charging that a _ statement 
about him made by the company 
president in a deposition given on 
January 24, 1961, in Wilmington, 
Del., was untrue. 

The January 24 deposition made 
by Mr. Seiberling was in connection 
with a suit filed earlier by J. Eugene 
Farber, Mr. Lamb’s attorney and 
his nominee on the Seiberling board 
of directors, seeking a new Seiberling 
stockholder list. Mr. Seiberling, at 
the time the suit was filed, called it 
“just One more in a series of harass- 
ing attacks against the management 
which are part of Mr. Lamb’s ef- 
forts to get control of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co.” 


Seiberling’s Comments 


In commenting upon Mr. Lamb’s 
conflict of interest lawsuit against 11 
Seiberling directors, and his other 
attacks, J. P. Seiberling said that 
they are part of a “proxy contest by 
default.” He charged that Mr. 
Lamb, “through propaganda tearing 
down management,” is trying to keep 
stockholders from voting — their 
proxies at the May 15 annual meet- 
ing, thereby giving Mr. Lamb’s 
block of shares a larger proportion 
of the total stock voted, and more 
directors than he is entitled to elect. 

Mr. Lamb’s charges in the law- 
suit are “malicious, highly mislead- 
ing, and substantially false,” Mr. 
Seiberling said. “They will be met 
in court, properly refuted, and we 
are confident that all will be dis- 
missed.” 

Mr. Seiberling remarked that he 
regards Mr. Lamb’s conduct as 
highly irresponsible, and is seriously 
considering additional legal steps to 
indemnify the company for damages 
from this attack. 

One of Mr. Lamb’s charges was 
that Paul A. Frank, president of the 
National Rubber Machinery Co., 


Named by DuPont 


> Willard F. Sheldon has been 
named an assistant director of the 
Sales Service Laboratory of the Elas- 
tomer Chemicals Department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. In his new post, he 
will be concerned primarily with 
development activities. Mr. Sheldon 
received his B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering in 1939 and his M.S. 
degree in 1940 from the University 
of Michigan. He joined DuPont in 
1940 as a field engineer in the En- 
gineering Service Division at the 
Chambers works in Deepwater 
Point, N. J. In 1948 he became 
group supervisor for the division at 
the Jackson Laboratory, and the fol- 
lowing year transferred to the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department as 
head of the Jackson Laboratory En- 
gineering Division. In 1953 he be- 
came technical superintendent at the 
Beaumont, Texas, works, and con- 


and a Seiberling director, sold the 
company $400,000 worth of truck 


tire machines in 1960 without com-~ 


petitive bids. According to Mr. 
Seiberling, comparative studies were 
miade of two machines, including 
one of National’s, and Mr. Lamb 
voted in favor of the study. Later, 
when the Seiberling board voted to 
buy the National machines, Mr. 
Lamb’s nominee voted in favor of 
the action in Mr. Lamb’s absence. 
Mr. Seiberling added that total pur- 
chases from National in 1960 were 
$160,000. 

Mr. Lamb also had charged that 
E. T. Herndon, partner in Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
“while a Seiberling director,” had 
caused the company to pay under- 
writing fees to his firm. In answer 
to this charge, Mr. Seiberling pointed 
out that the company arranged in 
1958 for a financing program com- 
pleted in 1959—and Mr. Lamb and 
his nominees voted for it, and also 
voted to appoint Eastman Dillon. 
Mr. Herndon was not affiliated with 
Seiberling at that time, and did not 
become a director of the company 
until nine months after the financing 
was completed, Mr. Seiberling stated. 

According to the Seiberling presi- 
dent, “this is just a sample of the 
harrassment we are required to take 
as a consequence of Mr. Lamb’s de- 
termination to control the com- 
pany.” He said that Mr. Lamb’s 
‘“‘castigations’’ of directors, his 


W. F. Sheldon 


tinued in that position when the 
plant was transferred to the newly- 
organized Elastomer Chemicals De- 
partment, and became superintend- 
ent of production in 1959. Mr. 
Sheldon is a member of the ACS 
Rubber Division. 


widely-publicized prediction of a 
Seiberling financial loss, and_ his 
lawsuit were part of the program 
to “undermine the confidence” of 
stockholders. 


Letter to Stockholders 


In a letter to stockholders on 
March 8, 1961, Mr. Seiberling urged 
them to study the record of Lamb 
Industries, Inc., which Mr. Lamb 
took over following a_ threatened 
proxy fight in 1954, “in order to 
judge his ability as a manager.” A 
tabulation attached to the stock- 
holder letter showed operating results 
for the Lamb company from 1950 
through 1959, including five years 
under the former management and 
five years under Mr. Lamb’s man- 
agement. 

Mr. Seiberling remarked _ that 
“despite seven changes in the of- 
fice of president and a succession 
of changes of directors in those five 
years, we believe the record of Lamb 
Industries to date hardly qualifies it 
as an example for Seiberling, as Mr. 
Lamb suggested.” 


> Emery Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has developed a new, 
lighter-colored commercial grade of 
dimer acid, called Empol 1018, for 
use in polyesters, polyamides, esters, 


ester-based urethanes, and epoxy 


ester coatings. 
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Approves Merger Plans 


> Directors of the Baldwin Rubber 
Co., Pontiac, Mich., Montrose 
Chemical Co., Newark, N. J., and 
the Centlivre Brewing Corp., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have approved a pro- 
posed merger of the three firms. 
Action was taken at three independ- 
ent meetings of the boards of direc- 
tors in February. The surviving 
company will be known as the Bald- 
win-Montrose Chemical Co. The 
joint announcement of the board 
chairmen pointed out that the 
merger is subject to an Internal Rev- 
enue Service tax ruling. Promptly 
thereafter, the merger terms will be 
submitted to shareholders of all three 
companies for approval. Under the 
merger terms agreed on by the three 
boards, common stock shareholders 
of Montrose and Baldwin will re- 
ceive convertible preferred shares of 
Baldwin-Montrose Chemical, while 
Centlivre shareholders will receive 
common shares of the new firm. 


Goodrich-Gulf Licensee 


> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has granted a 
license to the Shell Chemical Co., 
Ltd., London, England, for the man- 
ufacture, use, and sale of its cis- 
polybutadiene synthetic rubber in 
the United Kingdom. The agree- 
ment between Goodrich-Gulf and 
Shell Chemical, one of the Royal 
Dutch Shell companies, grants Shell 
a license under Goodrich-Gulf pat- 
ents. Shell already holds licenses, 
under patents held by Professor Karl 
Ziegler of Germany, to use catalysts 
developed by him in the manufac- 
ture of polybutadiene and polyiso- 
prene rubbers in the United King- 
dom. 


Expanding Research Unit 


&> Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
spending $1.5 million to expand its 
research facilities at Akron, Ohio. 
Construction is underway on a three- 
story wing which will enlarge its 
present research laboratory by 30 


per cent. The addition is expecied 
to be ready for occupancy by: the 
end of 1961. The company reports 
that the new wing, containing 25,- 
500 square feet of floor space, will 
be used to expand the laboratory 
and office facilities of the present 
staff and to house additional chem- 
ists, physicists, and technical as- 
sistants who will be engaged in rub- 
ber and plastics research. 
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Participants in the New York Rubber Group's March 24 technical program. Left to right, 
H. E. Wieditz (Universal Oil Products); Ralph F. Wolf (Natural Rubber Bureau); Peter 
Lumb (Polymer Corp., Ltd.); and Henry J. Peters (Bell Laboratories), chairman of the 


group. 


New York Hears Three Papers 


> The New York Rubber Group 
held its Spring Meeting on March 
24, 1961, at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel in New York City, with over 
250 members and guests in attend- 
ance. Three papers were presented 
at the technical meeting: “Resistance 
to Degradation in the Butyl Net- 
work” by Peter Lumb, director of 
technical services for the Polymer 
Corp., Ltd.; “Additional Studies on 
the Application of Antiozonants in 
Rubber” by H. E. Wieditz of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co.; and ‘“Re- 
cent Developments in Natural Rub- 
ber” by Ralph F. Wolf, director of 
technical advisory services for the 
Natural Rubber Bureau. 

Henry J. Peters (Bell Labora- 
tories), chairman of the group, an- 
nounced that the annual outing will 
be held on June 1 at Old Cider Mill, 
Union, N.J., with A. M. Gessler 
(Esso Research & Engineering) serv- 
ing as general chairman, and that 
the annual golf outing, with William 
R. Hartmann (Laurie Rubber Re- 
claiming) serving as chairman, will 
be held on August 10 at the Scotch 
Plains and Echo Lake Country Clubs 
in Scotch Plains and Westfield, N. J. 
On October 20 the New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and Connecticut Rubber 
Groups will participate in a joint 
technical meeting at the Henry Hud- 
son Hotel in New York City, with 
Ralph DeTurk (Cooke Color & 
Chemical) serving as chairman. 

It was also announced that Lloyd 
Shepherd, a student at the Univer- 


sity of Akron, is the first recipient 
of the New York Rubber Group's 
scholarship award. Mr. Peters also 
informed the membership that the 
Five Year Membership Directory of 
the New York Rubber Group will 
be issued during 1961. 

The first speaker at the technical 
meeting, Mr. Lumb, stated that by 
means of network density measure- 
ments the resistance of sulfur- or 
quinoid-cured butyl rubber to de- 
gradation on aging in air increases 
rapidly with increasing polymer un- 
saturation. He attributed this to an 
increase in the rate of oxidative 
cross-linking relative to the rate of 
scission. Resin-cured vulcanizates do 
not show this dependence, the 
speaker remarked, and it is postu- 
lated that the resin functions as an 
antioxidant as well as a cross-linking 
agent. 

Mr. Lumb explained that the vul- 
canizates are almost completely 
stable in water at 177°C., which 
shows that hydrolytic scission does 
not occur and that thermal degrada- 
tion is negligible at this temperature. 
According to the speaker, simultane- 
ous exposure to air and water re- 
sults in a rapid degradation at the 
surface. He presented data on vari- 
ous resin curing systems to illustrate 
the influence of non-butyl ingredients 
on the air aging, water absorbtion, 
and surface degradation of these 
vulcanizates. 

The second speaker, Mr. Wieditz, 
whose co-author was W. L. Cox, 
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informed the group that the anti- 
ozonant requirements of compounds 
containing the recently developed 
types of carbon blacks, which are 
claimed to be oil furnace replace- 
ments for channel blacks, are of 
about the same magnitude as the 
finer particle sized standard furnace 
blacks, such as the HAF, ISAF, and 
SAF types. He stated that work with 
antioxidant-antiozonant combinations 
has shown that although most anti- 
oxidants do not possess antiozonant 
properties, it is possible to supple- 
ment the ozone protection by selec- 
tively choosing an antioxidant for 
use in conjunction with the anti- 
ozonant, 


Work with Reclaim 


Mr. Wieditz stated that work 
with reclaim in an_ antiozonant- 
containing SBR sidewall type com- 
pound has indicated that one-half 
the SBR polymer may be _ re- 
placed with reclaim with no serious 
loss of ozone resistance. In regards 
to the stereo-specific polymers, he 
pointed out that polyisoprene is a 
little more difficult to protect against 
ozone attack than is the natural rub- 
ber compound. According to Mr 
Wieditz, polybutadiene requires 
somewhat less antiozonant than nat- 
ural rubber for an equal degree of 
ozone protection, and appears to 
have an antiozonant requirement in- 
termediate with respect to SBR and 
natural rubber. 

According to Mr. Wolf, the final 
speaker on the program, production 
of natural rubber is increasing every 
year and the Hevea tree is still the 
most economical rubber producing 
factory in the world. He pointed out 
that natural rubber continues to be 
an extremely important raw material 
in the United States, with nearly 
500,000 tons, worth $400 million, 
used in 1960. 


Technically Classified Rubber 


Mr. Wolf remarked that renewed 
interest is being shown in technically 
classified rubber after several years 
of being dormant, and a partially 
purified crepe, which has less than 
half the ash and protein content of 
normal rubber, is now commercially 
available. According to the speaker, 
the superior processing rubbers and 
PA-80, the concentrated form of 
these cross-linked modifications, 
have proven to be important aids in 
processing both natural rubber and 
SBR compounds. He informed the 
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Dr. Godfrey L. Cabot (right), founder of the Cabot Corp., is congratulated 
upon his 100th birthday by Owen J. Brown, Jr. (left), vice-president and director 
of sales for Cabot. 


G. L. Cabot Centennial 


>» Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot, founder of the Cabot Corp., Boston, 
Mass., celebrated his 100th birthday on February 26 with members 
of his family and members of the Cabot board of directors and their 
wives. The centennarian, a great-grandfather of 29, as well as an 


industrialist and philanthropist, read hundreds of telegrams and letters, 
including messages from Dwight D. Eisenhower and President John 
F. Kennedy. 

Among the many gifts presented to him was a scroll signed by 
Cabot employees throughout the world, and a plaque and Paul Revere 
bowl from the company. A general company celebration was held 
at Boston office headquarters the following day in honor of the 
founder who has guided the company for 71 years. 

Dr. Cabot was born in Boston, Mass., in 1861, and attended the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for two years before entering 
Harvard University. He graduated from Harvard, magna cum laude, 
in 1882 with an A.B. degree in chemistry. His business career started 
that same year in Buffalo Mills, Penna., with one small carbon black 
plant. The organization, 71 years later, comprises carbon black 
plants in the United States, Canada, England, France, Italy, and 
Argentina, and co-ownership of plants in Australia and The Nether- 
lands. 


group that natural rubber’s good low 
temperature resistance is further en- 
hanced by isomerizing about 6 per 
cent of the rubber from the cis to 
the trans form, and this can be done 
in the user’s factory. 

According to Mr. Wolf, graft poly- 
mers of natural rubber and methyl 
methacrylate have unusual physical 
properties. He explained that re- 
cent work indicates that graft poly- 
mers are excellent adhesives between 


rubber and leather, textiles, polyvinyl 
chloride, and other plastics and met- 
als. Mr. Wolf reported that work 
will be renewed on natural rubber- 
carbon black masterbatches, and on 
oil extension of natural rubber. 


®> Naugatuck Chemical has made 
available a four-page brochure en- 
titled “Where to Use Reclaimed 
Rubber.” 
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ASTM D-24 Proposes 
Bulk Sampling Methods 


> Proposed tentative methods for 
sampling bulk shipments of carbon 
black are being letter balloted for 
approval by ASTM Committee D-24 
on Carbon Black. The proposed 
methods are based on the results of 
an experimental sampling program 
conducted by a task group of Sub- 
committee 5 on Sampling, consist- 
ing of carbon black producers and 
consumers. 

A Statistical report of the results 
obtained by the task group accom- 
panied the proposed methods as ex- 
planatory data instead of including 
it in the procedure. This report 
covers the operation of the experi- 
mental sampling and per cent fines 
(ASTM D-1508-57T, Test for Fines 
Content of Pelleted Carbon Black, 
20-minute Ro-Tap) testing program 
established by five manufacturers 
and three consumers on five different 
grades of carbon black—HAF, FEF, 
FF, ISAF, and GPF. Tables con- 
taining data on samples taken in 
seven tests on per cent fines, and an 
analysis of variance are included in 
the report. The proposed “Tentative 
Methods for Sampling Bulk Ship- 
ments of Carbon Black” follow: 


Scope—1. These methods outline pro- 
cedures for the sampling of bulk shipments 
of carbon black in three-compartment hop- 
per rail cars but the same principles can 
apply to sampling compartmented bulk 
highway trailers as well. These methods 
are for use in obtaining representative 
samples of the carbon black in each com- 
partment or in the entire hopper car. 
These samples may be used to obtain the 
average quality and the maximum and 
minimum variations. Note 1: The tests to 
be made on these samples thus obtained 
shall be determined by the purchaser and 
the manufacturer. 

General—2. (a) Sampling of bulk ship- 
ments of carbon blacks is of utmost im- 
portance since the location and number of 
samples taken by different laboratories has 
a tremendous effect on the agreement of 
test values obtained. The sampling of bulk 
shipments of carbon blacks shall be based 
on probability of random sampling (Note 
2). By definition, random selection is a 
predetermined effort to obtain samples 
that will give maximum, minimum or 
average test values representative of the 
quality of the lot with a minimum number 
of samples. 

Note 2: For detailed information on 
probability sampling and_ selection of 
sample size, see the Recommended Prac- 
tice for Probability Sampling of Materials 
(ASTM Designation: E 105) and the 
Recommended Practice for Choice of 
Sample Size to Estimate the Average Qual- 
ity of a Lot or Process (ASTM Designa- 
tion: E 122). 

Sampling Procedure—S. (a) A minimum 
of one quart sample shall be withdrawn 
from each sample port after first with- 
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Dr. Robert W. Murray (left) and Dr. Paul R. Story (Bell Laboratories) discuss a key step 
that they believe takes place in an elastomer or natural rubber protected by an antiozonant. 


New Theory on Antiozonants 


> Robert W. Murray and Paul R. 
Story of the polymer research and 
development group of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, 
N. J., have developed a new theory 
which may enable scientists to un- 
derstand the basic mechanisms of 
how some antiozonants prevent 
physical changes caused by ozone 
in certain elastomers and natural 
rubber. According to this theory, 
which was presented in a paper at 
a meeting of the American Chemical 
Society on March 24 in St. Louis, 
Mo., protection is obtained by a 
process which cross-links the surface 


drawing at least a one gallon sample and 
discarding. (Note 3) The sample ports are 
located on each side of each compartment 
in a three-compartment bulk hopper rail 
car. The six samples thus obtained may 
be tested singly or composited as agreed 
upon by the purchaser and manufacturer 
(Note 4). 

Note 3: Larger samples are recom- 
mended. Pelleted carbon blacks tend to 
separate. Tests on pellet quality may be 
erroneous due to local or spotty condi- 
tion. 

Note 4: The limitations given are be- 
lieved to be necessary for pellet quality 
tests; otherwise, a sample may be taken 
from any convenient location. 

Sample Preparation and Handling — 
6. (a) Store the samples in airtight glass or 
metal containers until tests are made. 

(b) Handle samples collected for the 
determination of pellet quality with discre- 
tion to avoid pellet breakdown. 

(c) If individual samples are taken for 
testing independently, pass each sample 
through a single stage riffle type sample 


of the material, thus making it im- 
pervious to further ozone attack. 

It is believed that cross-linking oc- 
curs through radicals produced in a 
reaction between an amine _ antio- 
zonant and peroxides created in the 
rubber by ozone. This new mecha- 
nism should allow industrial tech- 
nologists to extend the range and 
applications of chemical antiozon- 
ants to inhibit environmental effects 
of ozone on materials. An experi- 
mental program to determine the 
validity of the proposed new mecha- 
nism is now underway at the Bell 
Laboratories. 


splitter at least twice in order to prevent 
stratification. This is particularly impor- 
tant if pellet quality tests are to be made 
on the sample. It is highly recommended 
to calculate the mean quality of the ship- 
ment from the individual samples. This 
will provide mean quality and maximum 
and minimum variations. 

(d) If individual samples are composited, 
they must be passed through a single-stage 
riffle type sample splitter at least 3 times. 
Three or more determinations must be 
made on composited samples. 

Report—7. (a) The specific test to be 
made on the samples obtained using this 
method shall be agreed upon between the 
purchaser and manufacturer. The specific 
details of each test method are described 
in appropriate ASTM Methods used for 
testing carbon black. 

(b) The report shall include the follow- 
ing information: (1) The number of sam- 
ple ports sampled; (2) The location of the 
sample ports; (3) Individual samples — 
averaged or single; (4) Composited samples 
—compartment or car; (5) Size of samples. 
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Ontario Hears Nichols 
On Polyisoprene 


& The Ontario Rubber Group held 
a joint meeting with the Wellington- 
Waterloo Section of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada on March 14, 
1961, at the Walper House in Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, Canada. Dr. P. M. 
Nichols, of the U.S. Rubber Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was the guest lec- 
turer at the joint meeting and his 
subject was “Processibility of Syn- 
thetic Polyisoprene.” 

Dr. Nichols stated that commer- 
cial polyisoprene rubber has been 
found similar to natural rubber in 
many ways, superior in other re- 
spects, but markedly different from 
natural rabber in certain processing 
qualities. He compared polyisoprene 
with natural rubber from the stand- 
point of processing and showed the 
relationship of processibility to poly- 
mer properties measurable in the 
laboratory. 

According to the speaker, poly- 
isoprene differs from natural rubber 
in five processing characteristics: 
mill roll bagginess, crumbling, sur- 
face scaling, moldability, and tack 
strength. He described laboratory 
tests which measure the extension 
and compression stress - strain and 
stress-relaxation properties of raw 
polymers. He also gave quantitative 
values for set, raw tensile, elastic 
stress component, and viscous stress 
component, and qualitatively esti- 
mated the tendency to crystallization. 

Dr. Nichols pointed out that cor- 
relation of these tests with processing 
shows a relationship between bag- 
giness, elastic stress component, and 
set; crumbling, surface scaliness, and 
raw tensile strength; moldability, 
stress relaxation, viscous flow com- 
ponent, and set; and tack strength 
and crystallization. The utility of 
these tests, he pointed out, is dem- 
onstrated where conventional testing 
techniques are inadequate. An ex- 
ample, he stated, is the estimation 
of viscosity at temperatures where 
internal shearing makes Mooney vis- 
cosity measurements meaningless. 


Petro-Tex Enlarges Office 
> Petro-Tex Chemical 
building a two-story addition to its 


Corp. is 


office and laboratory building in 
Houston, Texas. The addition, be- 
ing built at a cost of $300,000, is 
expected to be completed in August, 
1961, and will give the firm an addi- 
tional 44,000 square feet of labora- 
tory space. 
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Examples of small urethane rubber parts which can be made by extrusion or injection 
molding, using Mobay's recently-developed Texin resins. 


New Urethane Resin Developed 


Mass production of urethane rub- 
ber parts, previously difficult to ob- 
tain defect-free in volume by the 
casting method, is now said to be 
possible with the development of a 
new urethane resin called Texin. 
Developed by Mobay Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Texin can be 
either extruded, injected or transfer 
molded to produce small rubber and 
rubberlike end products. The ure- 
thane resin is a fully compounded, 
partially-cured formulation of iso- 
cyanate, polyester, and chain ex- 
tender, and is supplied in the form 
of a granular solid. 

The outstanding physical proper- 
ties of the new urethane rubber are 
said to be its exceptional toughness 


and resistance to abrasive wear, oil 
and solvents, plus its unique combi- 
nation of hardness with elasticity. 

The resin is being produced in two 
hardness grades which are measured 
in the cured or finished form. The 
grades are Texin 280-A and 192-A 
—the hardness being indicated by 
the last two digits in the suffix num- 
ber. Texin 280-A is specifically de- 
signed for extrusion purposes while 
192-A is suitable for injection and 
extrusion molding. 

The minimum typical properties of 
Texin 280-A and 192-A are shown 
in Table I. Preliminary laboratory 
work by Mobay indicates that mole- 
cular orientation is also possible in 
extruding Texin 280-A. A certain 





TABLE I—MINIMUM TYPICAL PROPERTIES OF TEXIN 


Properties 
Specific gravity 
Bulk factor 
Hardness, Shore A 
Shore D 

Tensile strength, psi (ultimate) 
Elongation, %, at break 
Tensile modulus, psi: 

100% 

200% 

300% 
Elongation set, % } 
Tear strength*, Ibs/minimum 


* Tear strength by Federal Specifications, 


280-A 
1.25 
Ya 
80 
5500 
600 


650 
900 
1500 
30 


FTMS-601 M-4221. 
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amount of orientation is obtained by 
first allowing the material to air cool 
slightly before drawing. A greater 
amount of orientation is accom- 
plished by heat curing (24 hours at 
110°C.) the material while it is held 
under tension, with greater orienta- 
tion occurring at higher elongations 
during the cure. 

In Table II data are listed for in- 
dividual samples extruded from 
Texin 280-A and cured by the meth- 
ods indicated to effect molecular 
orientation and thus ultimate physi- 
cal properties of the extrudates. The 
curing times and temperatures are 
experimental values and not neces- 
sarily optimum. 

Experimental tests by Mobay re- 
veal that since the shrinkage of the 
material is too great, Texin 280-A 
is not recommended to be used for 
molding at present. Although Texin 
192-A is a molding grade, it is 
capable of being extruded. How- 
ever, it is more difficult to extrude 
than 280-A in that the material has 
very low strength immediately af- 
ter extrusion and while still warm. 
Ultimate strength of extrudates is de- 
veloped by post-curing at 110°C. for 
12 to 24 hours. 

Only a limited amount of work 
has been devoted by Mobay to date 
to transfer molding of Texin 192-A. 


The molding conditions arrived at 
are: Temperature—350° to 375°F.; 


Pressure—300 to 500 psi. 


Color Blending 


Preliminary results indicate that 
colored urethane rubber parts may 
be easily obtained via injection mold- 
ing, simply by blending a dyestuff 
with Texin 192-A. The dyestuffs 
used were dry blended thoroughly at 
a concentration of 0.1 to 0.2 weight 
parts per 100 parts of Texin and the 
mixture was extruded and pelletized 
to give a homogeneously colored 
product. Tests indicate that similar 
blending can probably be done using 


Offering Rubber Course 


> The Institute of Rubber Research 
of the University of Akron. is offer- 
ing a_ special, intensive five-day 
course on elastomers from June 12 
through June 16. The course will 
consist of 25 hours of lectures and 
15 hours of laboratory, and the top- 
ics to be covered include: 

Chemistry of Natural Rubber, by 
Dr. G. Stafford Whitby. 

Chemistry of Synthetic Rubber, 
by Dr. Maurice Morton. 

Physical Behavior of Elastomers: 
Elasticity Theory; Relaxation and 
Creep, by Dr. Alan N. Gent. 

Physical Behavior of Elastomers: 
Dynamic Properties, by Dr. Kenneth 
W. Scott. 

Physical Behavior of Elastomers: 
Tensile Strength; Reinforcement, by 
Dr. Fred J. Bueche. 

The course will be limited to 25 
persons, and further information may 
be obtained from Dr. Maurice Mor- 
ton, Institute of Rubber Research, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


processed three times on an injec- 
tion molder without the moldability 
or physical properties being affected, 
the company reports. 

Although the Texin resins are par- 
tially-cured polymers, the end point 
for storage life has not yet been de- 
termined, but is said to be ample. 
At the Mobay laboratory, Texin 
280-A has been extruded satisfac- 
torily after standing five months in 
sealed containers at room temper- 
ature. The physical properties of the 
extrudates were essentially the same 
as those from samples obtained from 
the fresh material. Texin 192-A also 
has been molded satisfactorily after 


IRI Plans 1962 Meeting 


> The Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry will hold its Fourth Interna- 
tional Rubber Technology Confer- 
ence on May 22 to 25, 1962, at 
Church House in Westminster, Lon- 
don, England. The conference will 
consist of four main sections: (1) 
Latex Science and Technology; (2) 
General Rubber’ Technology — 
Equipment, Processing, Compound- 
ing, and Evaluation; (3) Rubber 
Science—Chemistry, Physics, Test- 
ing, and Analysis; (4) Materials 
and Products — Rubbers, Textiles, 
and Ingredients. 

The papers to be given at these 
sections will be made available as 
preprints to those attending the con- 
ference. Each author will be given 
from 10 to 15 minutes to summarize 
his paper in order to leave ample 
time for discussion. 

The IRI is contemplating holding 
an exhibition of new materials and 
testing equipment, which would also 
be held at Church House. 


standing seven weeks in sealed con- 
tainers at room temperature. For 
both grades the decomposition tem- 
perature range is about 450° to 
460°F., and degradation can occur 
at lower temperatures over longer 
periods of time. 

The urethane parts which it is 
claimed can now be economically 
produced include grommets, heel 
lifts, seals, gaskets, gears, hosing, 
tubing, and cable jacketing. Liquid 
casting of urethane rubber will still 
be used for producing large - size 
items such as industrial truck tires 
or parts that would require a heavy 
outlay in mold design costs. 





TABLE II—TyPicAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF TEXIN 


a dispersion type nozzle on an in- EXTRUSIONS 
jection press. The dyestuffs may be 
dry blended with Texin 280-A prior 
to extrusion to give colored extru- 
sions. If a white color is desired, 1 
to 2 weight parts of titanium dioxide 
may be added to 100 weight parts 
of Texin. 

Texin 280-A has been extruded, 
reground and reprocessed for a total 
of three cycles with no difficulty 
experienced. It was not necessary to 
change temperatures in order to ex- 
trude satisfactorily on the laboratory 
extruder. Texin 192-A has been re- 


Cure method* A B Cc 


Monofilament diameter, inches 0.074 0.040 0.017 
Tensile strength, psi. 4900 17,000 27,000 
Elongation, % (ultimate) 600 265 210 
Elongation set, % 78 — — 
Tensile Modulus, psi: 

100% 810 1800 12,800 


200% 1150 8200 25,500 
300% ; 1700 — — 


* A: Extruded as a monofilament and cured at 110°C. for 72 hours; B: Cured as in A, 
but then stretched 400 to 500% at 25°C. for one minute, released, and tested one week 
later; C: Stretched 400 to 500% and then cured while in the stretched state at 110°C. 
for 72 hours. 
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Names in the News 


Andrew W. Williams has been ap- 
pointed manufacturing manager for 
the Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, 
Fla. 


Donald T, Beldock has joined the 
Fabrex Corp. as president of its new 
subsidiary, the Gerry Corp., New 
Worm, ms. xX. 


Edward A, O’Neal, Jr., president of 
the Chemstrand Corp., has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Robert W. Marchand, director of 
housewares sales, will be responsible 
for the sales program of Rubber- 
maid, Inc., Wooster, Ohio. 


W. A. Jarvey, previously manager 
of plasticizers within the Industrial 
Chemicals Division of  Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been appointed manager 
of the newly-formed Plasticizers De- 
partment. 


S. R. Zimmerman, a director and 
vice-president of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, N.J., has been 
appointed as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


John E. Dereich, formerly associated 
with the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
as engineer in their Advanced De- 
velopment Engineering Department, 
has joined the staff of the Technical 
Division of the Neville Chemical 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Laurence Kogos, vice - president of 
the Vinyi Division of Farrington 
Texol Corp., Walpole, Mass., has 
been promoted to executive vice- 
president of Farrington Mfg. Co. 


Dr. Richard D. Gilbert, manager of 
synthetic latex research and develop- 
ment for the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U.S. Rubber Co., Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., has been named 1961 
chairman of the New Haven Section 
of the American Chemical Society. 


Harold H. Burrows, senior vice- 
president of rubber sales with the 
Manhattan Rubber Division of Ray- 
bestos - Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., has retired after 45 years with 
the company. 


Howard E. Drew, formerly assistant 
factory manager of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., tire plant of U.S. Rubber Co., 
has been appointed factory manager 
of the company’s Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., tire unit, succeeding S. E. 
Harrison, who is on a special as- 
signment in Europe for the Inter- 
national Division. 


H. D. Kinsey has been elected a 
vice-president of the Union Carbide 
Corp., New York, N. Y., and Paul 
L. Alspaugh becomes president of 
Union Carbide Olefins Co., succeed- 
ing Mr. Kinsey. 


John G. Eisenhart, formerly sales 
representative for the Synthetic Di- 
vision in the Philadelphia, Penna., 
area, has been named sales promo- 
tion manager of the Firestone Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Latex Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Peter J. Marcello, vice-president of 
Acme - Hamilton Manufacturing 
Corp., will direct operations of the 
Swainsboro, Ga., plant of the re- 
cently-acquired New York Rubber 
Corp. from the Trenton, N. J., head- 
quarters of the company. 


Walter C. Archinal, previously with 
Rubber Corp. of America, has been 
named superintendent of coatings 
production for Metal and Thermit 
Corp. at Carrollton, Ky. 


Dr. Thomas Gillespie, a physical 
chemist at the Physical Research 
Laboratory of the Dow Chemical 
Co. in Midland, Mich., has been 
promoted to the rank of associate 
scientist in recognition of his ac- 
complishments in latex rheology re- 
search, 


Stewart F. Oakes, formerly assistant 
to the president of Hobbs Manu- 
facturing Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
been elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding Willard H. Ware, 
who was made chairman of the 
board while retaining his post as 
treasurer. 





An index to Volume 88 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on pages 177 to 
180 of this issue. 








R. H. Kellar 


Named by Goodrich 


> Robert H. Kellar has been ap- 
pointed technical manager of proc- 
essing for the B. F. Goodrich Indus- 
trial Products Co. at Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Kellar graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1939 with a 
B.A. degree in chemical engineering, 
and received his M.S. degree in 
chemical engineering there in 1941. 
He joined Goodrich in 1944 on the 
technical staff of the Processing Di- 
vision. Two years later he was as- 
signed to development compound- 
ing for B. F. Goodrich Aviation 
Products. He was_ transferred in 
1957 to that division’s Los Angeles 
facility as section manager for fuel 
cell compounding, development, and 
testing. 


James M. Rice, consultant to the 
Natural Rubber Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists. 


Richard J. Wilson has been a)j- 
pointed sales representative for 
American Mineral Spirits Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and will represent the firm 
in the sales of aliphatic and aro- 
matic naphthas and waxes in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin. 


J. A. Moffitt, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed marketing manager for the 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. A. J. DeFrancesco 
has been named sales manager. 


Douglas M. Smith, formerly Eastern 
regional sales manager of the Me- 
chanical Goods Division of U.S. 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., has 
been appointed marketing manager 
of the division. 
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Healy Addresses 
Rubber Salesmen 


em Dick Healy, economist for the 
J. M. Huber Corp., gave his views 
on the general economy and the rub- 
ber industry for the remainder of 
1961 and for 1962, at a meeting of 
the Akron Rubber Chemical Sales- 
men’s Association, held on Febru- 
ary 24, 1961, in Akron, Ohio. 

Regarding the rubber industry, Mr. 
Healy expressed the opinion that 
1961 won't be too bad. He pre- 
dicted that rubber consumption will 
be down about 4.7 per cent from 
1960, returning near the 1960 level 
in 1962. 

According to the speaker, pas- 
senger tire production in 1961 will 
be down about 7 per cent, original 
equipment tires down 13 per cent, 
and replacement tires down 5 per 
cent from the 1960 figures. He stated 
that truck and bus tire production 
will be about the same. Mr. Healy 
predicted that 1962 should be a 
good replacement tire year, with an 
increase of 11 to 12 per cent over 
1961. 


Replacement Tire Sales 


Mr. Healy noted that most rubber 
companies predict passenger replace- 
ment sales at 70 to 73 million units 
in 1961. He predicted a figure closer 
to 65.6 million units, based on the 
fact that for the first time in 10 
years the number of tires two years 
of age and older dropped at the end 
of 1960. He explained that normally 
about 60 per cent of these tires are 
replaced and, based on this drop, 
replacement sales will drop. 

The Huber economist informed 
the group that up until the 1961 
forecast, those market analysts using 
the age of tires as an indicator of 
replacement sales, and those using 
other indicators, have agreed on 
their forecasts. Mr. Healy stated 
that this will not be so for 1961, 
and it will be interesting to see which 
indicators are correct this year. 


General Outlook 


Mr. Healy stated that over-all in- 
dustrial production is presently down 
10 to 12 per cent from June, 1960, 
and unemployment will approach 6 
million before getting better. In ad- 
dition, home building is off 18 to 
20 per cent from June, 1960, auto 
production is off 25 to 40 per cent, 
and capital spending is off 5 per 


E. F. Coakley 


G-E Names Representatives 


®> Edward F. Coakley and J. Wil- 
liam Houtz have been named sales 
representatives for the Silicone Prod- 
ucts Department of General Electric 
Co., Waterford, N. Y. Mr. Coakley 
will cover the New England district 
and will be located at Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Houtz has been assigned to the 
East Central district, and will be 
headquartered at Cleveland, Ohio. 
A native of Boston, and a graduate 
of the Boston Latin School, Mr. 
Coakley received his B.S. degree in 
chemistry from Boston College in 
1957. He was associated with the 


According to the speaker, there 
should be a firm upturn in home 
building shortly with Government 
help, steel inventories will have to 
be refilled to some extent, and in- 
creased employment benefits will be 
available. However, he pointed out, 
this upturn will not be strong. 
There still will be a major weak- 
ness. Business spending will still be 
down and domestic auto production 
will wind up around the 5.8 million 
mark, down from 1960. All in all, 
he felt, we will have to wait until 
the end of 1961 for a rapid recov- 
ery rate. 

Mr. Healy expressed the feeling 
that 1962 will be a good year—re- 
sembling 1959, with some new rec- 
ords being established. He predicted 
that domestic auto production will 
be 6.8 to 6.9 million cars, home 


B. F. Goodrich Co. for three years 
before joining the Silicone Products 
Department in 1960. He is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Rubber Group. 

Mr. Houtz was born in Oil City, 
Penna., and graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State University in 1954 with a 
B.S. degree in chemistry. He was 
associated with Pillsbury Mills as a 
chemist from 1957 to 1958, and has 
worked as a chemist with Wolf’s 
Head Oil Refinery, Inc. since 1958. 
He joined General Electric in 1960 
as a Sales trainee for the Silicone 
Products Department. 


building will set a new record with 
1.5 million starts, and capital spend- 
ing will increase. 


January Meeting 

The Rubber Chemicals Salesmen’s 
Association of Akron held its first 
meeting for 1961 on January 27 at 
Nick Yanko’s in Akron, Ohio. The 
speaker at the meeting was Sam 
Morgan (Goodrich-Gulf), who dis- 
cussed “Sales Management.” Mr. 
Morgan related his past experiences 
with the sales of GR-S for the Fed- 
eral Government, from the inception 
of GR-S through the final sales of 
the government rubber plants to 
private enterprise. He also touched 
on the subject of selling today, in 
which he stressed that personal in- 
terest is the most important attribute 
of a salesman. 





Financial News 
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Seiberling Rubber 


®> Year ended December 31: Net 
income amounted to $130,986 as 
compared with $1,191,019 reported 
for the previous year. Net sales 
were $48,025,683 and $54,787,924, 
respectively. It was pointed out that 
income from plastics, foreign busi- 
ness and other diversified lines in 
1960 was sufficient to overcome the 
sharp loss experienced by the tire 
division. 


Mohawk Rubber 


®> Year ended December 31: Net 
sales rose to $32,326,000, as against 
$31,656,000 in 1959, while net in- 
come dipped to $1,068,000 for 1960, 
as compared with $1,219,000 the 
year before. Earnings per share were 
$2.07, down from $2.36 a share in 
1959. 


Electric Autolite 


m Year ended December 31: Net 
income was $5,573,573, compared 
with $10,743,697 in 1959, with 
earnings per share at $3.76, as 
against $6.15 in the previous year. 
Net sales rose to $221,819,216, com- 
pared with $220,772,395 in 1959. 


Electric Storage Battery 


Pm Year ended December 31: Net 
income dropped slightly to $6,040,- 
000, equal to $3.58 per share, com- 
pared with $6,108,000, or $3.62 per 
share in 1959. Net sales were up 
$148,124,000, as against $144,578,- 
000 in the previous year. 


Pierce & Stevens 


> Year ended December 31: Net 
income amounted to $615,584 on 
sales totaling $8,314,067, compared 
with a net income for 1959 of $620,- 
851, on sales of $8,100,036. Earn- 
ings per share came to 95c, the same 
as for the previous year. 


Clevite 


» Year ended December 31: Earn- 
ings amounted to $6,825,635, or 
$3.53 per share, compared with $6,- 
493,961, or $3.53 for the previous 
year. Sales and other revenues rose 
to a new high of $95,525,348, as 
against $86,182,586 for 1959. 
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St. Joseph Lead 


> Three months ended December 
31: Net income was reported at 
$879,548, as against $1,692,965 for 
the same period in 1959, with earn- 
ings per share at 32c, down from 
62c the previous year. Net sales 
were $17,421,518 as against the 
$21,234,625 reported for the com- 
parable period in 1959. 


Firestone 


® Three months ended January 31: 
Earnings for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year were $13,603,958, or 50c 
a share, as against $13,564,023, also 
50c a share, for the same period in 
1960. Net sales amounted to $267,- 
974,146, compared to $273,000,000 
for the same period last year. 


American Biltrite 


® Year ended December 31: Net 
income for 1960 amounted to $1,- 
545,099, on sales of $67,804,569. 
In 1959, net income was $3,016,925, 
on sales totaling $70,393,714. Earn- 
ings per share for 1960 came to 
$1.01, as against $2.09 for the pre- 
vious year. 


Industrial Rayon 


® Year ended December 31: A net 
loss of $3,341,000 in 1960 was re- 
ported on sales totaling $47,391,000. 
In 1959, net income was $839,000, 
while sales were $62,068,000. On 
a per share basis, net loss in 1960 
was $1.80, compared with a net in- 
come in 1959 of 45c. 


Farrel-Birmingham 


® Year ended December 31: Net 
income was $1,752,916, or $5.48 per 
share, compared with $1,338,893 in 
1959, the equivalent of $4.18 per 
share. Net sales of $41,779,430 
showed an 11 per cent increase over 
the $37,592,767 reported in 1959. 


DuPont 


> Year ended December 31: Net 
income amounted to $381,000,000, 
or $8.10 a share, compared with 
$418,695,610, or $8.92 per share 
for 1959. Sales reached a record of 
$2,143,000,000, as against $2,114,- 
322,970 for the previous year. 


Goodrich 1960 Sales 
Are Second Highest 


> Net sales of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. in 1960 amounted to $764,736,- 
162, second only to the record figure 
of $771,591,342 in 1959. Net in- 
come for 1960 was $30,020,565, 
equal to $3.33 per share, compared 
with $37,580,186, or $4.18 per share 
in the 1959 calendar year. 

J. W. Keener, president, in issuing 
the annual report noted that earnings 
of Goodrich, and for the rubber in- 
dustry as a whole, were reduced in 
1960 by higher prices for natural 
rubber and a rise in employment 
costs. He added that of even greater 
impact on 1960 earnings was the 
effect of severe price competition 
which brought replacement tire 
prices to the lowest relative levels 
since World War II. Also, prices 
of polyvinyl chloride general-pur- 
pose resins, of which Goodrich is a 
major producer, were reduced by 
more than 20 per cent. 

In 1960, the capital expenditures 
and investments of Goodrich and its 
consolidated subsidiaries __ totaled 
$41,377,375, compared with the 
1959 figure of $34,274,820, and 
second only to the 1954 expenditures 
of $44,857,321. To finance its pro- 
gram of capital and investment ex- 
penditures, and to increase working 
capital, the company, in November, 
1960, borrowed $60 million through 
the sale of 4% per cent sinking fund 
debentures, due November 15, 1985. 

In its 1960 capital expansions, 
Goodrich began construction in June 
of a tire manufacturing plant at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to produce passenger, 
truck, and farm tires. The plant is 
scheduled to go on stream in Sep- 
tember, 1961. In July, production 
began at its Long Beach, Calif., poly- 
vinyl chloride plant. B. F. Good- 
rich Canada, Limited, is building a 
new tire manufacturing plant near 
Kitchener, Ontario, which is ex- 
pected to be on stream by mid-1962. 
Tire manufacturing subsidiaries in 
Brazil and Australia began opera- 
tions early in 1960, and a new tire 
manufacturing subsidiary in Iran 
is scheduled to commence operations 
early this year. 


Plymouth Rubber 


®> Year ended November 26: Net 
sales were $23,160,278 for the fiscal 
year, slightly lower than the $23,- 
845,730 reported for 1959. Net in- 
come totaled $771,367, or 94c a 
share, compared with $1,246,959, or 
$1.52 a share, for the previous year. 
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Heads New Tire Unit 


&» G. A. Spaulding, formerly plant 
manager at the Miami, Okla., facili- 
ties of the B. F. Goodrich Co. has 
been named plant manager of the 
company’s new tire unit now under 
construction in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The new facility is scheduled to start 
production by the end of this year. 
Mr. Spaulding joined Goodrich in 
1936 as a tire builder. After receiv- 
ing his B.A. degree from Ohio Uni- 
versity, he rejoined the firm as a 
time-study man in Akron. He served 
as a Navy lieutenant during World 
War II, and then returned to the 
Akron tire plant as an industrial 
engineer. He became, successively, 
manager of time-study and methods 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., production su- 
perintendent at Miami, Okla., pro- 
duction superintendent at Oaks, 
Penna., and plant manager at Miami, 
Okla. 


New Parke-Davis Plant 
> Parke, Davis & Co. plans to con- 
struct a $4 million surgical dressing 
plant at Greenwood, S. C., and close 
its two plants at Bridgeport and 
Versailles, Conn. The new plant is 
expected to be completed by the end 
of 1961. 


Named by Witco 


> Witco Chemical Co., Inc. has 
promoted Herbert Schoenfield from 
product sales manager to assistant 
manager of its Urethane Chemicals 
Department. Mr. Schoenfield will 
have responsibilities for research and 
development activities, technical 
services, and sales. He will continue 
to be headquartered at the firm’s 
Chicago, Ill., sales offices. Mr. 
Schoenfield holds a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from the Illinois Institute 
of Technology and a M.S. degree 
from the University of Chicago. He 
is a member of the ACS Rubber 
Division, and is also a member of 
the Akron, Chicago, Fort Wayne, 
and Southern Rubber Groups. 


Gates Belgium Plant 


> Construction of a $4 million facil- 
ity at Erembodegem, Belgium, has 
been started by the Gates Rubber 
Co., Denver, Colo. The plant, ex- 
pected to be completed by the end 
of 1961, will produce belts and 
hose for sale initially in European 
Common Market countries. The 
company reports that it will later 
market the new unit’s products to 
other European countries as well as 
abroad. 


Buffalo Hears Alliger 


® “Stereo Polymers” was the sub- 
ject of a talk presented by Dr. Glen 
Alliger, assistant director of research 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
on March 7, 1961, at the Spring 
Meeting of the Buffalo Rubber 
Group at the Hotel Westbrook in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Alliger described 
various stereo regular polymers and 
emphasized the importance of a 
polymer having a regular structure 
in order to obtain the desirable 
properties of natural rubber. 

Of particular interest to the group 
was Dr. Alliger’s discussion of a 
polybutadiene made with an alkyl 
lithium catalyst, which has an amor- 
phous structure with a narrow mole- 
cular weight distribution. Accord- 
ing to the speaker, these features give 
predominantly excellent resilience 
and low heat build-up in tires. 


Goodyear Plant Expansion 
> Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is 
planning a $2 million, five-year pro- 
gram to expand and improve its In- 
dustrial Products Division at Lin- 
coln, Nebr. The company has al- 
ready begun construction of a $400,- 
000 addition to the plant to alleviate 
a lack of manufacturing space. 
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West Coast News 


>» The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc., held a dinner and technical 
meeting on March 7 at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. The 
dinner was attended by 291 mem- 
bers and guests, with 80 members 
in attendance at the technical ses- 
sion. A highlight of the dinner meet- 
ing was the presentation of an Hon- 
orary Life Membership Certificate to 
Leonard K. Firestone, president of 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of California. Past TLARGI 
president Charles H. Kuhn (Master 
Processing) presented the certificate 
in recognition of Mr. Firestone’s 
outstanding and unselfish services to 
the organization, to its educational 
foundation at the University of 
Southern California, and to the rub- 
ber industry of the area. 

At the technical meeting, a paper 
on “Shell Butadiene Rubber” was 
presented by Mr. A. V. Snider, prod- 
uct development manager for the 
Synthetic Rubber Division of Shell 
Chemical Co., Torrance, Calif. Mr. 
Snider explained that Shell butadiene 
rubber is a highly linear cis-1,4 poly- 
butadiene with exceptional  struc- 
tural purity and ability to crystallize. 
This new elastomer provides an at- 
tractive balance of desirable vulcani- 
zate properties for tires and mechani- 
cal goods, Mr. Snider declared, and 
age resistance and thermal stability 
are comparable to butadiene-styrene 
rubber. Its resilience is slightly bet- 
ter than natural rubber, while its 
abrasion resistance and low temper- 
ature flexibility are superior to both 
natural and butadiene-styrene rub- 
bers. 

In addition, the speaker continued, 


Leonard K. Firestone (Firestone), left, re- 
ceives his TLARGI Honorary Life Mem- 
bership Certificate from Charles H. Kuhn 
(Master Processing). 
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the resilience of Shell butadiene rub- 
ber is less adversely affected: by re- 
inforced fillers, so that somewhat 
higher than normal filler loadings 
may be tolerated. Consequently, he 
pointed out, this offers much greater 
latitude in compounding to opti- 
mize cost and/or performance. The 
polymer is compatible in all propor- 
tions with natural rubber, butadiene- 
styrene rubber, and other general- 
purpose diolefin polymers. 

[he speaker went on to say that 
processability considerations require 
that Shell butadiene rubber be 
blended with about 25 per cent of 
natural rubber for trouble-free fac- 
tory operations. The advantages of 
the product, however, are retained 
to a substantial degree in blends, he 
maintained, and are complemented 
by the beneficial processability, tack, 
and strength properties of natural 
rubber. 

Mr. Snider concluded by saying 
that although this polymer is re- 
garded primarily as a potential re- 
placement for natural rubber in tires 

particularly in treads, because of 
its greater resilience, aging resistance, 
abrasion resistance, and low temper- 
ature flexibility — it is anticipated 
that uses will develop for the ma- 
terial in other applications where 
these properties are of importance. 


® Thomas H. Gribben has been pro- 
moted to manager of tread rubber 
sales for the Pacific region of the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co. He will 
coordinate tread rubber sales and 
production, and will give technical 
assistance to customers engaged in 
tire retreading in the company’s San 
Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Los An- 
geles, Calif., sales zones. 


> Hays B. Robinson has _ been 
named manager of the Extrusion 
Department of Accurate Products 
Co., Pacific Beach, Calif. The com- 
pany has also announced the pro- 
motion of Jack M. Innis from sales 
representative to general sales man- 
ager. 


® Lee-Tex Rubber Products Corp., 
Gardena, Calif., is moving its opera- 
tion to Oxnard, Calif. 


Exchanging Know-How 


> A technical know-how exchange 
on the subjects of cis-polyisoprene 
and cis-polybutadiene has been ar- 
ranged between Goodrich-Gult 
Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the Chemische Werke Huels, 
Marl, West Germany. The two com- 
panies will exchange information 
and data which include laboratory 
and pilot plant data, process design 
data, plant design data, and manu- 
facturing know-how, useful in the 
design and operation of a plant for 
the production of the stereo-specific 
rubbers. The West German com- 
pany now holds a license under 
Goodrich-Gulf’s West German pat- 
ent rights for the stereo-specific rub- 
bers. In addition, it is licensed un- 
der Prof. Karl Ziegler’s patents. 


Thiokol Opens Pilot Plant 
> Limited operations have begun at 
the new polymer facility of the Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp. at Moss Point, 
Miss. Essentially a pilot-plant oper- 
ation, the unit is designed to produce 
polymers which will complement the 
company’s existing product line, 
which includes polysulfide rubber, 
polysulfide liquid polymer, and rub- 
ber chemicals. Thiokol expects to 
expand beyond this minimum-sized 
unit once the marketability of its 
new polymer products has been es- 
tablished. 


New Royal RM Sulfurs 


> H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J., 
has developed a new line of RM sul- 
furs said to have a 99.9 per cent 
purity. Purity of the new sulfur 
is guaranteed at 99.9 per cent by 
Royal as a result of the extremely 
high quality crude sulfur used in its 
production. In addition, the product 
is said to offer extremely low ash, 
carbonaceous matter, moisture, and 
acidity content. 


U.S. Rubber Tire Prices 


> An increase of 5 per cent on its 
first line passenger tires and 2.5 per 
cent on its highway-type truck tires 
has been made by the U. S. Rubber 
Co. The increases, which became 
effective on April 1, apply to U. S. 
Royal rayon and nylon tires, both 
tubed and tubeless. Also included 
are the company’s mud and snow 
tire and its all-butyl passenger tire. 
Prices of tubes remain unchanged. 
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Labeling Act Available 


® The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has issued copies of Public 
Law 86-613, entitled “Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act,” 
which became effective on July 12, 
1960. The RMA reports that this 
act, which repeals part of the for- 
mer Federal Caustic Poison Act, re- 
quires that for the protection of the 
public health and safety the imme- 
diate containers of “hazardous sub- 
stances,” as defined by the act, must 
be conspicuously labeled, in con- 
formance with the act. The RMA 
recommends to rubber manufactur- 
ers examination of their products, 
especially those which might find 
their way into household use, so as 
to determine whether the containers 
must be labeled in accordance with 
the new act, or whether existing 
labels must be changed to bring them 
into conformity. 


Mobay Promotes Heiss 


® Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has promoted H. L. Heiss 
to the position of research specialist. 
In his new assignment, Mr. Heiss 
will have the prerogative of working 
independently on research projects. 
A graduate of Lawrence College 
with a B.A. degree in chemistry, Mr. 
Heiss joined Mobay in 1954. He re- 
cently was honored as Mobay’s “Re- 
search Man of the Year” for his 
exploratory work in urethane chem- 
istry. Mr. Heiss is the author of 
the article “Low Durometer Cast 
Urethane Elastomers,” which ap- 
peared in the October, 1960, issue 
of RUBBER AGE. 


> International Latex Corp., Dover, 
Del., has appointed the Paul Wiemer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as its repre- 
sentative for the southern Ohio area. 
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Left to right, Frank B. Smith (Naugatuck Chemical), chairman of the Connecticut Rubber 
Group, speaks to E. L. Borg (Naugatuck Chemical), who presented a paper at the 
February 17 meeting of the Connecticut Rubber Group. 


Connecticut Group Hears Borg 


> E. L. Borg, group manager for 
synthetic rubber and latex research 
and development of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U.S. Rubber 
Co., presented a paper entitled “High 
Solids SBR Latex by a Chemical 
Promoted Agglomeration” on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1961, before 176 mem- 
bers of the Connecticut Rubber 
Group at Rapp’s Paradise Inn in An- 
sonia, Conn. Mr. Borg co-authored 
the paper with L. H. Howland, E. J. 
Aleska, and R. W. Brown, all with 
Naugatuck Chemical. 

The speaker explained that for 
many applications, particularly in the 
manufacture of foam sponge, a high 
solids, large particle synthetic rub- 
ber latex is required. The polymeri- 
zation of such a latex is slow and 
costly, he stated, and, in contrast, 
the polymerization of the small par- 
ticle rubber latices is rapid. 

According to Mr. Borg, the small 


U. S. Rubber Patent 


> After eight years of consideration 
by the Patent Office, the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. has been granted U. S. Pat. 
No. 2,974,373 on waterproof foot- 
wear with a cellular plastic inner 
layer, said to add warmth without 
weight or bulk. The patent covers 
the method of making, as well as the 
product. The new footwear will be 
marketed under the brand name 


particles in a latex taken from a 
rapid polymerization can be agglom- 
erated to the large size required in 
high solids application, and certain 
high molecular weight chemicals will 
promote latex particle agglomera- 
tion. Polyvinyl methyl ether is par- 
ticularly effective, he remarked, and 
its utility is enhanced by a close con- 
trol of its molecular weight and 
structure. 

Mr. Borg informed the group that 
a practical application of polyvinyl 
methyl ether to the post-polymeriza- 
tion agglomeration of a small par- 
ticle SBR latex has been made, and 
a commercial large particle, high 
solids latex is produced in this way. 
This latex, he explained, is particu- 
larly useful in the manufacture of 
foam sponge and for other applica- 
tions where its features of large par- 
ticle size, high solids, and low vis- 
cosity are desirable properties. 


Insulair. The company states that 
the patent covers not only the water- 
proof footwear item, but also other 
plastic products having insulating 
cellular linings. It is one of a group 
of patents applied for by the com- 
pany as a result of its work in cast- 
ing vinyl dispersions. U. S. Rubber 
expects to grant manufacturing 
licenses under its patent to other 
manufacturers of waterproof foot- 
wear. 





Canadian News 


> A full scale commercial plant for 
the manufacture of polybutadiene 
rubber will be built in Sarnia, On- 
tario, by the Polymer Corp., Ltd. It 
is expected that construction will 
begin in the summer of 1961 and 
that the unit will go on stream before 
the end of 1962. According to the 
company, the plant, with an esti- 
mated annual capacity of 20,000 
tons, can be adapted to produce 
polyisoprene. 

A solution polymer pilot plant 
has been in operation in Sarnia since 
1958, and has produced a variety of 
stereo-specific polymers. In 1960, 
the capacity of the pilot plant for 
producing polybutadiene was_ in- 
creased to several tons per month, 
and this facility will continue to 
supply evaluation quantities until the 
commercial plant is in operation. 

The process at the new unit will 
be carried out under licenses from 
Prof. Karl Ziegler and from Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 

The company reports that the 
project is part of an expansion pro- 
gram announced last fall, including, 
in addition to the polybutadiene unit, 
facilities for specialty rubbers and 
black masterbatches. 


Mast Expanding Line 


> Mast Development Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, has made an investment 
agreement whereby the Midwest 
Technical Development Corp., a 
Minneapolis, Minn., investment 
firm, will provide $350,000 of new 
capital for expansion activities by 
Mast. According to the company, 
the investment will make possible 
the manufacture of a line of tech- 
nical products to be supplied to in- 
dustry and government. Mast re- 
ports that several of these new items, 
including automatic recorders for 
ozone and olefins, are almost ready 
to be marketed. 

With the financing arrangement, 
John B. Hawthorne, vice-president 
of Midwest Technical, becomes a 
director of Mast Development. As 
part of the financing agreement and 
over-all expansion program, Mid- 
west Technical has endorsed a plan 
permitting stock purchases and stock 
options for key technical personnel. 
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> An International Symposium on 
Macromolecular Chemistry will be 
held on July 27 to August 1, 1961, 
at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
Montreal. The symposium is co- 
sponsored by the Division of Poly- 
mer Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society and the Commis- 
sion on Macromolecules of the In- 
ternational Union of Pure and Ap- 
plied Chemistry. Only one plenary 
lecture has been planned, and this 
will be a discussion of the most re- 
cent trends in polymer chemistry by 
Prof. Herman F. Mark of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn. The 
provisional program has been divid- 
ed into five main sections: high 
polymers in solution; properties of 
solid polymers; polymerization; re- 
actions of high polymers, and natural 
colloids. 


> DuPont of Canada reports that its 
sales in 1960 reached $99,812,000, 
a 10 per cent rise from the 1959 
figure of $90,921,000. Net income 
for 1960 was $6,835,000, equal to 
earnings of 92c per share of com- 
mon stock, compared with $7,169,- 
000, or 97c per share for the pre- 
vious year. 


Pelmor Develops Latices 
> A variety of non-flammable Viton 
latex compositions known as Peltex, 
said to have a variety of end-use ap- 
plications, is available from Pelmor 
Laboratories, Inc., Newtown, Penna. 
The new latices use the standard 
techniques required for other types 
of rubber latex. The company states 
that Peltex offers high temperature 
and oil resistance, permitting thin 
films, coatings, impregnations, and 
linings. 


Joins Goodyear Rubber 


> Emmett F. Williams, formerly 
plant manager of the John R. Evans 
Co., has joined the Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co., Middletown, Conn., as 
vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Williams attended the Rhode 
Island School of Design and Bryant 
College, and has a broad background 
in manufacturing in the textile and 
plastics industries. 


Andreoli Gives Up Post 


& Joseph A. Andreoli has relin- 
quished his duties as executive vice- 
president of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Export Co., Akron, Ohio, but 
will remain with the company as an 
advisor on foreign business. In this 
capacity, he will continue to work 
with the export company as well as 
with the firm’s overseas plants. Mr. 
Andreoli began his career in the rub- 
ber industry as an employee in the 
curing room at B. F. Goodrich Co. 
In 1918, he joined Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., and seven years later 
the former India Tire & Rubber Co. 
in Mogadore, Ohio, and set up its 
export department. He has been 
affiliated with General Tire since 
1930. 


Huber Names Courtney 


> J. M. Huber Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has named Philip L. Courtney 
vice-president of its Clay Division, 
succeeding Wilbur J. Driver, who 
has retired. Mr. Courtney will be 
responsible for the activities of the 
division, which mines and processes 
kaolin clays in Georgia and South 
Carolina for use by the rubber and 
other industries. Headquarters of the 
Clay Division, previously located in 
Langley, S. C., have been moved to 
Huber, Georgia. In other appoint- 
ments, Charles H. Marvin, formerly 
manager of the South Carolina oper- 
ations, has been named assistant vice- 
president of the division, and Frank 
M. Gribble becomes general man- 
ager of the Georgia operations. 


MacAlonan Elected 


®& A. W. MacAlonan has _ been 
elected president of the Stalwart 
Rubber Co., Bedford, Ohio, succeed- 
ing the late H. W. Osborn. The 
board of directors have also elected 
the following officers: Edwin H. Os- 
born, executive vice-president; Frank 
K. Byers, Jr., vice-president; John 
J. Kravetz, assistant vice-president 
and director of research and develop- 
ment; Richard R. Long, assistant 
vice-president and director of the 
Silicone Division; Albert V. Volpe, 
assistant vice-president and director 
of production; and William P. Lin- 
dauer, secretary. 


> George Woloch Co., scrap rubber 
dealers of New York, N. Y., has 
purchased a 100,000 square foot 
plant in Newark, N. J., through its 
subsidiary, Sylvan Products, Inc. 
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G-E Self-Bonding 

Silicone Rubber 
> A new family of self-bonding sili- 
cone rubber compounds and rein- 
forced gums that afford a primer- 
less bond to _ ferrous-containing 
metals said to be stronger than the 
highest strength silicone rubber, has 
been developed by the Silicone Prod- 
ucts Department of the General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. Des- 
ignated SE-5504U, the initially-avail- 
able grade is a high strength, ex- 
treme low temperature compound, 
said to be similar to G-E’s stand- 
ard SE-555 silicone rubber. The 
company expects that the new mate- 
rial will be of use to mechanical 
rubber fabricators in broad line 
processing and to specialty manu- 
facturers for shock mounts, rubber Direct pulling tests of G-E's new self-bonding silicone rubber, SE-5504U, failed to destroy 
rolls, oil seals, and a variety of the bond at stresses exceeding the strength of the rubber itself. The photographs, from 
other products where high strength, top to bottom, show the silicone rubber bond at three points of increasing stress. When 
trouble-free bonds are desired. the rubber had stretched to about five times its original size (bottom) it slowly ruptured 

SE-5504U, a gray compound, has _ ut the bond remained intact. 

such typical properties after cure of 
25 hours at 350°F. as: tensile G-E reports that excellent bonds niques using a primer, where the 
strength of 1500 psi; tear of 200 psi; have already been established to primer achieves the, chemical inter- 
elongation of 550 per cent; Shore A steel, chrome steel, and_ stainless action between the rubber and the 
hardness of 50, and a compression steel, and that other metals are pres- surface to which it is to be bonded, 
set of 45 per cent after 22 hours at ently being investigated. The com- SE-5504U establishes a bond through 
300°F. pany points out that unlike tech- a direct reaction with the metal. 


‘Several of the 
1,079 testers - 
available from TMI’ 


DeMattia 
Flexing Tester 


Americas leading ~ aie 


(Rubber-Plastics-Coatings) 


Manufacturer & Distributor 
of Physical 
Testing Machines 


Wallace 
Rapid Plastimeter 


DuPont-Croyden 
Abrasion Tester 


Write for data concerning al fing equipm The finest Test Equipment 


TESTING MACHINES - ae 


72 Jericho Turnpike Mineola l., New York 
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Obituaries 


Everett H. Johnson 


> Everett H. Johnson, retired vice- 
president of the Wellington Sears 
Co., New York, N. Y., died on Feb- 
ruary 21 in his home at Winter 
Haven, Florida. He was 60 years 
old. Mr. Johnson joined the Boston 
office of Wellington Sears in 1917 
as an office boy. Later he became 
associated with the Sales Division, 
and was senior vice-president of 
sales at the time of his retirement in 
1958. Mr. Johnson represented the 
cotton duck industry in dealing with 
the Office of Price Administration 
during World War II. He also served 
for many years on the General Arbi- 
tration Council of the textile indus- 
try. His survivors are his wife, a 
son, and a daughter. 


Norman Leeds, Jr. 


> Norman Leeds, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Raybestos Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Stratford, Conn., died on March 12 
at the age of 59. A native of Stam- 
ford, Conn., Mr. Leeds graduated 
from Yale University in 1923 with 
a B.S. Degree in Engineering. He 
joined the company’s Raybestos Di- 
vision in 1926, and served succes- 
sively as process engineer, service en- 
gineer, assistant sales manager, sales 
manager, and factory manager. He 
was elected to the board of directors 
of the parent company in 1955, and 
since 1956 had served as assistant 
general manager of the Raybestos 
Division. Mr. Leeds’ survivors are 
his wife and daughter. 


Albert M. Hagen 


> Albert M. Hagen, production 
manager of the General Cable Corp., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., died on March 
18 of a heart attack at his home in 
Metuchen. He was 67 years old. 
A native of Pittsburgh, Penna., Mr. 
Hagen received a mechanical engi- 
neering degree from Cornell Univer- 
sity. After his graduation in 1917, 
he joined General Cable in Perth 
Amboy. He served as plant man- 
ager at the New Jersey, the St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Los Angeles, Calif., 
units, before his appointment in 
1950 as production manager. Mr. 
Hagen leaves a widow. 
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Harry L. Fisher 


> Dr. Harry Linn Fisher, noted 
scientist and educator, international 
authority on natural and synthetic 
rubbers and the 1949 recipient of 
the Charles Goodyear Medal, died 
suddenly at his home in Claremont, 
Calif.. on March 19. He was 76 
years old. 

Dr. Fisher was the author of more 
than 50 professional articles and pat- 
ents on the attachment of rubber to 


metal and sulfurless vulcanization 
of rubber. He prepared many re- 
visions of his famed 1920 “Lab- 
oratory Manual of Organic Chem- 
istry” and was the author of such 
books as “Rubber and Its Use,” and 
“The Chemistry of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubbers.” He long predicted 
that automobile tires eventually 
would be made to last 100,000 miles, 
or the lifetime of an ordinary car, 
and come in colors to match the 
cars. He also foresaw highways 
made of rubber. 

Dr. Fisher graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1909, received an 
M.A. degree in organic chemistry a 
year later at Columbia University, 
and in 1912, after teaching at Cor- 
nell University’s Medical College, 
received a Ph.D. degree from Co- 
lumbia. Williams College conferred 
an honorary Doctor of Science de- 
gree on him in 1953. He became 
a research chemist for the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in 1919, after teach- 
ing at Columbia for seven years. In 
1926 he joined the United States 
Rubber Co. as a research chemist. 
In the ten years he spent with U.S. 
Rubber, he made discoveries that 
helped clear up some of the mys- 


teries of rubber vulcanization. He 
left U. S. Rubber in 1936 to become 
director of organic chemical research 
for the Air Reduction Co. and later 
for U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
During World War II, he served in 
the Polymer Research Branch of the 
Office of Synthetic Rubber in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He later became a spe- 
cial assistant to the director. 

From 1953 to 1957, Dr. Fisher 
was professor of rubber technology 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Engineering and the 
first director of the TLARGI Rub- 
ber Technology Foundation estab- 
lished by the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group for teaching and research. 
He was president of the American 
Society in 1954 and a past-president 
of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists. 

Dr. Fisher won the Modern Pio- 
neer award from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in 1940 
for developing a method of attach- 
ing rubber to metal, and the Chand- 
ler medal from his alma mater, Co- 
lumbia University, in 1954, for out- 
standing contributions to the chem- 
istry of synthetic rubber. He leaves 
a widow, two daughters, and a son. 


James S. Boyle 


> James S. Boyle, plant superin- 
tendent and chief chemist of the 
New Jersey Wood Finishing Co., 
Woodbridge, N.J., died on March 
24 at his home in Woodbridge. He 
was 64 years old. Mr. Boyle, a 
graduate of St. Peter’s College, had 
been with New Jersey Wood since 
1940. Prior to joining the company, 
he was associated with the General 
Cable Corp. and the Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Corp. Mr. Boyle was a 
charter member of the American 
Chemical Society and of the New 
York Rubber Group. He also was 
a Fellow of the American Institute 
of Chemists and a member of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Mr. Boyle leaves a widow 
and two daughters. 


Charles A. Hemingway 


> Charles A. Hemingway, former 
president of Westwood Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died on Janu- 
ary 23. Prior to joining Westwood 
Chemical, he was associated with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
He had served the rubber industry 
for over 30 years at the time of his 
death. Mr. Hemingway leaves a wife 
and a son. 
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Nautolex covers decks and seats on Chris-Craft 28-ft. Constellation. Deck 


covering has handsome teakwood graining. 


COATED FABRICS EASE UPKEEP OF 
BOAT FLOORS, DECKS, CABIN TOPS 


Interior upholstery of Chris-Craft 32-ft. Constellation is “breathable” 
Nautolex in all-over pattern. Ceiling overhead is white Nautolex. 





The elbow grease is gone from boat maintenance. An occa- 
sional soap-and-water mopping keeps a new marine surfacing 
material called Nautolex* shipshape the year-round ! 

A tough Wellington Sears fabric is the base material chosen 
by the General Tire & Rubber Company for Nautolex. With 
a durable vinyl coating, it provides full protection against 
sun and sea, resists scratches and scuffs—is impervious to 


gasoline, oil, battery acids. 
§ ; 


WELLINGTON SEARS @: 


Proved to outwear other surfaces five to one, Nautolex is used 
by leading boat manufacturers—and is available by the yard 
for do-it-yourself boat-enthusiasts. 

Wellington Sears has vast experience in engineering fab- 
rics to specific jobs. When you need cotton or synthetic base 
fabrics, or fabrics for any other application, this experience 
is yours to draw on. Write for assistance—and our illustrated 


booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” Dept. G-4. 


- 


FIRST in fabrics for Industry 
For mechanical goods, coated materials, tires, footwear and other rubber products 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. « Akron «Atlanta « Boston » Chicago « Dallas « Detroit » Los Angeles « Philadelphia + San Francisco 
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*RTM The General Tire & Rubber Company 
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The Litzler Computreater, in its few brief years of existence has so 
capably filled the vital need for a high-precision laboratory scale cord 
treater, that it has been welcomed by fiber producers and tire, conveyor- 
and V-belt manufacturers everywhere. The fortieth unit has now been 
completed and shipped. If you would like complete data on the unit 
that is now setting Saeed standards for both cord and impregnation 


processing, write... 


C.A.LITZLER CO., Ine. 


SOUND ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 


VEE.) (ele) 47) 1 a Um eG asi.) [om wae). ile) CABLE “CALITZ”’ 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


LICENSED Benno Schilde Maschinenbau A.G. Soc. Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques Mather & Platt, Ltd 
FABRICATORS: Bad Hersfeld, Germany Paris, France Manchester, England 
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NEW BUTYL MODIFIER 
FOR WHITE AND BLACK BUTYL STOCKS 
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SCOTT MODEL LGP 
PRESSURE AGING OVEN 


Featuring 14 small-volume, seamless 
pressure cylinders encased in a solid 
aluminum block .. . the Scott Model 
LGP sets a new standard of safety 
and cleanliness for pressure aging 
tests of rubber, silicone and other 
elastomers. 

The Model LGP uses no liquid heat- 
ing medium — no danger of oil fires 
or explosions, no need for costly pro- 
tective barricades. Each pressure 
cylinder has precise-seating cap, 
separate purging valve, and blowout 
disc for fast, safe release of excess 
pressure. 

No Contamination — Individual 
pressure stop cocks permit examina- 
tion and removal of test specimen 
without disturbing conditions in other 
pressure cylinders. Positively no 
migration or contamination from one 
pressure cylinder to another! All 
stainless steel construction (except 
blowout discs) eliminates metal con- 
tamination of test material. 

Easy Operation — Slight hand pres- 
sure opens or closes pressure cylinder 
cap. Thermo-control switch and suit- 
able insulation assure exact, uniform 
temperatures. Also, has over-riding 
thermo-switch for double protection. 
Scott automatic temperature re- 
corders are also available to guar- 
antee conformance with ASTM 
Methods of Test D-572 and D-454. 
Write for complete facts on Scott 
safety-designed Model LGP. Scott 
Testers, Inc., 85 Blackstone Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. Tel: 
DExter 1-5650 (Area Code 401). 


SCOTT 


This message, concerning 
a subject of vital impor- 
tance to you, is proudly 
presented by the pub- 


lishers of 


RUBBER AGE 


A 


MEMBER OF 


Associated 
Business 


Publications 


—a trade association of 
major publishers, devoted 
to the constant need for 
editorial superiority, and 
bound by the common 
belief that such an end is 
best brought about by 
adherence to the principle 


of paid circulation. 


Pueyers 


MONEY TALKS 
—but what does it say? 


If you eavesdrop in the business- 
paper field, you’ll find the circulation 
dollars saying to the publisher: the 
man who sent me in wants your 
publication. 


For parting with money in exchange 
for a businesspaper is more than just 
sweet sorrow—it’s proof that the 
one who parts sets a definite, ascer- 
tainable value on the publication. 


And, carried to the next logical step, 
it’s an affirmation to the advertiser 
that the readers are meeting him at 
least half way. 


A lot of very good businesspapers 
believe this is an important consid- 
eration. In fact, by having their 
circulations audited by the ABC, 
they voluntarily lay their books open 
to the scrutiny of.interested out- 
siders and, in a very real sense, 
invite—and obtain—customer super- 
vision of one of the most vital phases 
of their businesses. 


If you could hold a quiet conversa- 
tion with your advertising dollars, 
we think you’d hear a good many of 
them saying they’d feel a lot safer 
about the mission you’re sending 
them on if they carried this kind of 
insurance. 


pesOcr, ™ 
¢ 
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The plus value of paid circulation is “wantedness” 


SSS SSS 


TESTERS 


THE SURE TEST...SCOTT! tg , 
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cured 
Or 
uncured 


with a transfer 


Mark rubber for life? Yes! 


Through carefully controlled processing, 
Kaumagraph has developed two types of 
transfers for the rubber industry — one to be 
applied to uncured rubber, the other, for ap- 
plication to cured rubber. 


You put your brand or identification on your 
product for the lifetime of your product. You 
do it easily in bright colors, completely legible, 
and at low cost. 


Write for Free Samples and Details 


HAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


New Goods 


Goodyear Golf Car Tire 


& A tire 16 inches high with a tread 15 inches 
wide, designed for use on golf cars, has been 
developed by the Aviation Products Division of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
According to the manufacturer, the new tire, 
called Terra-Tires, combines the high sidewall 


deflection principle of airplane tires with extreme 
flexibility, large air volume at low pressure, and 
broad ground contact area. The result, the manu- 
facturer states, is an axle-loaded, axle-driven tire 
that can operate at air inflation pressure as low 
as one pound per square inch, compared with 
five pounds of pressure in present golf car tires. 
The company adds that Terra-Tires have demon- 
strated in tests that they can reduce the power 
consumption in battery-operated golf cars as much 
as 50 per cent. 


U.S. Rubber Rafts 


& Ten and fifteen-passenger inflatable life rafts 
have been developed by the U.S. Rubber Co., 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
N. Y. One of the chief features of the raft is a 
boarding platform, which is said to make it 
simpler for passengers to climb aboard. In its 
manufacture, the raft is vulcanized, which adds 
substantially to its storage and service life. In 
addition, vulcanization is said to result in stronger 
seams. The raft, along with its boarding plat- 
form, inflates in less than 30 seconds with the 
tug of a single lanyard. Double air chambers in 
the bottom assure flotation in the event of any 


wilmington 99, delaware olympia 4-2461 


Offices: Boston, Chicago, Greensboro, Philadelphia, New York 


damage. The raft comes packed in a case made 
of expanded Royalite. 
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Dr. W. J. Wald, a Neville Senior Scientist, places a rubber 
sample in a plastometer in Neville’s new rubber laboratories. 


Constant research is conducted in the use and application of 
coumarone-indene resins in rubber compounding. 


Your plastometer will show you why Neville C-I° Resins 


are a superior aid in rubber processing 


The unique degree of plasticity derived from the use of 
Neville Coumarone-Indene Resins in rubber brings 
many benefits to your processing. You'll obtain im- 
proved mold flow, better knitting and a thinner flash 
line. Mixing, milling, calendering, and tubing will be 
faster, smoother, and cures will be more uniform. 

But processing aid is not the only advantage gained 
by using Neville C-I Resins. You’ll find marked im- 
provement of tensile strength and elongation in many 
high quality formulations. Moreover, these resins are 
economically priced and may be used effectively to 
lower pound volume cost in highly loaded stocks while 
retaining physicals. They are available in flaked and 


solid form and in a wide range of colors from 1% to 16 
Neville. Softening points are from 10° C. to 155° C. 
Use the coupon below to write for further information. 





Resins—Coumarone-Indene, Hydrocarbon (Thermoplas- | 
tic and Heat Reactive), Hydroxy + Oils— Plasticizing, 
Neutral, Rubber Reclaiming, Shingle Stain « Solvents— 
Aromatic (Refined and Crude), Semi-Aromatic (Refined 
and Crude). « Antioxidants—Non-Staining Rubber « High 
Purity Indene. 
} 





Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


C) Please send information on Neville Coumarone-Indene Resins. 





& NAME 





NEVILLE 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





rubber 
substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Chicago, Pico Rivera (Cal.), Trenton, 
Albertville, (Ala.), Denver, Greenville, S. C. 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Pioneer Industrial Glove 


> A new Pylox-coated, jersey-lined work glove 
has been added to the Stanflex line of industrial 
gloves manufactured by the Pioneer Rubber Co., 
Willard, Ohio. The 10-inch liquid-tight gauntlet, 
designated No. 510, is designed with a single 
seam, one-piece hand and gauntlet construction 
to provide a custom-tailored fit. The curved 
fingers and unusual thumb design are said to 


adjust comfortably to the contours of the hand. 
One of the features of the No. 510 is its outer 
covering of Pylox, a vinyl compound developed 
by the manufacturer. This material is said to 
resist abrasion, snagging, tearing, and is puncture- 
proof. In addition, it will not deteriorate upon 
contact with oils, acids, caustics or other harsh 
substances, the company points out. The Pylox 
material, according to Pioneer, enables the work 
gloves to stay flexible under the most extreme 
conditions. Even when used in cold tempera- 
tures, they stay soft, never hindering hand and 
finger movement. The jersey lining insulates the 
hands against extreme temperatures and absorbs 
perspiration. 


Ribbed Conveyor Belt 


& A conveyor belt with molded diagonal cleats 
on its top, called the Cleat Top Belt, has been 
developed by Hewitt-Robins Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. Designed to carry wet sand, gravel, dry 
grain and other materials up steep slopes, it can 
reportedly rise as steeply as 21 degrees without 
the slip-back encountered with smooth-cover 
belts. When the belt is operated with the diag- 
onal ribs pointing in the direction of belt travel, 
moisture in the load is retained uniformly through- 
out the length of the belt. If the belt is run with 
the open ends of the diagonal ridge trailing the 
direction of travel, water is drained off the mate- 
rial being transported. The belt is currently avail- 
able in widths ranging from 12 to 30 inches, and 
will be available in greater widths in the future. 
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There's not another rotary joint like 
the Johnson Type SN. Used where 
inlet or outlet pipe must rotate with 
the roll—on certain paper machines, 
drilled rolls of rubber or plastic mills 
and calenders, double shell dryers, 
and the like. Needs no external sup- 
ports of any kind. Like all Johnson 
Joints the Type SN seals without 
packing, needs no lubrication or 
adjustment. 


Investigate Johnson Joints for 
all steam-heated or water-cooled 
rolls. Handle Dowtherm, Mon- 
santo Aroclors, hot oils too. Sizes 
to 8’. For data on Type SN write 
for Bulletin N-2002. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
868 Wood St., Three Rivers, Michigan 


STANDS 
ALONE! 


et A | 


——= | 











has added 
SOMETHING 

NEW! 
NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 
ROLLS ON 
MODEL 48-101/2 
LABORATORY MILLS. 


GETTY MACHINE AND MOLD INC. 
384 GETTY AVE. CLIFTON, N. J. 


DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 


MIXERS 
ATTRITORS 
TIRE MOLDS 

CIRCULAR LOOMS 

EXTRUSION DIES 
RIBBON BLENDERS 
FLEXING MACHINES 
LABORATORY MILLS 
MECHANICAL MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 








The only explanation I have is that 
he must be in the neoprene business— 
and knows that MAGLITE is the 


key to superior scorch protection. 


ie ® | 
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The performance-proved magnesium oxide 


Want to eliminate scorch damage in neoprene 
processing? Specify MaAGLITE D. Tests prove 
that it offers better scorch protection for neo- 
prene than any other magnesium oxide you can 
use. MAGLITE D also helps solve storage prob- 
lems since it occupies about one-third the ware- 
house space as many of the lightweight magne- 
sias. The benefits of using MAGLITE K, M, or Y 
for other elastomers and certain product or 
process requirements are equally impressive. 
For samples and technical information write to 
Merck & Co., INc., Marine Magnesium Divi- 
sion, Department RA-2, Rahway, New Jersey. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
THE C. P. HALL CO. 
G. S. ROBINS & CO., INC. 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


© Merck & Co., inc. 
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* Automatic %* Bench Type 


* Standard Wohler Foam Tester 


& The Wohler Foam Tester, a portable instru- 

Cut Bales of ment for determining the indentation compression 
Crude, Synthetic, or firmness of rubber latex, urethane and vinyl 
Reclaimed Rubber foams, curled hair, and other flexible cushioning 
; Badptas materials, is being marketed by Testing Machines, 
Plastics and Resins. Inc., 72 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, N. Y. Ac- 
W cording to TMI, tests can be made with the 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 29” 


Automatically feeds, 

measures and cuts 

bales. Discharges cut 

pieces to take-away 

conveyor or tote box. 

Slice thickness adjust- 

able from 2" to 6". 

Knife cuts on contin- 

uous time cycle or can 

be manually operated if desired. A fully self-contained 
unit. Knife 29" — stroke 23". , 


SMALL BENCH TYPE 24” 


For laboratory use or compounding Wohler Foam Tester through a tiny slit in the 
at Banbury. foam sample. This slit is said to be non-damaging 
Cuts full size synthetic Bales or Pre- | and unnoticeable after completion of the test. 
cut Crude Rubber. Results are obtained in regulation ASTM, RMA, 
Air operated cushion action knife 2 and SPI units. The company reports that the unit 
— by dual electric safety et originally was designed for testing the compres- 
8 _ Oe ane “J sion of latex rubber foam having standard cored 
au Malle 24° ~<alecke rit os construction, and it has proved to be equally 
: suited for testing flexible urethane foams in either 
slab or cored form. The low friction between 
metal and urethane foam as contrasted to rubber 
t is said to allow relatively free movement of the 
Cuts without lubricant. mechanism through the foam, making possible 
Bales are advanced on rollers accurate indentation compression readings. 
and can be cut into |'' minimum ‘ 
en 
utters are manually operated . 
sph cisdiale-eunieal sue o6- Norelco Electron Microscope 
reg operator to stand clear ® The Norelco EM 200 electron miscroscope, 
while knife is in motion. mie 2 iy ( SORE eer Bees: 
Knife 29" — stroke 23" or knife said to provide 200,000X direct magnification and 
50" — stroke 36". up : pags say ee eenoenerer: 
, : methods, is being marketed by Philips Electronics, 
— sore glee Bom Inc., 750 South Fulton Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
our prompt attention. N. Y. Resolving power of 10 Angstroms or bet- 
ter is guaranteed by the manufacturer. Direct 


_FR magnifications are indicated or recorded with an 

§ P A DO hk E accuracy of +5 per cent and the full range is 

i : 4 obtained with a single set of pole pieces. Con- 

meni igs. AYWNa"ll | a sisting of a desk-type console and auxiliary cabi- 

net, the EM 200 utilizes accelerating voltages otf 

SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT * Phone: VOlunteer 6-3394 city sd and 100 Kv, which may be charged 
Illinois Office: P.O. Box 328, LaGrange * Phone: Fleetwood 4-4811 during operation. 
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MY, we 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF UNITED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, BAYTOWN, TEXAS 


Tomorrow's Dryer...Today! 


Full automation, operating effi- 
ciency, and the absolute in safety 
— along with high volume produc- 
tion — were the prime require- 
ments listed by United Rubber & 
Chemical Company when they 
were in the market for a new 
dryer recently. The company’s 
standards are exacting and high 
. .. they wanted, for their modern 
plant, a dryer that would be 
modern for years to come. 


The large dryer Sargent designed 
and built for them has full push- 
button operation and control. Every 
possible safety device, including ex- 
plosion and fire prevention, is built 
into the machine. It is giving 
United Rubber & Chemical Com- 
pany absolutely dependable high 
volume quality production. In- 
stalled and operating within five 
weeks after date of delivery, the 
Sargent features of unusually rug- 
ged construction, economy and 
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simplicity of operation are proving 
themselves every day. 


This 32-section, 2-stage master 
batch dryer is equipped with vi- 
brating feeder and extra-wide con- 
veyor. It is gas-fired, with each of 
the six zones having its own sepa- 
rate heating system and tempera- 
ture regulators and controls. The 
stock leaves the dryer at less than 
4 of 1% moisture content. Full- 
height hinged doors and easy-to- 
remove panels, a Sargent feature, 
provide easy access to entire in- 
terior of the machine for quick, 
thorough cleanout. Each fan as- 
sembly, including panel, motor and 
fan rotor, is easily lifted off by 
removing four clamps. The Sar- 
gent-designed perforated flight con- 


veyor has traveling and stationary 
stock guides to insure a dustless 
chain. The Sargent-built ‘‘No- 
Lube” chain never needs lubrica- 
tion. Velometer ports permit 
airflow measurement in each zone. 
No air recirculation through the 
heaters prevents contamination. 
Tachometers accurately measure 
conveyor speeds. Automatic cut-off 
switches prevent any part of ma- 
chine starting up accidentally while 
being cleaned. The entire machine 
automatically shuts off in case of 
accidental jamming of conveyor, 
imminent fire in any section, or 
other mishap, should it occur. 


Another example of Sargent crea- 
tive engineering to meet individual 
requirements. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
Graniteville, since 6S 4 as2 Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * CHARLOTTE * ATLANTA * HOUSTON * DETROIT 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES * TORONTO 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


K-M Hydraulic Presses 


& Kingsbacher Murphy Co., 9830 Bellanca Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 45, Calif., is manufacturing a 


line of hydraulic presses which may be used for 
molding, laminating, or testing rubber and plastic 
materials. The manufacturer recommends these 


presses for applications where controlled heating 
and pressure are required. Press sizes range from 
20 to 75 tons, with platen size varying from 8 by 
8 inches to 19 by 19 inches. The platens are con- 
structed of fabricated steel with a cast aluminum 
interior said to provide proper heat transfer 
characteristics, good over-all strength, and the 
prevention of platen warping or pitting. Each 
platen has its own individual thermoswitch which 
controls platen temperature, during electrical 
heating, to 600°F. A metal tube is cast in the 
platen for water cooling, or for steam heating. 
According to the manufacturer, the press has a 
welded steel column frame. which provides self 
alignment and self leveling of the platens. A 
variety of hydraulic units are offered by the 
company for closing platens and raising pressure, 
and both manual and motorized powered pumps 
are available. Also available are special pressure 
test gauges, heat control units, and other acces- 
sories. 


SMS Rubber Specimen Dies 


& SMS Instrument Co., P.O. Box 24, Rensselaer, 
N. Y., is marketing dies for cutting rubber speci- 
mens according to ASTM D 624-54. According 
to the company, the dies are manufactured exactly 
to ASTM dimensions and feature the original 
NAEF expulsion, which is said to provide for an 
economical and careful sample preparation. 


Vv OUR NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY 


A symbol of 
better research and 
technical service 
to our customers 


New research laboratory conveniently located at our plant in Gordon, Ga. 


Many of today’s well-known kaolin clay 
products have been developed by Southern 
Clays’ research. We were the first to give you 
Calcined Clays such as Pigment +33, +34 and 
Whitetex. As cross link polyethylene and ethy- 
lene propylene co-polymers were introduced, we 
gave you the non-black, reinforcing filler, 
Translink. 

Now, one of the latest steps in our growth is 
the opening of a new research laboratory with 
the most modern facilities and equipment avail- 
able. Our staff will be working on new clay 


developments as well as offering technical 
assistance to our many customers in the rubber 
field. 

Do you have a problem with clays? One of 
our products could be the answer... but we 
must first know the problem. Submit inquiry te 
our Technical Service Department. 
SOUTHERN CLAYS, INC. 


33 RECTOR STREET, 


NEW YORK 6.N. Y. 
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New, Self-Contained Hydraulic 


GOODMAN BALE CUTTER 


New Self-Contained Model for Moderate Work Loads 
Larger Units for Higher Production 

Removable Hardened Toolsteel Blades 

Mild Steel Anvil for Cleaner Cutting 

Every Unit Pre-Tested under Power 





Newest model Goodman Hydraulic Crude Rubber Bale Cutter 
is this 2 H.P. Cutter with self-contained power unit. It is 
ideal for use where up to 12 full bales per day are required. 
The 5 and 7% H.P. models, with separate motor pump and 
oil reservoir, are designed for more capacity or continuous 
operation. 


All Models now offer hardened toolsteel blades (removable 
for sharpening) and mild steel anvils for a cleaner cut with 
no adjustment required. Bale clearances are 30” wide x 22” 
high. Every unit is tested under power and shipped with 
hydraulic lines either connected or plainly tagged. 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin and Prices! 


Sales Representatives: 
RALPH B. SYMONS ASSOC., INC., 3571 Main Road, Tiverton, R. |. 
WILLIAM A. SAFKA, || Sycamore Road, Levittown, Pa. 
R. A, ROOSEVELT CO., 4909 E. Florence Ave., Bell, Calif. 


.. GOODMAN « sow 


401 Richmond Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 














\ 
_ ’ PORTA-CHECK® 
E é A transistorized comparator 
. : for fast, accurate measure- 
PROBLEMS? }  — 
a 
— Vat 


Masters of 
Measurement 








T A ‘ N @ Smoother rubber flow 
ry MMazng . - - New through the mold 


RELEASE-KOTE —_— @ Non-irritating 

Put an end to sticky mold to eyes 

release problems for good! | ° poegeees 3 pe ball : se SS Kelle 
Ames measuring instruments 


have been regarded as the 


Enthusiastic Release-Kote "CC" users report really big = finest available. Wherever pre- 
savings in labor and material costs plus increased produc- cision is really important... 
tion! You save two ways because Release Kote costs far you'll find Ames indicators, 
rad yes — stitig ge ~ on ig SERIES gauges, micrometers and com- 
arts free mold instantly wi ittle effort. Ends need for : 

One of four sizes; made parators on the job. 


extra mold plugging. Imparts eye-appealing sheen to fin- - - 
ished product. Available now in industrial quantities. to AD speciiestions. 











Trial Gallon $8.00. — Money Back Guarantee Representatives in Principal Cities 


& BC.AMES CO 


383 Ames Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


Canadian Office — B. C. Ames Co., 45 Oriole Parkway, Toronto 
MANUFACTURERS OF MICROMETER DIAL INDICATORS AND GAUGES 
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ADD "“AMBEREX” TYPE 


Jaclice 


VULCANIZED VEGETABLE OIL 
TO YOUR COMPOUND 


for Rapid Incorporation Rate and 
Better Dispersement of Pigments. 


Typical products using Factice® ‘‘Amberex” in com- 
pounding formulas 


The Amberex type of Factice® is made from vari- 
ous kinds of vegetable oils and in various degrees 
of polymerization. All are light colored, transpar- 
ent, free from chlorine and have practically no ash. 


There are six different Amberex types, each hav- 
ing properties for specific applications. The selec- 
tion of the proper Factice® for a compound is 
important. Send us your formula for our sugges- 
tions. All formulas held in strict confidence. Our 
trained staff will help in selecting the proper vul- 
canized vegetable oil for your need . . . Factice®, 
White, Brown, Neophax or Amberex 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Ross Three-Roll Mills 


& A line of high speed three-roll mills, fitted 
with roll pressure recording gauges and automatic 
thermostatic controlled water inlet valves, has 
been introduced by Charles Ross & Son Co., 148 
Classon Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. These fea- 
tures, incorporated into the mills, are said to give 


more precise control over roll adjustment and 
temperature for producing the finest dispersions. 
According to the manufacturer, the pressure re- 
cording gauges, built into each adjusting hand- 
wheel, assure positive parallel roll settings for 
uniform dispersions and eliminate uneven wear 
on rolls. In addition, the gauges enable return to 
predetermined roll settings without guesswork, 
and insure the same results for each operation. 
Mills, in all sizes from 44% by 10 inches to 16 by 
40 inches, are provided with automatic thermo- 
static control of main inlet or water cooling line 
for limiting the heat of rolls to a preset tempera- 
ture between 40° and 180°F. The company 
claims that when roll temperature exceeds the 
temperature it is set for, the water inlet valve is 
automatically opened to allow greater water cool- 
ing to reduce the roll temperature to the preset 
temperature. 


Tear Tester Air Grips 


& Thwing-Albert Instrument Co., Penn Street and 
Pulaski Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Penna., has de- 
veloped air-operated grips for the Elmendorf 
Tearing Tester. The grips are said to enable an 
operator to test twice as many samples in less time 
with greatly reduced operator fatigue. Samples 
can be inserted and removed in one easy opera- 
tion without turning any screws. Air-operated 
grips using air pressures as low as 15 pounds, 
assure uniform clamping pressure on the sample 
at all times, according to the manufacturer. 
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Leading rubber plants all over the world operate our 





‘Hydraulic Belt Presses 


We supply belting presses with a working width up to 10 feet. 


fiewpelloup 





_G. Siempelkamp & Co. - Maschinenfabrik - Krefeld 


West Germany 
Telegrams: Siempelkampco - Telex No.: 0853811 - Telephone: 28251 
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Introduction to Natural and Synthetic Rubbers. By 
D. W. Huke. Published by Hutchinson and Co., Ltd., 
178 Great Portland St., London, W.1, England. 
514 x 814 in. 164 pp. 25s net (approximately $3.50). 


The organizational problem in this concise little 
text has been approached by using natural rubber as the 
point of departure for discussions of theory, chemistry 
and technology. In handling the vocabulary problem, 
the author has been careful to provide working defi- 
nitions of all the terms on which he builds. The 
glossary and bibliography provided are supplementary. 

The book is split into three basic parts. Following a 
brief (27 page) introduction to the natural rubber indus- 
try, the reader is led into a well-organized section on 
synthetic rubber. The concluding segment, on the 
future of rubber, discusses synthetic natural-rubber, 
radiation of rubber, and several “space-age” rubber 
applications. 

The discussion of the chemistry of the synthetic rub- 
bers is clear, simple and uncluttered, and is based on 
practical (if, of necessity, incomplete) definitions. The 
unsophisticated reader is not left to guess the meanings 
of technical terms. The introduction to the nature of 
natural rubber, for instance, is begun with a short illus- 
tration about sugar. Two pages further on, the reader 
is well into the meaning of tensile properties, stress-strain 
characteristics, hysteresis, and other physical properties. 
The explanations of natural rubber chemistry and iso- 
prene lead directly into a presentation of the chemistry 
of synthetic rubber and its manufacture and technology. 


#4732—380-ton press; 

ram diameter, 22''; 

working pressure, 2000 P.S.I.; 
pressing surface, 30"' x 30"'. 


{ om letel Good use is made of charts, figures and formulas. 
In his discussion of synthetic rubber, the author has 


followed the logical pattern of industry practice, be- 


ginning with an explanation of the manufacture of the 
monomers, butadiene and styrene. He then proceeds 
epen a & to polymerization. Discussion of the technology of 
general purpose synthetics becomes an introduction to 
compounding and compounding ingredients. 
The special purpose synthetic rubbers, including 


Through the vears French rub- nitrile, butyl, neoprene, the polysulfide and silicone rub- 
bers, and the polyurethanes are presented in a special 


ber presses have proved their last- | section. Again, the sequence has been chosen for its 
clarity in communicating to the reader. 


ing rigidity, accuracy and unsur- This book, a good example of what technical writing 
: : can be, should be of use where an introductory text 


passed ecOnomyv of operation. on the chemistry of synthetic and natural rubbers is 
: called for. 


Today’s French patented fea- 
tures make them better than ever. 


= : ; , 3 

W rite us about your require- Engineering Professionalism in Industry. Published by 

+ the Professional Engineers Conference Board for In- 

ments and let us give you full de- dustry, Inc., 2029 K St., N.W.. Washington 6, D. C. 

i] : 6 x 9 in. 104 pp. $2.00 (to members of the National 

tails. Society of Professional Engineers), $4.00 (to non- 
members). 


One out of four engineers in industry believes that 
engineers are thought of as second class professionals, 
but no industrial managers agree with this opinion. 

braid tees co ap OVE Sixty-one per cent of the engineers employed in industry 
one (oe _~s 8 think there is considerable mal-utilization of engineers, 


HYDRAULIC : REPRESENTATIVES A . but only thirty per cent of industrial managers agree. 
- ee More than half the engineers in industry think that 
PRESS : ae New York — Cleveland higher pay would advance the engineering profession, 

s na * pag but only twenty per cent of industrial managers agree. 
DIVISION Pee These are some of the findings reported in this survey, 
THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. sixth of a series on the basis of extensive “depth” 
1000 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio interviews with engineers and managers. Primary ob- 
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REMEMBER! 

DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY CONVENTION 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

APRIL 19, 20 AND 21, 1961 


Are you stuck? 


for an efficient processing agent that 
allows a free flow at a higher solid content 
in rubber cements and rubber compounds 7 





THEN WE SUGGEST YOU USE 


DEGELL 


REDUCES VISCOSITY FOR EASIER | 
PROCESSING AND GREATER UNIFORMITY 
OF RUBBER CEMENTS AND 

OTHER RUBBER COMPOUNDS 


wv DEGELL plasticizes and softens 

VY DEGELL helps eliminate settling and sludging 

Vv DEGELL helps prevent scorching 

vY DEGELL helps eliminate gelling and ropiness 

wY DEGELL maintains viscosity at a higher concentration 


Use for Natural, Synthetic, and 
Reclaimed Rubber Compounds 
Detailed literature on DEGELL is available 


BEACON Chemical Industries, Inc. \ 


33 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


jective of the study was to find out what engineers 
and engineering managers mean by professionalism, and 
how they think it can best be advanced. The engineers 
and managers interviewed all work for large companies 
that employ many engineers and are located in various 
parts of the country from the East to the West Coast. 
Rubber is among the six major industries that are repre- 
sented; the others are chemicals, electronics, petroleum, 
aircraft manufacturing and electrical instruments and 
machinery. 


Organic Coating Technology. Vol. II—Pigments and 
Pigmented Coatings. By Henry Fleming Payne. 
Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. 
South, New York 16, N. Y. 5% x 9 in. 724 pp. 
$17.50. 


Whereas Volume I of this work on organic coatings 
dealt with oils, resins, varnishes and polymers, this 
second volume treats with pigments and pigmented coat- 
ings. However, since it is intended to be used with 
the first volume, the chapters and pages of both books 
are numbered consecutively and a combined index has 
been provided in the current book. 

Volume II contains twelve chapters, covering the fol- 
lowing subjects: Fundamentals of Pigmented Coatings, 
White Pigments, Extender Pigments, Inorganic Color 
Pigments, Black Pigments, Metal Pigments and Metallic 
Stearates, Principles of Formulation and Production, 
Preparation of Surfaces and Methods of Applications, 


Architectural Paints, Industrial Finishes, and Corrosion- 
Resistant and Chemical-Resistant Paint Systems. 

References to rubber are scattered throughout the 
volume, but not in any great detail. Brief mention is 
made of smoked sheet, rubber-based paints, rubber hy- 
drochloride, rubber latex, rubber resins and rubber 
solvents. Bibliographies appear at the end of each 
chapter and a subject index is included. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Dow Latexes. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

5% x7in. 12 pp. 

This pocket-size brochure lists in tabular form all of 
the Dow latexes, their general physical properties, and 
applications. Styrene-butadiene, polystyrene, vinyltol- 
uene-butadiene, saran, vinyl, and acrylic latex families 
are included. Some reference is made to experimental 
materials. End-uses emphasized are in paint, paper, 
textile, and building products. 


Woburn Products. Woburn Chemical Corp., 1200 Har- 
rison Ave., Kearny, N. J. 8% x 11in. 12 pp. 


Specifications on fatty acids, synthetic drying oils, and 
others organic chemicals are covered in this booklet. 
The approximate composition and uses of animal fatty 
acids, fish fatty acids, hydrogenated fatty acids, and 
hydrogenated glycerides are also given. Included are 
data on vegetable fatty acids and hydrogenated vege- 
table fatty acids. 





NOW... Mold and Splice 
Models 200 & 400 at the Same Time with the New 


Gasket Splicer 


Features: 
* SPEED 


% HEAT CONTROLS 
IN BOTH BRONZE 
PLATENS 


sk HAND OR FOOT 
OPERATED 


% QUICK CHANGE 
OF MOLDS 


Over 22 years of Service to the Rubber Industry 


SIVON MANUFACTURING CO. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


SMACO 600 
Injection Molding Splicer 


Now you can simultaneously form 
and vulcanize a wide variety of dis- 
similar shapes—plugs or cords * balls 
to rods * narrow to broad * curved to 
straight, or even fill gaps and voids 
in existing shapes with SIVON’S 

newest development in splicing. 


Eliminates Special Molding and 
Trimming 


A Real Money Saver 
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Engineered Atmospheres for Better Processing 


: — Air Systems 


This refers to a foam rubber processing 
installation... a 65 foot long by 8 foot wide Ross 
Continuous Dryer and Curing Unit for drying 
C-Foam mattresses, furniture and aircraft 
cushions at the American Latex Corp. plant, 
Hawthorne, California. 


c™ 
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Twenty minutes of the 45 minutes total 
continuous processing time are critically 
important because it is the curing period. Here is 
where the carefully conceived and controlled 
‘Engineered Atmosphere’ comes into the picture. 
The temperature in this zone has to be held very 
close to 240°F by specially designed 
introduction, circulation and exhausting of hot 
air. Timing of travel has to be just right. 


critical minutes at 240F 


Approaching the discharge end comes a complete 
reversal ... a cooling zone, where residual hot 
spots, which could cause spontaneous combustion 
of the material in storage, are eliminated by 

the controlled introduction and circulation 

of cool air. 


i= 


rt 











In this installation, there are at least four 
important elements of an ‘Engineered 
Atmosphere’: zoning, circulation of hot air, 
temperature control and cooling .. . all precision 
problems. Drying, curing, baking, 
impingement, heating, cooling ... these are 
typical of the operations on which Ross 
Engineers have concentrated their skills for 
more than thirty-seven years. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin S-5 


J.O. ROSS 


J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. / A Division of Midland-Ross Corporation TER 
—— 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES. - SEATTLE ~+ MT. PROSPECT,ILL. * MOBILE 4 
"ae a 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Organic Solvents and Chemicals. (Second Edition). 
Chemical Solvents, Inc., 60 Park Place, Newark 2, 
N. J. 6x 8% in. 64 pp. 


Like the first edition, issued in 1954, this revised 
work covers various organic solvents and chemicals, 
including alcohols, esters, glycols, ketones, plasticizers, 
surface active agents and aliphatic naphthas. The for- 
mat, however, is different, with most of the data pre- 
sented in tabular form which makes for easier reading 
and more adequate comparison of the properties of 
various products with others in the same chemical group. 
Other features of this edition include formulas for 
completely and specially denatured alcohols, a table for 
gauging the contents of drums, and a temperature con- 
version chart. 

* 


Bakelite Vinyl Resins for Plastisols and Organosols. 
(Bulletin J-2148). Union Carbide Plastics Co., 270 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 834 x 11 in. 24 pp. 


Formulators and users of vinyl plastisols and organo- 
sols will find that this working manual covers many 
aspects of formulation, processing methods and appli- 
cations. There are tables on plasticizers for specific 
properties, plasticizers in plastisols, coloring pigments 
and fillers generally used in vinyl dispersions, and ap- 
proximate maximum shear rates in various viscometers. 
The organosol section contains graphs and discussions 
on preparation of organosols and applications in spread 
coating, foaming, dip coating, molding, spray coating 
and extrusion coating. 


Mooney Recorders. Scott Testers, Inc., 85 Blackstone 
St., Providence 1, R. I. 8% x 11 in. 2 pp. 


Two types of electronic strip chart recorders de- 
signed for use with Scott Model NBS and Model STI 
Mooney Shearing Disc Viscometers are described in 
this bulletin. Included are details and illustrations of 
the standard single-pen type recorder for direct read- 
ings of viscosity in Mooney units, and a new two-pen 
type recorder which simultaneously provides a direct 
reading of viscosity in Mooney units and a record of 
the actual temperature within the test specimen itself. 


Barclay Roll Catalog. (Bulletin No. 601). Barclay 
Machine, Inc., Salem, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This handy new bulletin describes and illustrates the 
construction of rolls with stub shafts and through shafts 
—rolls with fabricated bodies and cast bodies, alloy 
rolls, stainless steel rolls, rubber-covered and plastic-cov- 
ered rolls, and many other types. Some of the rolls de- 
scribed are of direct interest to the rubber manufactur- 
ing industry, including those for coating and spreading 
machines. Schematics of each type roll are shown. 

e 


Multipress. (Bulletin 195-B.) Denison Engineering 
Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 1160 Dublin 
Road, Columbus 16, Ohio. 842 x11 in. 4 pp. 


This illustrated bulletin gives general data on the 
Multipress line, including the new R, S, and T series. 
These units are available in a variety of bench-type 
models with capacities ranging from 1 to 12 tons, as 
well as floor models with capacities ranging from 4 to 
150 tons. Standard Multipress accessories are also 
described in the brochure. 





FIXED OR HINGED TYPES 


WHO IN THE WORLD NEEDS 
A good MILL 
KNIFE BAR? 


TRIAL OFFER 


Buy one for 60 day trial. If you 
are not pleased with it, return it 
collect; the full purchase price 
and your shipping expense will 


be refunded. 








FOR ONE STRIP OR SEVERAL 

WILL NOT SCORE MILL 
ROLLS 

FOOL POOF 

SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 
AND 








LOOK AT THESE PRICES 


28” Fixed Type for one Strip $184.00 
60” i ™ “3 " ai 219.00 
84” = i ai Sa “ 224.00 
12” Hinged Type for one Strip 265.00 





A Send for Catalog 








~~ 
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577 BAIRD STREET + AKRON 11, OHIO 


* ALCON TOOL COMPANY 


PHONE PRinceton 3-5177, Area 216 
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POLYSAR KRYNACS 


the world’s most versatile range of nitrile rubbers 


POLYSAR KRYNACS 


800 + 801 + 802 + 803 + 804 + 805 


Name the processing and product 
qualities you want in anything 
from calendered sheeting to com- 


plex die extrusions, and Polymer 


will match your needs from the 
world’s most versatile range of non- 
staining nitrile rubbers. This range 
is the improved Polysar* Krynac 
series of five non-staining, oil- 
resistant copolymers of butadiene 


and acrylonitrile, and one non- 
staining butadiene-acrylonitrile- 


divinylbenzene terpolymer. See the 


other side of this page for an outline 


of this Polysar Krynac series. For 


more complete information, write: 
Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, Sarnia, Canada. 
Ask for Technical Reports Nos. 
9:5C; 9:3A; 9:10A; 8:10A; 8:5B. 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
MAJOR SOURCES OF RUBBER 





NEW 
POLYSAR 
KRYNAC 805 


Recommended for applications requiring very high oil 
resistance in easy processing compounds or in normal 
processing compounds where only low plasticizer loading 
can be tolerated. 

Polysar Krynac 805 is a copolymer of butadiene and acrylo- 
nitrile with low raw polymer viscosity. It offers substantial 


advantages in processing while maintaining vulcanizate 
properties similar to those of Polysar Krynac 801 NS. 


DESCRIPTION 


Physical form . | bale 





Weight of bale (approximate). ve 75 Ib. Compound Applications 


Packaging method talc dusted for 


Package colour code white on green Polysar Krynac 805 


—————_—_—__——— 1 Printing plates and printing 
rolls with low plasticizer content 


Typical ACN content 38.5% 2 Hose tube stocks with low 
ag = — plasticizer content 

3 Roll cover stocks 
non-staining 4 Friction stocks 

5 Calendered stocks 

6 High hardness stocks 
Specific gravity... . 0.96 ; 








Monomers. 





Polymerization system low temperature 


Stabilizer type 


Raw polymer viscosity (ML-4 @ 212°F) 47 








distributors 
H. MUEHLSTEIN & CO., INC. Gna”: 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. POLYS AR 


Comercial Tropical, S.A., H. W. Bethencourt, S.A., 
Apartado Postal No. 1002, Caixa Postal 1496, 
Mexico 1, D.F. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Rodrap, S8.A., Transmar Limited, DISTRIBUTORS IN 43 COUNTRIES 
Casilla Correo 5688, Casilla 1876, AROUND THE WORLD 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Santiago, Chile. 





Reliable, Consistent Test Results With. . . 


OREC 0300 automatically Controlled Ozone Test Chambers 





REPRESENTATIVE CUSTOMERS 
UTILIZING OREC OZONE TEST 
EQUIPMENT 








Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Esso Research & Engineering Co. 
Firestone Industrial Products 
Genera! Electric Company 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


B. F. Goodrich Research Center 


Goodrich Gulf Chemical Co Orec 0300 Series employ an “*electronic-chem- 
ints : : ical loop feed back servo system to achieve 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and precisely maintain chamber ozone concen 


Genera! Motors Corporation sl 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Phillips Chemical Co. 
Texas U.S. Chemical Co. 
TLARGI, U.S.C 

U. S. Rubber Company 
Shel! Chemical Corporation 





TEST CHAMBERS, 6 MODELS 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTATION 
STRETCHING APPARATUS 
MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTATION 
GENERATORS 

TESTING SERVICE 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 











Orec 0300 with Dynemic Stretching Apparatus. 


patent pending 


Write for illustrated brochure 


Ozone Research and Equipment Corporation 
3840 North 40th Avenue Phoenix, Arizona 





Mechanical Stabilizer _ 


5» ©C | 
S a 5 5 _ RUBBER CUTTING 


for use in emulsion i All types of Rubber 
—cured and uncured 


polymerization and the All types of Coated materials 
Rubber Sheeting and Slabs 


post-stabilization of base 


latices and their compounds Tec! EASTMAN KNIFE-SAVER™ are 


35% Longer Blade Life! No. 2,829,474 


ne Special knife edges — sawtooth, 
Anionic a Light-fast . Low-foaming wave-edge, etc — and knife moisten- 


: i . . i levi k i . 
Economical to use ©  Dilutable without gelation oe ee 
ONLY Eastman automatic BELT sharpening 
can sharpen these knives correctly. 


Write for Data Sheet and Samples EASTMAN "LIGHTNING" 


for cutting straight lines and easy curves. 
Automatic sharpening renews knife while 


SEABOARD CHEMICALS, INC. machine is cutting. 


SE IL Strip-Cutters and Skivers 
Elastochem Division, Salem, Mass. iden, GU, Toa Gon Cheaniinc 
Representatives everywhere 


In Canada: Tennant & Michaud, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal Phone: Area Code 716 TL 6-2200 
Overseas: Wolf International, Inc., Milwaukee, Wise. EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY, BUFFALO 3. N. Y. 
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MARKET REPORTS 


Natural Rubber 


The price of natural rubber on the 
New York Commodity Exchange 
moved in a range of 200 points since 
our last report (March 1), high for the 
period being 31.25c reached on March 
20, and low being 29.25c reached on 
March 1, 2, and 3. The average price 
of spot rubber for the month of March 
was 30.22c based on 22 trading days. 
This compares with an average of 
29.00c in the previous month. 

Analysts at Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith point out that the 
most talked about feature of the rub- 
ber market during the last few weeks 
has been the sharp rise in open interest 
on the Commodity Exchange. From 
the end of February, this figure rose 
from a low of 399 to 756 on March 27. 
This exceeds the high of 1960 which 
was reached in mid-April. 

The sharp sell-off during last year 
put natural prices at a level where it 
could compete with synthetic rubber. 
Also, consumers are expected to come 
into the market soon to satify antici- 

pated needs for May and June. The 
ianeien Far East situation may also 
have added to speculative enthusiasm. 


New Standard Contract 


The introduction of the new Standard 
rubber contract has brought with it 
somewhat reduced futures activity. 
Because the old is going out and the 
new is coming, some hesitancy has 
been evident in the taking of new posi- 
tions until broader interest has de- 
veloped. 

With the introduction of the Standard 
contract, the tendency of Russian buy- 
ing has been on the up-swing. Since 
the United States is a natural rubber 
importer, direct competition with this 
buying source may once again begin 
to have an upward pressure on prices. 

However, among factors working to 
restrict price advances is the GSA hold- 
ing of well over 300,000 long tons of 
rubber for sale. The trade points out 
that synthetic rubber technology has 
advanced to such a level that too high 
prices for natural will cause an accel- 
erated swing to synthetic. 


Foreign Markets 


The foreign markets, especially Lon- 
don, have shown the same features as 
the New York market. The revaluation 
of some continental currencies has 
been named as a factor in the heavy 
buying interest from the Continent. 
Consumer inventories were thought to 
have been run down in anticipation 
of this move. The advance may also 
have been prompted by dealer short 
covering of positions taken at or near 
the lows of the market. Since the 
Board of Trade has only small quan- 
tities of stockpile rubber available for 
disposition, this source of rubber is 
being discounted as to its importance 
in influencing prices. 
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Price Data 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 


FROM MARCH 1 TO MARCH 31 


May July Sept. 

29.00 28.83 28.65 

28.80 28.65 28.50 
75 28.60 


Awwooor + t wwe 
UMmBwuowuir + om 


31.10 
50 
90 
29.95 
30.10 


29.70 29.60 
30.00 29.75 
30.25 30.08 
30.05 29.90 


Outside Market 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 
Spot 
M: Ly 
July-Sept 
Thin Latex Crepe: 
spot .. Sess 
Thin Brown Crepe, N 
Flat Bark Crepe . 


London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


29.58 
29.58 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 


27.92 28.00 


Middling Upland Quotations 


Feb. 28 -—————Mar. 30 - 
Close High Low Close 
33.03 33.07 33.01 33.04 


33.52 33.62 33.54 33.58 


34.06 34.29 34.19 34.28 








Notes & Quotes 


Sir John Hay, a Malayan rubber 
industry leader, in a recent address in 
London observed: “Accepting the view 
that the natural rubber industry is en- 
tering upon a new phase of more in- 
tensified competition with synthetics, I 
am, nevertheless, confident that the 
efficient producer can meet such com- 
petition and continue to operate profit- 
ably.” 


TRENDS 
NEWS == 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that in the first two months 
of the current year a total of 207,859 
long tons of all types of synthetic rub- 
ber were produced in the United States. 
This compares with the 257,076 long 
tons produced in the first two months 
of the previous year. 

As for consumption, in the first two 
months of this year, 163,205 long tons 
of all types of synthetic rubber were 
used in the United States against the 
188,336 long tons consumed in the 
first two months of 1960. 

It will thus be seen that 1961 has 
made rather an inauspicious beginning 
as far as synthetic rubber production 
consumption are concerned. What is 
of interest, however, are the ratios in- 
volved. 


Synthetic Ratio Growing 


In the first two months of 1960, 
synthetic rubber consumption repre- 
sented 67.09 per cent of all the new 
rubber consumed during the period. 
the first two months of this year, the 
ratio of synthetic to new rubber con- 
sumed stood at 70.89 per cent. 

One would not want to read too 
much into these figures. It will be 
remembered, however, that at the end 
of February, 1960, Number | Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet was selling at a 4Ic per 
pound level. Number 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet was selling for slightly less than 
30c per pound at the end of 1960. 

Even with these rather large differ- 
ences in price and the present lower 
price for natural, the synthetic-new 
rubber ratio has grown this year. 
Judging by these figures alone, one 
would almost conclude that the price 
of natural is no longer a dominant 
factor. Important, yes, but not an 
over-riding consideration. 

One may carry this line of thinking 
a step further. It may be that the 30c 
figure for natural carried so long in the 
minds of many as a pivotal price in 
market competition is no longer valid. 
It may very well be that, more realisti- 
cally, the market reacts at a somewhat 
lower figure. 


Re-examination Necessary 


Naturally enough, two months do 
not make a year. We shall have to 
re-examine all the factors in a few 
months time and see where our reascn- 
ing has brought us. Suffice to say that 
at this point there is every indication 
that the synthetic-new rubber ratio at 
the end of 1961 will be over the 79 
per cent mark. 

Will the synthetic-natural ratio sta- 
bilize at a 70-30 level? Will the per- 
centage of synthetic continue to grow? 
What will be the impact of the stereo 
rubbers? What of the political situa- 
tion? What of the stockpile? We 
will have to wait and see. 
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well make 
the press 


YOU NAME THE MATERIAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Just tell us the nature of the material—polyester, acrylic, fiber glass, rubber, or whatever—and give us 
your production specifications. We’ll build the right compression molding press to meet your needs. 


Erie Foundry regularly builds hydraulic molding presses in capacities of 25 to 4,000 tons. Our advanced 
design control systems will apply forces accurately and precisely, maintain platen temperatures within close 


tolerances, and perform molding cycles with split-second timing. Versa- 


tility is built in so that a wide range of molding jobs can be handled. 
Write now for your copies of our descriptive bulletins on Erie Foundry 
hydraulic presses for rubber and plastics. i ’ ‘Ss 


Hydraulic Press Division 


ERIE FOUNDRY co. ERIE 7. PA. — GREATEST NAME IN 


FORGING SINCE 1895 
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PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


ASRC 1713 Philprene -1930? 
Dry Rubber ASRC 3105 and 3106 :2410# Philprene vase 019608 
ASRC 3110 .2600 8 Philprene -1900? 
Baytown B-129 1960 8 Philprene ‘ -18202 
) i é + . hi 1 
(per pound carload ) eedetoba “they "19003 Philprene 1845 3 
Baytown B-172 11825 3 Philprene -2080 ° 
Baytown 1600 ..... -1930 3 Philprene — : 
; oie Baytown 1601 19308 ae “1885 3 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types Baytown 1602 ... "19303 1885 ° 
Baytown 1801 .1760 3 andar “15502 
Butaprene 4900! Baytown 1803 eee .1740 4 Philbrene 14802 
Butaprene N ice “6500? Baytown 1811 .1569 3 Plic anes “34108 
Butaprene N 5000 ? Baytown 8675 ... -1820 3 Pliofles 1500C "2410 2 
Butaprene M .5800! Baytown 8676 1876 3 Plioflex 502 ae 124108 
olen 3 N3NS and N5 -5800 8 Baytown 8677 ee -1820 & Plioflex "2410 8 
Chemigum N6 5000 3 Baytown 867 .2080 * Pli od e 2410 3 
Chemigum -5000 8 nee S its Plioflex 15 .24108 
S aytown eee eis : 8 
Ghemigwms Apacs ts Bevin SS ccs Tess) Ble 170 ft 
Chemigum N600 5000 8 pore Se oe Plioflex "1725 8 
2 aytown / «1O/ . 
Hycar 1001 ‘and 1041". “$800 # aytown & ats Plioflex : ‘Jo108 
tel 9 "5000 8 aytown 877 + sbee% .1480 8 h = 2 ss 2510 8 
year 1002 -3000 8 Sere as " "1496 3 Polysar Kryfiex 200 ° : 
Hycar 10 ‘ .6000 : aviown 2780 . “15073 Polysar Krylene — : 
Eycer 3000 5 Baytown 8781 ... 11655 3 pesrenr Brveeee MS "1885 9 
ycar 1051 toes Baytown 8782 11583 3 ened ple it "1910 8 
eel "50008 Baytown 87 “1515 ® ho 08 :2410 8 
Hycar .6400 # (-102 (Shell) -2300 ? Polysar PER a ars ae 
Hycar 120: .4600 8 Carbomix 1606 -1820 8 Polysar SS. ree Ae 
Hycar is ouaeye i -5000 ® Carbomix 1608 .1845 3 S- Pals ine .2410 8 
Hycar .6200 # arbomix 160‘ -2080 8 5. aoe saa .2435 8 
Hycar 2 .5900 8 arbomix 1 ae : .1480 4 a Tete Spee .2410 3 
Hycar .6200 ® arbomix 1 -1545 3 3-100 ae pe 2475 3 
Paracril AJ 4850 arbomix 18 . 1569 “ 5. . ; “ 24753 
Paracri! B and BJ f 5000 3 arbomix 18 -1640 ® : sisttoaeety anc cco bae ena es .2410 8 
Paracril BLT and BILT ie .5000 8 arbomix 1814 ... . 1545 “15 ace aie dione Soa 24108 
Paracril C and CL 5800 3 arbomix 1% tee 1496 % re ae .2410 8 
Paracril CV . .6300 2 arbomix 1817 "1715 8 
Paracril D ; 6500 ® arbomix 3761 ... és 1576 x8 
Paracril 38-80 -6000 * pT 2” a . coe 
aracril oO .4600 _B-102 (She 185 
Polysar Krynac 800 .. a .5000 * Copo 1006 coerce 24103 
Poiysar Krynac 801 .5800 # Copo ae 
Polysar Krynac 802 5000 # Copo 1502... o. 2410 : 
Polysar Krynac 803 .. .5000 ® Copo 1505} -2610 
Copo oecea - eee 
Copo 1510 .... . .2410 8 
Copo ; 1885 4 
. C ne , cove +1750 
Butadiene-Styrene Types Cons 7 ao.) eeagae 
Copo 17 ° -1910* 


Ameripol .2410 8 FR .2410 3 
Ameripol - .2410 ® -3000 : 
Ameripol 10 2435 # -2060 © 
Ameripol 1006 .2410 ® -1910 
Ameripol .2475 8 -2410% 
Ameripol 1007 .2410 +1885 a 
Ameripol 1009 .2475 3 -2410® 
Ameripol .2590 8 .1410* 
Ameripol 1011 24753 1004 and 1006 -24108 
Ameripol .2425 8 1007 .2410 3 
Ameripol .2490 8 2475 % 
Ameripol 1013 .2410 8 .2600 8 
Ameripol 1013 (crumb) See .2615 8 -2425 ? 
Ameripol 1500 and 1501 .24108 .2410 
Ameripol 1502 24108 -2810 8 
Ameripol ae ee 1900 8 -2410 § 
Ameripol -2060 * 
Ameripol -2035 
Ameripol : -1910! Gentro 1500 
Ameripol .1910 * Gentro 1712 
Ameripol .1885 # Gentro-Jet 9152 . 
Ameripol 1885 * Gentro-Jet 9153 
Ameripol .15508 Gentro-Jet 9154 
Ameripol 1808 ; -1480 8 Gentro-Jet 9250 ‘ 
Ameripol 1! 15458 Gentro-Jet 9251 ‘ Synpol 
Ameripol Sa .1400 8 Gentro-Fet 9252 ...0cseceesee woke 
Ameripol .2410 3 Gentro-Jet 9275 
Ameripol yf ae .2410 2 Naugapol 1015 * 
Ameripol 46 .2410 3 Naugapoi 1016 . u Rubbers 
Ameripol -17708 Naugapol 1018 : B tyl " 
Ameripol .1820? Naugapol 1019 .. ‘ 
Ameripol -18704 305 Enjay Butyl 035 and 150 .2300 * 
Ameripol .1845 3 Naugapol $023. .0. "i Enjay Butyl 165 NS .... ney .2400 * 
Ameripol 7 .2080 3 Naugapal 1503 : Enjay Butyl as .2300? 
Ameripol .1750# Naugapol 1504 ‘ Enjay Butyl .2300 A 
Ameripol - .1545 3 Naugapol 6003 ‘ Enjay Butyl 218 .2300 
Ameripol 47: .1450 3 Naugapol 6100 ; Enjay Butyl xe .2400? 
Ameripol .1598 3 OB-102 (Shell) .182 Enjay Butyl 325 -2300 4 
Ameripol .1576 8 OB-104 (Shell) : 5 Enjav Butyl 365 NS hee .2400 
Ameripol .1710? OB-106 (Shell) My Polysar Butyl 100 -2450 8 
ASRC 10 .2410* OB-110 (Shell) é Polysar Butyl 101 as 
ASR 24108 OB-111 (Shell) 5 Polysar Butyl 200 and 300 -2450 8 
3410 8 OB-113C (Shell) (10a Polysar Butyl 301 .2550 
24758 OB-114C (Shell) ; .142 Polysar Butyl 400 ..... .2450 * 
2700 8 OB-116 (Shell) 
.2650 * Philprene 1000 .. eee 
.24103 Philprene 1006 ; 
aes pallenaes ; Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 
2625? Philprene , 
.2060 * Philprene 9 ‘ 4 Hypalon 20 .4700 4 
.1910 8 Philprene 1500 and 1802 ........ Hypalon 30 ; .6000 
Philprene 1503 . "26253 Hypalon 40 Suuiwaes -5000 2 


Pere ee . YY 


a 


to intdd oda stscd od stat 


MY rng PD yg Py Pa Pa Pg Py Pg PP) ry Py 
DARA AAAAAAZARAA 


7 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER POLYMERS 


Fluoroelastomers Chemigum 2 coseee of Naugatex 2006 «oe 
Fluorel cstaeael Chemigum - 5 Naugatex 2105 and 2107 3200 3 
Kel-F 3700 and 5500 .... ne Chemigum 53 Naugatex 2108 .3000 3 
Winn A and a Chemigum ai 45 Naugatex 2113 wae 2900! 
Viton B . Chemigum , re 45 Naugatex J-8174-F .3200 ! 
Chemigum aa 4 Naugatex J-8855 ... Eyes te .3000 ! 
enon 2 . 45 a seen J-9049 . pio . 
ycar rs 45 augatex — ‘ nA .3050! 
Neoprene Hycar 1551 .. s« 4 So0O Probes "200 -- 2958 
(prices l.c.4.) year 7 ard 4 Pliolite .2775 
Neoprene Types AC and CG .. ” 5500 # aren - +29 Pliolite -2900 * 
Neoprene Type AD 5500 ? year 2 4: Pliolite 4 -3200 
Neoprene Type FB ............. 6500 ? Hycar 15 3300 * Pliolite 3200 
Neoprene Type GN = .4100 * Hycar +4300 * Pliolite -3200 ® 
Neoprene Type : .4100 # Hycar 45 Pliolite .3000 * 
Neoprene Type 4200 3 Nitrex $-2000 wa. cise. 2606? 
Neoprene Type me .7500 ? Nitrex reeeee seeees 93 3-2101 2600 : 
Neoprene Type ‘ Nitrex 262 45 $- .2800 
Neoprene Type ; Nitrex : .2900 ® 
Neoprene Type B E Tylac 640 ea 650 j 0 : .3000 * 
Neoprene Type PEL AR AK ‘ Tylac 75 4 ea 45 Tylac 405, 430, 450-A ......... 27501 
Neoprene Type : : Tylac 850 m .2900 
Neoprene Type x ; Tylac 1640 and 1650 a .5400! rs : 450 0-A 27505 
Tylac Yyree 3200 


Polysulfide Rubbers ; 
(prices bc.t) Butadiene-Styrene Types Neoprene 
0? 


Thiokol Type A ........ ree -50 
Teens Tee BO vc cacacicesss ‘ ¢ Neoprene Latex 60 
Thiokol Type ST CL- 101 ot) .2800 ? Neoprene Latex 
“opo ia .2750 8 Neoprene —_ 
Copo Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex os 
Neoprene Latex 735 
Neoprene Latex 736 
Neoprene Latex 
Neoprene Latex 950 


Silicone Rubbers* 
(prices lc 


GE (compounded) 

GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 
Silastic (compounded) 

Silastic (gums) . 

Union Carbide (gums) 

nion Carbide (compounds) 


sstattti 
BS8Sss 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


Thiokol Type MX .. 
Thiokol Type WD-2 . 
Thiokol Type WD-6 


br hay xy Pay Py 
RW RT 


Spibbbbebbida. 
t 


Latex 


(per pound carload) 


Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Freight 

; ‘ extra. (3) Freight prepaid. *Covers a wide 

Butaprene N-300 ‘ Naugatex 2000 and 2001 : range of compounds, Readers are urged to 
Butaprene N-400 and N-401 “5 be ee ee "3000 ? check specific prices with producers. 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 


FR 

FR- 
FR- 
FR- 
FR- 
FR- 
FR- 


Suppliers are your Materials Listed in the Market Prices Section? 


If not, forward full information to — 
Market Editor 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st Street * New York, New York 


A FULLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER CRUMB BALES 


THE AUTOBALER 


* Out-put—outstandingly high. * Bales—high density and perma- 
* Dwell—infinitely adjustable. nently shaped. 

AE a # a p aloe * Flashing—barely perceptible. 

w Safety Guards—fully intertocked. * Construction— robust and_ inde- 
* Operation—completely automatic. pendently powered. 


PLANTERS ENGINEERING 
co. LTD. 


l anfers 109, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
LONDON, W.5, ENGLAND 


(Associated with ENTWISLE & GASS LTD.) 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 


Reclaimed Rubber 


_ The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reports that in the first two months 
of the current year a total of 42,128 
long tons of reclaimed rubber were 
produced in the United States, com- 
pared with the 53,407 long tons pro- 
duced in the first two months of the 
preceding year. 

As for consumption, in the first two 
months of 1961, 40,477 long tons of 
reclaimed rubber were used in the 
United States against the 52.477 long 
tons used in the first two months of 
1960. 

The RMA figures indicate that ex- 
ports of reclaimed rubber have been 
holding firm, 2,364 long tons in the 
first two months of 1960 and 2,174 
long tons in the first two months of 
this year. Stocks remain high. A 
total of 33,186 long tons were on hand 
at the end of February, 1961. 


(Prices for All Areas Except West Coast) 
(Average price, carload quantities, minimum 
freight allowed) 


First Line Whole Tire .. ee 

First Line Whole Tire Stainless 

Second Line Whole Tire ‘e 

Third Line Whole Tire 

Fourth Line Whole Tire 

Black Carcass = 

Peelings ree 

Butyl Tube .. 

Natural Rubber Black Tube 

Natural Rubber Red Tube AES 

Mechanical, Light Color, Low Gravity 

Mechanical, am « Color, Medium 
Gravity 








Scrap Rubber 


According to figures made available 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 38,797 long tons of scrap rubber 
were consumed in the first two months 


of this year. Stocks at the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1961, stood at 64,695 long tons, 
equal to more than three-months con- 
sumption. 

It is thus evident that consumption 
of scrap rubber this year is running 
behind last year’s pace. This, of course, 
is a general reflection of the slower 
rate at which the entire rubber industry 
is moving so far this year. 

The market for scrap rubber remains 
uneventful with materials moving in 
moderate volume. Prices continue 
Steady. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires .... ..ton 14.00 
Light colored carcass ..........Ib .0€ 
No, 1 peelings peeeshte0ca eet SE60 
No. 2 peelings sa ae ton 27.00 
No. 3 arene sa : ...+..ton 20.00 
Buffings seesevexs Qe. sane 
Truck and Pe s S.A. ‘oa sare ton 20.00 
Passenger S.A.G. ton 20.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes ..... Ib. .07% 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes .... Ib. .07 
Butyl Rubber Tubes ... ) 06% 


t 
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Tire Fabrics 


The Bureau of the Census has re- 
leased data on the production of tire 
cord and fabric for the fourth quarter 
of 1960. Production (except for chafer 
fabric) in the fourth quarter last year 
amounted to 84,000,000 pounds which 
compares with 85,400,000 pounds in 
the third quarter. 

Total 1960 output at 381,600,000 
pounds was 10 per cent below that of 
1959, but 9 per cent greater than 1958. 
Rayon constituted 65 per cent of fourth 
quarter production, compared with 61 
per cent in the third quarter. 

Further, rayon comprised 63 per 
cent of 1960 production compared with 
71 per cent in 1959 and 72 per cent 
in 1958. 

The report also showed that the 
stock of filament yarn held in unopened 
cases amounted to only a one-week 
supply for both rayon and nylon. Based 
on the fourth quarter output, tire man- 
ufacturers’ stocks of rayon tire cord 
and cord fabric were reduced from a 
6% to a 6-weeks’ supply over the 
quarter, while nylon went from a 7/2 
to a 7-weeks’ supply. 


Here and There 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has acquired 
from American Viscose Corp. its 50 
per cent interest in the Chemstrand 
Corp. in exchange for 3,540,000 shares 
of Monsanto common stock. Chem- 
strand thus became a _ wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Monsanto. Chemstrand 
is the nation’s second largest producer 
of nylon and acrylic fibers. 


Reeves Brothers, Inc. and Shell 
Chemical Co. have entered into an 
agreement to develop polypropylene 
for its application in the fiber field 
Intensive research is already underway 
toward the development of special 
grades and modifications of polypro- 
pylene which are especially suited for 
the manufacture of high-grade fibers. 


The name “Tyrex,” a collective trade- 
mark of Tyrex, Inc. for rayon tire 
yarn and cord, has rolled up high in- 
ternational mileage since its first for- 
eign registration in France less than 
two years ago. To date, 18 countries 
have registered it, and applications to 
register it are in process in 17 others. 
Registration of Tyrex in the United 
States was issued in November, 1959. 


Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


Nylon Tire Cord 
. .Ib. 


Cotton Chafers 


(per square yard) 
. (per square yard) 
(per square yard) 
(per square yard) 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: Production and consump- 
tion of natural latex in the United 
States have been in decline in the early 
part of this year. According to the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
8,267 long tons of natural latex were 
imported into the United States in the 
first two months of this year. This 
compares with the 11,151 long tons 
imported into the United States in the 
first two months of last year. 

In the first two months of 1961, a 
total of 6,925 long tons of natural latex 
were consumed in the United States, 
compared with the 10,954 long tons 
consumed in the first two months of 
the preceding year. 

Natural rubber latex is now selling 
at a 37-38c per pound level at East 
Coast ports in car load lots. At this 
price level, more natural latex should 
be moving than is now evident. As 
suggested elsewhere in these pages, 
however, the standards may have 
changed somewhat. Or, slackened im- 
ports and consumption may only be a 
reflection of the general lethargy in 
which all industry finds itself. 


Synthetic: The synthetic latices are 
doing somewhat better than their nat- 
ural counterparts. In the early part 
of this year, S-type latices production 
and consumption were better or equal 
to monthly production-consumption in 
the last two months of 1960. The same 
was true of neoprene and nitrile latices. 
One cannot draw too many conclusions 
at this point in the year. Suffice to 
say that synthetic latex is, in the whole, 
doing better, while natural latex is not 
doing as well. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on 
the New York Cotton Exchange moved 
in a range of 50 points since our last 
report (March 1), high for the period 
being 33.50c reached on March 28, 29, 
and 30, and low being 33.00c reached 
on March 1, 2, and 3. The average 
price of middling uplands for the month 
of March was 33.27c based upon 22 
trading days. This compares with an 
average of 32.35c in the previous 
month. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that cotton production in 
major foreign Free World exporting 
countries is much larger this season 
than a year earlier. Exports, however, 
are running somewhat behind. Pro- 
duction this season is estimated at 16,- 
200,000 bales (S00 pounds gross) or 
11 per cent above the 14,600,000 bales 
grown last season. 

There are larger crops in 13 of the 
18 countries listed. Cotton exports for 
specified periods of 1960-61 from prin- 
cipal foreign Free World exporting 
countries decreased 286,000 bales com- 

pared with the same period the pre- 
vious season. Total exports this sea- 
son will likely fall somewhat short of 
last season’s record, because stocks in 
most major importing countries are 
not maintained in the early part of 
1960-61; also exportable supplies in 
some countries are nearing depletion 
early in the season. 
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This NEW 3° x 8° THROPP MILL 


rubber and plastics research 


Aided by many years of experience in designing 
laboratory mills, Thropp engineers have devel- 
oped this up-to-date 3” x 8” model. It sets new 
standards for attractive modern design, com- 
pactness and economical maintenance. 


The new mill, designed for processing small 
batches, is one of the Thropp family of rubber 
and plastics mills, ranging in size up to 84”. 
The machine has tilting type guides to facilitate 
thorough and rapid cleaning and prevent carry- 
over of color or other contamination to sub- 
sequent batches. 


Manufacturers who appreciate the importance 
of fast, accurate, economical research and devel- 
opment work will find this machine a sound 
investment. Send for further information. 





Wm. 





« THROPP . ... 


Division of J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc., 555 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N, J. 








DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL CRUDE RUBBER IN 
LIQUID FORM —100% SOLIDS 


} AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


INCORPORATED 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 
H. V. HARDMAN CO 


589 CORTLANDT ST., 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


ere 
DPR > 2 
TRADE KE A 
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WABASH PRESSES MAKE MONEY 
FOR RUBBER MOLDERS 


Wabash Hydraulic Presses will give you fast, eco- 
nomical production and the delivery scheduling that 
customers like. Low initial cost—low maintenance 
cost—easy to operate. 
Shown above are a few of the Wabash Presses in 
action at Periflex Corporation, Hazel Park, Michigan, 
makers of rubber rings, seals, packing and gaskets. 
These 50-ton Wabash Hydraulic Presses with 3 heated 
platens are but one of many Wabash designs that cost 
less to own and operate. 
Platens independently heated. Chromed 
columns. Precision bored guide holes. 
l'ast response. Simplified controls. 
Send for literature and list of users. 


Wabash Metal Products Co. 


1512 Morris Street, Wabash, Indiana 
Phone: Wabash 583 











MARKET PRICES 


ACCELERATORS 
or  Scenacsteeeneell “<— 


Accelerator No. 8* 
Accelerator—49* . 
Accelerator 108* ... 
Accelerator—552* 
Accelerator—808* 
accelerator—833* 
Accelerator B* 


Bismate, Rodform* .. 
Butazate 50D* . 
Butyl Eight* 

Butyl Namate .. 


Di 
Diphenylguanidine 
Dithiocarbamates 


Guantal* 
Hepteen Base* 
Kure-Blend MT* 


Merac* 

ne DRE, 

Mercaptobenzothiazyl 
Disulfide 

Mertax* 


2-M 
NA-22* (for parcel — 
NOBS No. 


Permalux (Neoprene) * 

Phenex 

Polyac* 

R-2 Crystals® 

Rotax 

RZ- 30- A* and B 

Santocure* . 
26* 

Selenac* (Ethyl, Methyl).. 

Seleram, Eth 

Sets: it-5* 


Tellurac* . . 
Tellurac Rodform (80) .. 
Tepidone* 

Tetrone A* 


— 
UvViow 
> Vinn®@ 


he 
> 


HILT; 


Cyuram Ds & MS 
Trimene* 

Base* , 
Tripheny! ~ ae er 
Tuads* (Eth 
Tuads* Gteky’ ies 
Twex* 


-— = 
ois 
ans 


| ~ 
~ 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works 
and cover the domestic markets 
only. Export prices, as a rule, 
are usually slightly higher, due 
to packing regulations, special 
handling, etc. 

Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; a 
carload; cyl, cylinder; divd., d e- 
livered; dms., drums; eqld., equa- 
lized; Le, less than carload; 
M.B. masterbatch; min., mini- 
mum; ref., refined; sap., saponi- 
fied; sp., special; syn., synthetic; 
ts., ‘tank cars. 

*Trademark. +For Export Only. 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1961 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to that edition for the correct 
classification of any material or 
brand name. Suppliers of every 
material are contacted for price 
information. However, only those 
materials are listed for which 
quotations have been furnished 
within the past six months. The 
quotations are not guaranteed and 
prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current - ice information to the 

Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 











45 
Be 
85 
Zenite® : . «wee .54 
Zenite A* .... ST er, 
Zenite AM* : : ‘ -76 
Zenite Special* . 
Zetax* (uncoated) 
Zimate* (Butyl) 
Zimate* (Ethyl) 
Zimate* (Methyl) 
Zimate Slurry 50% solids 
content (Butyl, Ethyl 
& Methyl) 
Ziram, Butyl 
50% Dispersion 
Ziram, Ethy 
50% Dispersion 
Ziram. Methyl .. 
50% Dispersion 
ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead Sublimed bi mY 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 
Drew Wecoline C* lb. 117% 
Wochem 210* and 211*. .Ib. 14% 
Fish Oil, Mydrogenated, Fatty Acid 
Century Hydrex 440 Ib. 
DAR-S 
DAR-HY* 
Groco 56* 
H ydrofol Acids* 
Hyfac 430* 
Neo-Fat H.F.O.* 
Neutrex* ; 
Stearite* 
Talene* 
Wecoline 200* .... 
1000*, 15 
Wochem 730* 
731* se oe 
tar” Ssules 
Lime, Hydrated 
Arrowhead* .... 
Marblehead* 
Sierra* 
Litharge 
Fagle-Pitcher* 2 ee 
Lead* 


CHEMICALS & 
COMPOUNDING sees 
INGREDIENTS 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
DCI 601* 


Bo 325* 

Michigan No. 

Morton’s Magnesia 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 

Carey Mag* 

DCI Technical* 

General ee” (neo- 

prene fe de) lb. 
— agnesite - 


mR... “MLW*’: 
Re Calcined Magnesia . 


eeeeee 


Michigan. No. 30* 
Michigan 1782 Magnesia* i 
Neomag Powder* 
Pellets* 
Oleic Acid 
Dar-Chem* 105 
Drew Wecoline 
Emersol* 210* ..... 
Groco Red Oil ... 
Neo-Fat 92-04* 
94-04* 
Wochem 310, 
Palm Fatty Acids 
Groco 45" 
Neo-Fat* 
Wochem 
281* 
Potassium Oleate ‘(dms.) 
rew 
Lead 
Eagle-Picher* (c.1.) 
National * 
No. 2 RM 
Sodium Laurate, 75% 
Sodium Oleate, 75% 
Paste (dms.) . 
Sodium Stearate, 5% «lb. 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
Century 1210* Ib. 
Dar-Chem 11* 
Eniersol 110* .... 
Neo-Fat 18-53* ... ; 
Stearic Acid. Double Fuuesd 
Century 1220* . Ib. 
ee SS oe 
Emersol 120* .. 
Groco 54* 
Neo-Fat 18-54* 
Stearic Acid. Other 
Century 1230* 
1240-Supra*® . 
Extra Pearlstearic* 


Stearex* 
Stearite* 


Wochem 7 
21 
White Lead Basic 


Carbonate 
White Lead Basic 
Sulfate ...... 
Zinc Laurate 
Laurex* 
Zine Stearate 
Aquazince K.C.* 
Crown Brand* 


Unclassified Activators 


Aktone* 

Barak* 

Curade* .. 

DCI Magnesium 
Carbonate* 

ew G-M-F 


CME 


Se EER (dlvd.) 
MODX* 


Snodotte* (dlvd.) |. 
Vimbra 

Vulklor* 
ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Aqua Ammonia* (dms.)...lb. 4 .035 
M.B.M.C.* (Le.l.) mB 4 .76 
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EXPERIENCE... WE HAVE OVER 
| 


5 YEARS 
OF 7... 


INDEPENDENT and 
NEW ERA 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable 
Purpose 


CLICKER, WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 

@ Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses 

@ Hard Maple, Rubber, 


and Fibre Composition 
Die Blocks 


@ Rubber Pads 
@ Die Block Hardener 
@ Raw Hide Mauls 





INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


2602 LA SALLE PLACE...ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Associate: NEW ERA DIE CO. Red Lion, York County, Pa. 


When Ordering Steel Precision Moldsiiig 


sPECIFY HOGGSON 


D647 Fig. 3 
TENSION TEST SPECIMEN 


ribet os eR OB Ml 
iad toy ee 


? ANOTHER HOGGSON MOLD 


Designed for a Specific Need 


The D647, Fig. 3 Tension Test Specimen was designed to 
answer a specific problem. Hoggson engineers are known 
throughout the world for reputable service in supplying man- 
ufacturers of rubber, plastic and synthetic products with preci- 
sion molds and dies for test samples or actual production. 
Send your requirements for Hoggson’s suggestions. Ask for 


literature 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac. Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Downey, Calif. 


Just Published 
Third Edition of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
RUBBER 
DIRECTORY 


692 Pages 8% x 11 Inches 





Contents and Index in Three Languages: 


English © German ¢ French 


This enlarged and completely revised 
edition of the only International Rubber 
Directory covers 72 countries on five 
continents, ranging from Algeria to Yugo- 
Slavia, and including England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 


The geographically and alphabetically 
arranged listings (in English, German and 
French) of rubber manufacturers include 
such data as addresses, number of em- 
ployees, types of products, trade marks 
and brand names. Subsidiaries and affili- 
ated companies are frequently indicated. 


Descriptions of products and names of 
foreign representatives, by countries and 
by products, are included in the Buyers’ 
Guide Section. Other features include an 
extensive list of proprietary names and 
descriptions of technical terms. 


This Directory is of value to all companies 


concerned with overseas rubber manu- 
facturing activities. 


Price: $17.00 per Copy 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me copy (copies) of the Third 
Edition of the INTERNATIONAL RUBBER DIREC- 
TORY at $17.00 each. 


C] Remittance Enclosed C) Bill Me Later 
Name 
Address 


City & Zone 





ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS ANTIOZONANTS BONDING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Aero Anti Foam H* ._— 2 Eastozone*; 32* " . - .18 Durez 12987* 1 

Regular* a - Fiexzone 3U . - és EX-501-4 
Anhydrol 6991* EX-B150-1 
D.C. Antifoam A* j EX-B579-1 

Antifoam A Emulsion* . . |b. Gen-Tac Latex* 

Antifoam AF Emulsion’. |b. Santoflex A 

Antifoam B* lb. > a UOP 88* ry 88" (dms).. 
Detoama W-1701* ........Ib. e Wing-Stay 100* 
Detoamer A-25* Ib. Be 

ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


Ueioamer 630° 
Deltyl Prime Akron Benzoic Acid 
Armeen H1I* 


Foamnix 
G-E Antifoam SS-24*; Good-rite Vultrol* 
Harcopol 1183* . 


60 Emulsion* 
Retaraer PD* 
Ww 
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NU-101 f* oo 
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. COAGULANTS 
poche ee ee Acetic Acid—S6% (bble.) cwt 
Formaldehyde (dims) me Cale Nitrate Tesh sce 
G-4*, (bbls Ib. ee harem, 

G 


b. 40 ; 
aoe: BS200* Ib. 2. 75 s.) 
Ortho Cresol (26°—27°) “ - ‘ Zine Nitrate, Tech. Flake. 


Ire 3D y ° . 
a A oe = : : COLORING AGENTS 
Black 


Ne) 
i) 


» 


RII 


Terpinol Prime No. Ib. 
Tributy! ew (dms.) | 


os 
Dinw wwrdby abe by 
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. 09% 

ANTIOXIDANTS . 10% 
DC 7 Compound* » * - 

Agebest 1295-22A* Webnix 34-L* : we 


$7; o: : 
)PPD* gia bi: i Rs By: 


o 


a Ne 
wcUOUK At 


tro 


wu 


Ib. 
Carbon Black See. Reinforcing Agents 
Lampblack No. 10 Ib. .06 
Mapico Black Iron "Oxide 

(50 lb. bags) . 14% 
Pure Black Iron Oxide... .Jb. 14% 


'tRS 


Powder* 
Resin® .. 
Resin D* 
Spar* 
Stalite & Stalite S* .... 
Superflex* ] 
Superlite* 
W hite* 
Akroflex C* P 
CD* aes. 


Blue 
Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners* 
Blue Powders . 
Cooke M.B. Biue* 426 .. 
Cyan Blue GT 55-3295 . 
XR 55-3760 
XR _ 55-3770 
Disco Blues 
“Batic Blue Toner 
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Antioxidant 425* 
Antioxidant 2246* 
Antox* 

-Aranox* 
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Bouquet 149* 
Coumarin* 
Deodorant 65* 
Deodorant L-37* 
44° 
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Wino 


TTT 


Pcp. ROSIE 
Peacoline Blue* 
Ramapo Blue* 
Rubber Blue GD* soe.) 
Rubber Blue X-19 -lb 
Rubber ov Blues. ‘Ib 
Solfast Blue* 


\ S16 6-05-86 es SRS 8 
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Ccmocooum 


Diphenylamine 
ee Butyl-para- -Cresol* 


Eugenol c 95% ° 
ie , Sar 
examine* ee 7! : ; 2 
lonol* y % : ae ee Naugaromes* (dms.) 
Naugawhite* . Es z Neutroleum Delta* 
Powder* Bae 7 37a Gamma* 
Neozone A* = . a Parador A* 
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Ultramarine 
Vansul Blue M.B.* 
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Brown 
Brown Iron Oxide 
Mapico Brown* (50 Ib. 

OEE) covccvcce veces 
Stan-Tone GPE* ] 
Vansul Brown M.B.* (Or- 

ganic) Ib. 
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GD 53481° .. os ean 
Perfume Oil Bouquet Va- 
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Green 

Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners* ; 

Chromium Oxide 

et, M.B. Green* 


oP 
ws 
co 


BF. a <a ; Ib. 5 
ag* . r - Ib. : ‘ 
: Rubbarome* (dms.) 
Octamine* +-1D ees Rubber Perfume 12* 
: ai eo Leather 7* 
* . . >| aniiiin le . ° 
erro or ty gran Gran ibis 
Polygard® a 2 oan BLOWING AGENTS a 
= a“ . . J Ammonium Bicarbonate .. ; x Harmon Green Toner 
‘ 056 
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Santowhite Crystals ee GSp* needles 


Santowhite 
MK* Ib. 
Permansa Green CP-1236* Ib. 
Pigment Green B* Ib. 
GL-652D* 
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erey sy <) 
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ag 7 ions 
Diazo Amino Benzene .... 
Kempore R-12 ‘ 
7 * 
a 7 42-12 Rubber Dispersed Greens 
ye ‘ Rubber Green FD* Disp. Ib. 
Sodium wee ee .. sf Rubber Green X-1292* ... Ib. 
(c.1., bags) esas -cwt. . Serene Green* 
U nicel ND Solfast Green* 
: Stan-Tone MBS* 
GPE* 


wes i Aa = eile ne ’ ece 
Stabilizer. No. 9-A® ay ae BONDING AGENTS Vansul Green M.B.* 
Styphen I* Base 6986° ; 
Sunolite* ge «lb. ic ee Braze* 
Tecquinol* ae 82 . ‘ Braze Cover Cement® ... 
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Maroon 
Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners® ... 
Harmon Maroon Toner 
MV-6606 
Pyrolux Maroon* — 
Vansul Maroon M.B.* .... 
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Quick answers to everyday problems on 
the major synthetic rubbers 











SYNTHETIC RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 


By W. S. Penn, B. Sc. 


5¥2 x82 in. 326 pp. $8.50 


Here, in Volume I of a two-volume series, is the first practical 
textbook devoted to the compounding and processing of the major 
synthetic rubbers . . . major from the standpoint that they are 
standard polymers whose techniques, although they will obviously 
change, will change more slowly than other synthetic rubbers not 
covered in the first volume. The newer materials will be covered 
in Volume II. 


Partial Table of Contents 


General Laboratory and Factory 
Practice 
Elastomers covered in the current work include SBR, butyl rubber, 
neoprene, nitrile rubber, silicone rubber, Thiokol and high styrene 
Compounding and Processing resins. Modern and practical compounding techniques are given. 
of SBR Actual results are shown in the form of tables rather than the 
stylized results usually given in curves. Illustrations are not in- 
cluded since the book is not an elementary exposition of com- 
pounding and processing methods. 


Choice of Polymer 


SBR in Tires and Other 
Products 


Compounding and Processing 

of High Styrene Copolymers The author, Dr. Penn, is a graduate of London University and has 
spent all his working life in the rubber industry. He has specialized 
in synthetic rubbers, with many years experience in all branches 


of the industry. At present, he is Manager of the Synthetic Rubber 


Compounding and Processing of 
Butyl Rubber 


} 
} 
| 
} 
: 


Butyl Rubber in Tires, Cables 


and Other Products 
Compounding of Neoprene 


Processing of Nitrile Rubbers 


and Plastics Division of Richard Klinger, Ltd., of England. 


This book is a joint publication of Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., of 
London, England, and the Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc., of New 
York. Volume II, covering the newer synthetic rubbers, will be 


available within the next sever ’ 
Fabrication of Silicone Rubber lable © next several months 
Products 


Processing, Properties and Ap- 


plications of Thiokol Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
copy (copies) of SYNTHETIC RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 


Applications of High Styrene 
Copolymers Please send me 


at $8.50 each. 


a eee 


Special Properties of Nitrile 


Rubbers and Their Uses [} Bill Me Later 


[] Remittance Enclosed 


Nomenclature of Various 
Polymers Name 


Compounding of Special Address 
Neoprenes 
City & Zone 
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DISPERSING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Lipal No. 9N*; 11-O* 
we 


COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


White—tTitanium Pigments (Cont'd) 
Unitane | aie 110* \ 
0-22 


COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Orange 


Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners* 
Benzidene Orange 
Cooke iol 
Gao” cece 
Dianisidine Orange” 
isco Oranges 
Harmon Diane Orange 
Toner Y-25 
Pyrazolone pumee 
Toner YB 
Hi-Fiz | Beall 
Mercadium X-2667* 


i. 


Nowa 
we & Wo 
woo 


Nac — "A 
Naccotan 


& NM NN 
Co Bern 
co wn WmWMn 


ho 


White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 


Molybdate Goonep as 
Oswego Orange X-2065* 
Rubber Orange OD* 
(Disp.) 
Stan-Tone Cadmium Dry* 
Cadmium Paste* a 
. -* 


Vansul Orange M.B.* 


Akron Masterbatches* 
Toners* 

Arcturus Reds* 

Antimony Trisulfide 
R.M.P. Sulfur Free*. 
R.M.P. No. >” 


Brilliant Toning Reds* 
Cadmolith Red* (dms.). . 
Clarion 20-7150 

one, M.B. cpa 


Granhie Red* (divd.) 
——- a Red 


a ll Red Toner... 
Rincon Red ‘ 
Hi-Fiz Fluorescent 
pag be 
Lake R 


ags) 

Mercadium X-2668 L i 
X-2669 Medium Light* 
X-2670 Medium* 
X-2671 Dark* .. 

Naphthol 20-7575 

Oximony Red Iron Oxide. 

Plasticone Red* 

Polaris Red 

Recco Red Oxide* .. 

Red Iron Oxide, Light. . 


ispersed Reds. . 
Rubber Red P! PBD* (Disp.) 
oe. Dispersed* .. 1 


Rubber "Red CP- 339° 


(dlv sited 
~~... Red X-1148* ...; 
Solfast Red* 1 


rc 
Vansul Red M.B.* 
Watchung Red* 


Ton 
Mapico _ 15* (50 Ib. 


bag 
20° 50 ED. cccd 


White—Lithopone 


Permolith* 
Sunolith* 


White—Titanium Pigments 


Iceberg* 
Icecap K* 


Horse ae Anatase 
rai 
Rutile Grades* 


Stan-Tone PC* 
Fi-Cal* 
R-22*, R-25*, R-27°*, 
R-30* 


Anatase Grades* 
R-100*, R-500* 


Titanox A*—all gtades 
(div. 
C-50* 
RA* 


160 


i) 
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AZODOX 44, 45 wccccccss Ib. -1250 - 


AZO- 222 11%, 22", _s nid 


Eagle- P loins “AAA* 
Horse Head Sresonell 
XX* eae 
Protox 
167* 
Pigs tt (pelleted) 
Joe Black Label* ms 


* 30. 21 : 
Red Label* 30, 31. Ib. 
Green Label* 12, 46 ee 


ee 
Green Label* 42, 42-21, 
42A-3, 43 Pelets .....Ib. 
White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide ....lb. —— 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


AZO-ZZZ 66 * 1250 - 
Florence Green Seal* .... ; -1450 - 
Red Seal* . lb. .1450 - 


_ White Sez oe ID. -1475 


ak -1350 - 
15*, “dese LSS wee “agee » 


Protox 
169* 


24R8* (pelleted) 


U.S.P. (cartons) ; .1600 - 


X X-78* . -145u - 


a i ae de ee es ee a ar 


divd. 
Yelkin TT* (and TTS*) .. 


EXTENDERS 
Arcco 1294-36B* 
Car-Bel-Ex-A* 
Extender 600* 
Facile Gum 4A* 
Millex*; W 


Polyco 418° 

PR-162 Latex Extender* 
Solvitose HDF* 
Synprolac* 

Synprowax* 

Vanadiset B* 


Cc cca 

MR* 80 mesh ... 
Vistanex MM Grades*.....lb. 
Wilcarbo Carbon Powders®* lb. 


FILLERS (inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 
Carbonite* 
Lionite* 
Pumice 


b. 
a Walnut Shell Grits .... 
peace mend Aluminum Hydrate Ib. 
Cryptone ZS - 2530 - Kaiser Aluminum 
Lehigh 12%* ‘ amen ss Hydrate* ; 
Hd a : » 1400 - Pani Silicate 
.15375- AFD* 
AS75- Aluminum Flake" 
Marter Whit 
Barium Cadbanate (Lc.1.) ton109.00 


Barytes 

0. 1 Floated, White* .. 55.00 
No. 2 Float 

bleached* on 50.00 
No. 22 Barytes* (c.l.).. — 
No. 3805 wescionel 22.00 
Foam A* . we 
Sparmite* 

XIOR*. .. 


Akron Masterbatch* 

Toners* 
Benzidene-Lightfast 
Benzidine Yellow Ib. 
Cadmolith Yellow (dms.).. 
Chrome Yellow Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Yellow 405°. 
Disco Yellows 
Harmon Benzidene Yellow. 

_ Toner YB-2 PR ook (c.1.) 

Fanchon Yellow Toner.. Asgosite Clay* (eb)... 
Hi-Fiz Fluorescent Ib ‘ - ennett Clay® (c.l.). 
Iron Oxide, Pure P Bey Volclay* _ 

Light Shades »  slZ% 12 White Hi-Gel* 

Dark Shades .. Pe ee: ers Blanc Fixe 
— Real (50 ‘tb. » Calcium Carbonate 


. Allied Whiting 
Rubbet g PELL Yellows. Ib. 


Atomite* (c.l.) 
oar Yellow GD* (disp. >. B.I. White No. 1 (cl. 
b. * 
Rubber Yellow X-1940* . 


Calcene N 
TM* 
Stan-Tone Cadmium Dry*.. 
Cad mium Paste 2.0. I 
MBS 


NN a edt Sa 
o-uw!] Pann 
wuual oo 

NUD 


wNYN wr t 
QXr ” 
coon 


Calwhite* 
7 


Camel-Carb* 
Camel-Tex* 
Camel-Wite* 
Toluidine Yellow Carbium 

0 D® .....cceee . COG *G"* 
Py: of eee: aa - 14% COC No. 1* 
Vansul Yellow M.B.* CCO White* 
Yellow Powders .. Duramite* 
Zinc Yellow <nou . Gamaco* 


DISPERSING AGENTS : 
Anchoid*(t) ... eccesemh « ‘ Georgia Marble. 5- ‘25* 
Anhydrapent* Gang ‘ (c.1.) e 
Armeen 18* = ¥ No. 10 White® (c.l.).... 
Belloid TD* eS ; Kalite* t 
Blancol* "i : Kalmac* 
Darvan No. ocvem alb ~. 38% Laminar*® 
Y *. No. s ; 4 ‘ Lesamite* (cl. ) 
“oF Lorite* 30.00 
; - Millical* ..-ton 38.00 
Daxad ue (21°, 28") 2000 -d ‘ Multifex MM* ton117.50 
or ~ ae (dms. “a Non-Fer-Al® ton 35.00 
lvd 


ono 
mM RWWN rH Wrenn 
: et pee, Og 


we 


Purecal M* ..ton 65.00 
SC* (and T*) . ton117.50 
U* coal ...ton127.50 
PPTD* (el.) . ...ton 
Rambo No. 1* ton —— 
Snowflake* 

Super Multifex' 

Surfex* 

Suspenso*® 

“eee 8 Reg.* 


en] CO-630® ..ccccee * 
Igepon T-73* Ib. 
Kyro EO* | (Gams,) «vcscceste 
Leonil SA Ib. 


ah ge © € 2,0 4 38 


iC peer 
York White* 
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NEW! 








THE RUBBER FORMULARY 





om om omomeomeomeneomemenememene 





STARTER SET 


$250 











There is no single service that offers greater value to 
the manufacturer of rubber goods, or to any laboratory 
or organization concerned with rubber compounds, than 
THE RUBBER FORMULARY. This monthly service 
has been supplying compounders with detailed, practical 
information on almost every type of rubber compound 
for the past twelve years, serving the rubber industry 
in very much the same manner the pharmacopoeia 
serves the pharmaceutical industry. 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is sold on an annual 
subscription basis (by calendar year) and is issued in 
monthly shipments of cards, so designed as to make it 
possible for the user to locate and select formulas meet- 
ing specifications for hardness, elongation, tensile range 
etc., in a matter of minutes. Annual subscriptions are 


available at $95 a year. 


FOR THE BENEFIT AND CONVENIENCE 
OF THE ENTIRE RUBBER INDUSTRY . . . 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is making available for 
the first time a STARTER SET. This contains 2865 
rubber compounds selected from the more than 9100 
published in the FORMULARY in the years 1948 
through 1957 inclusive. Selections have been made to 
give the best condensation for practical purposes... 
eliminating obsolete compounding materials and closely 
similar compounds, keeping those on which the most 
properties are reported. 


Like the RUBBER FORMULARY, the STARTER 
SET utilizes a punched card system of recording and 
classifying compounds. Individual filing cards are pro- 
vided for the compound. Notches and imprints on the 
edge of the card serve for the classification and in- 
dexing of each compound. They are so designed that 
every compound is classified according to the principal 
physical properties, according to the type of rubber 
hydrocarbon, and as to whether or not the compound 
contains carbon black. Additional space is provided so 
that the user can add his own classifications. 
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CONTAINS: 


2365 rubber compounds on individual punched cards 
presorted first by polymer, then each polymer grouped 
into black and nonblack subgroups, further subdivided 
by hardness and then by tensile. 


115 compounds for natural rubber, black 
154 5 for natural rubber, nonblack 
276 9 for styrene rubber, black 
150 Ni for styrene rubber, nonblack 
259 ws for nitrile rubber, black 
97 e for nitrile rubber, nonblack 
254 M3 for neoprene, black 
116 a for neoprene, nonblack 
101 a for butyl, black 
57 é for butyl, nonblack 
50 x for polysulfide, black and nonblack 
36 a for reclaim (all black compounds) 
45 for Hypalon, black and nonblack 
86 , for silicone rubber, black and nonblack 
92 > for vinyls (all nonblack compounds) 
100 - for miscellaneous other rubbers, black and non- 
black 
156 for blends of gener purpose rubbers (natural, 
styrene, butyl, reclaim), black 
7I ? for blends of general purpose rubbers, non- 
black 
77 for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, black 
73 “ for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, non- 
black 
2365 compounds Total 
PRICE $250 for the set. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 

RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me ( ) of the new RUBBER 
FORMULARY STARTER SET @ $250 for each set. 
Please enter my subscription to THE RUBBER 
FORMULARY, effective with the January 1961 
issue, at $95.00 per year. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


crry STATE 





FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Calcium Silicate 
Silene EF’ 

Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous 
Snow White Filler* ....ton 


ib. 
Recco Paris Whiting*. .ton 
ea Whiting* ......ton 


‘Afton Clay* ton 
Aiken Clay” ton 
Akron HC-100* .......ton 
a 
ene” +s Terry. 
Alsilite* (cL) ton 
Aluminum Flake* ... .ton 
Barden R* 5.05 XR 
Buca’ (c.l.) ton 
Burgess No, 20* ......ton 
No. 30* oo owe 
—- leeberg* ae 

ecap K . ton 

one (cl. ton 

ton 

ton 

ton 
ton —— 
ton 16.00 
ton 11.50 
Giomax TE a ton 65.00 
LL (bags) ...........ton 53.00 
PVR (bags) ... ton 40.00 
WZ (bags) .. ton 45.00 
Harwick Clays* ton 21.50 
Hydrite RS (bags) .....ton 30.00 
PXS (bags) ... ton 45.00 
UF (bags) ton100.00 
10S (bags) ...ton 50.00 
Flat “D” , (bags) ..ton 25.00 
Hi- White R ton 10.00 

-ton 
. . ton 13.00 
ton 15.50 
MeNasmec* ton —— 
Natka 1200 ton 12.00 
Par* (c.l.) -..ton —— 
I” oo «500200040000 2000 
Pigment 5* ton 27.50 
ton —— 
...ton 49.0( 
.-.ton 53.00 
..ton 65.00 
ton 25.00 
ton 45.00 
. ton 30.00 
ton -— 
ton —— 
ton -——— 
ton 10.00 
ton 53.00 
ton 14.50 
ton 13.00 
ton 30.00 
..ton 36.00 
ton 55.00 
..ton 55.00 


Recco* (c.1.) 
Swanee Clay* 
Snobrite* 


ton137.00 


lock 
Cotton < geaend 


Colored 


lon 
Potycel* 
Rayon, Bleached or Dyed. ry 
Rayon, Grey 
Rayon, Pink . 
Solka-Floc* (1. cl. ) 
Glue, Amber 
Ground Softwood Bark 
Silvacon* (c.1.) 
ther 
Flour tad 
Shr edded 


Limestone, Pulverized .... 
Asbestol Regular* 
Asbestol Superfine* ..ton 33.00 
Georgia Marble No. 10*.ton 
Industrial Filler No. 100*ton —— 
—S Veiva A* ton 53.00 


Tee ton 61.00 
No. 1 White* Sens 
ws ee Carbonate 
K & M Technical* 
(c.L., eqld.) 
Marinco CL* 
Michigan* . lb. 
Magnesium Silicate (see Talc) 
ica Ib. 


Micro-Mica* 

Mineralite* (c.1.) 

Silversheen* 

Triple A Mica* (c.1.) 

Vermiculite* 

bed pare Biotite 
ica 


os @ @ 6 64.8 £20 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Pecan Shell Flour 
Stan Shell* .........ton 
Pyrophyllite 
No. 261° ....ccccccccs tO 


Sawdust, Graded saceaxeueee 

Silica ccccccccccccccce ...ton 
ae rt bine (bags) 

(c.l.) 

Slate, Powdered (Le). .ton 
Lo-Micron Slate Flour* ovial 
No. 133 Slate Flour*....ton 

Sodium Silico Aluminate_ 
Zeolex 23* 

Talc (Magnesium Silicate) 
Akron Soapstone* t 
Asbestol Kegular* 

Eastern RC-500* 
. 4 eos 


Sierra Fibrene C-400*.. 
Sierra Supreme 325* 
Sierra White* 
Soapstone* 

Walnut Shell Flour 
Agrashell® .....0.0+++.ton 
Stan-Shell* 

Whiting, Commercial 
Allied Whiting* 
Camel-Carb* 
rare (c.l. ) 

C-C-O White* 
oa gf aia No. i5*: ton 


Pin ua Ro 1 YAA* in : 


lo. 2 LS* (cl) ....t0n 
Snowflake* (c.1.) 
Stan-White 325* 
Ultrasil* 


a1) 
York White R* (c.l) . 
Wood Flour 


Beaco Finishes* 

Black Out* 

Caicium Hypochlorite 
(dms.) (cwt.) 

Shellac, Orange Gum 

VanWasz’ 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


Celluflex CEF* (dms.)....Ib. 
Chlorowax 40* «lb. 


Zinc este 3167° .... ree 
Zyrox Compounds* — 


LATEX MODIFIERS 


1 


Syton 200 
Ubatol U- -2001* (t.c.) 
-2003 c.) 


Webnix* 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


Ak 
Ali 


Aluminum Stearate Crown 
Brand* 
Amine, Mixed CHO éc5's 
Aquadag* 
Aquarex D* 
L* 


Armeen HT* 

1xn* arTrorrre. s 
Armid HT (flaked)* 

0* sh dis 96 sik ae 
Borax Granular (l.c.l.) ....ton 


on 


w 
ue 
—) 


i 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD (Cont'd) 


Carbowax 4000* 
CD Mold Release B* 
B-2* al. 
Colite Concentrate* (dms. 3s sal. 
Colite D43L* 
Concentrex* 
Dag Uispersion No, 197" 
D.C. 7 Compound® ........ 
mc. — nO 7° « 


2 


unm 
cow 
cor 


wc 
we 


Re ee ee 
OH Hee 
SCMUMMOOWN 


NS 
ran 
te 
o 


Dry-Flo* (50 Ib. bags) ... 
Emulsion Lubricant A8U* 
45 


Nee 
OO ee 
Ke sCoUMin 


PE el Flake* (dlvd.).. 
Ige ss CO- 430* 


anit 


Kokobace R* 
Liga) 9-N* 
7-O* 


tb i 
nS © 


ee 
on 
S 


Lubri-Flo* 
i geet 
ML-1027-2C* 
ML-1028-2C* 
Mold mg ges ol = 72 
Conc.* 


| UI 


st 
o 


No. 

A 187* FP mang 

A 256* (dms.) 

A 988* (dms.) 
Moldeze No. 3* 
Mold-Brite* 

Monopole Oil MD* 
MR-22 Silicone Semi- 
Permanent ‘ 


les HT ILTUILIIITHU 


Olate Flakes* Ib. 
Orvus WA Paste* (dms.) “3 
Plaskon Polye 
Poly-Brite 

600 


000 
Polyglycol TSN. ccvwceues 
E4 000° 


Syaseegan LAER: 

Prodag Ib. 
Purity "Flake®’ (dlvd. err 
Rubber-Flo* 
Rubber-Glo* 
Rusco Mold Paste* 
Sericite* (l.c.1.) 
Silicone Oil A145® .. 

A220* (dms.) 
Silrex (dms.) 

ubars* . 
Soybean Lecithin 
Thermalube* 
UC Silicone L-45* 

L-522* 


Ucon Lubricants* 
Ulco Mold Soap* 


WAUIMGOO 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Cyclolube NN-1; NN-2; 
OS Sie een 


Diglycol Stearate Neutral 
(and SE) (dms.) 

Extrud-o-Lube* 

Ivory Chips* 

LatexLube GR* (dlvd). 

No. 82-A* (450 Ib. dms. . 

Nopcowax 22-DS* 

Propylene Stearate (dms.).. 

Versa-Lube B* 


we 


| 


_ = 


Co et et DON 
RAAARHOCOKCNS 
RNVCOOCKSCONOCUCH 


a Lae ee me Ps 
SOCACA KY 
wmmoovso cc 


o 92 NEP NeNaenppe 
Co in tin inn t 
SOM SOOUwMGSOUNOR 


minio avioaw 


‘29 


25 
1.54 
-20% 
21% 
08% 
41 
-60 
18 
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EW 


CRIMPER TIRE BEAD FLIPPER 
for TRUCK and HEAVY SERVICE TIRES 


4 
With 
Air 
Cylinder 
Operated 
Sea'er 
Rol 


Bracket 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Write for Complete Information 


EAGLE-PICHER 
...an important source of 
lead and zinc compounds 
for the rubber industry 


Eagle-Picher offers you a comprehensive line 
of both lead and zinc compounds, produced 
with highest quality control standards to your 
exact specifications. 


Our customer service and research staffs 
are geared to answer your special needs. . . 
with courteous dispatch and resourcefulness. 
Zinc Oxides Litharge 
Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 


Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95%-97%-98%) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 


Load Peroxide 
EAGLE 
Since 1843 
The Eagle-Picher Company 


Department RA-46| 
Cincinnati |, Ohio 














Gust Published! 


An authoritative survey on how mi- 
croscopy can be used in rubber sci- 
ence and technology 


Microscopy 
of Rubber 


BY C. H. LEIGH-DUGMORE 


72 Pages 53/4 x 8/2 Inches Illustrated 


It is interesting to note that although the electron 
microscope was developed barely 30 years ago, it has 
been applied to the study of rubber structure since 
1940. The value of microscopy, however, depends as 
much on the experience of the microscopist in inter- 
preting what he sees as on his ability to prepare his 
specimens well and to operate his microscopes effi- 
ciently. This book will help the microscopist by show- 
ing him where and how to look for the needed experi- 
ence. It also indicates to others how an experienced 
microscopist will be able to help them. The term 
“rubber” as used in the book takes in elastomers in 
general and not natural rubber alone. 


CONTENTS 


. Introduction 
. Techniques 
Polymers 
. Compounding 
. Properties of Rubber 
Author and Subject Indexes 


Price: $4.50 


Palmerton Publishing Co., Ine. 


101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me copy (copies) of MICROSCOPY 
OF RUBBER at $4.50 each. 

[] Bill Me Later 


Remittance Enclosed 
Name 


Address 


City & Zone 











LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Antidust 

Barium Stearate 

Calcium Stearate 
Crown Brand* 

D.C. 7 Compound* 

D.C, 200 Fhuid* .. 

ELA‘ 


Glycerized “Labricaai® seed 
a, ‘ 
Glyso-Lube* (dms.) 
No. 3* (dms.)} 
Hydro-Zinc* 
Latex- ree Pigmented* 
(dl 


R- ‘cre 
Liqui-Lube* (divd. ) 
N.F.* (divd.) 
N.T.* (dilvd.) 
Lubrex® ..... 
Lubri-Cote . 
Magnesium Stearate 
Crown Brand* 
toon Glycol 
Rexanol* 
Rubber ~ ad (Concen- 


(dms.) 
Soybean Lecithin 
Stock- ae be* 


onoo 


. el a? tas ed C46 O06. Es 


BR LVuau 


oon 
a 


MOLD CLEANERS 
Actusol* (dlwd.) 


Metso Anhydrous* 
Metso 99* 
200* 


Polo* 

Rubber-Sol* 

Shelblast* 

Sprex A.C.* 7h eee Ib. 
Zip Mold Cleaner* 


VEPTIZING AGENTS 
Peptizer P-12* 


Pepton 22 ened 
* 


Admex 562 (dms.) 
710 (dms.) 
711 (dms.) 
744 & 745 (dms.) 
760 (dms.) 
761 (dms.) 
770 (dms.) 


SD* 
Arolene "1980* (c.1.) 
Aromatic Plasticizer 10* 
(and 25*) (dms.) 


aint 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
i - 0565 
-08 


oe 

OD. pee 
No. 210* 
Butac* 


(dms.) " 
Buty! Cellosolve Perlargonate 
nul Gimle ...:. 
Butyl Palmitate 
Butyl aerate (dms.) 


Byer flux* 


ees 9 


Candelilla Wax, Prime ... 
Refined Light 
Carbowax 4000* (dms.) aus 
Cardolite NC-103* b. 
Carnauba Wax, Crude .... 
Flaked 
Refined, Technical 
Refined, Pure 
Yellow 
Celluflex* (dms.) 


DBP* (t.c., 

DOP* (t.c., 

ae” (dms., 
Ceresin Wax 
Chlorowax 40* 


ayer er a 
CAuntdy 
* 


CTLA Polymer* 
Cumar Resins* .... 
Cyclolube OSR* 


Desex DBM* 


D.B.M. 
ecg Phthalate. 

Degras, Common 
Diallyl Phthalate 
Dibenzyl Sebacate (dms.) 
Dibutoxyethyl Sebacate 
Dibutyl Phthalate (dms.).. 
Dibutyl Sebacate 
Nicapryl Adipate (dms.) 
Dicapryl Phthalate (dms.). 
Nicapry! Sebacate ‘Ib. 
Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms. ) Ib. 
Dicyclohexyl Phthalate ... .lb. 
Diethyl Phthalate (dms.).. . wb. 
Di-2-ethvlhexyl Phthalate 

(dms.) 4 

Dihexyl Adipate (dms.) seals 
Dihexyl Phthalate (dms.) ..Ib. 
Dihexyl Sebacate (dms.).1lb. 
Diisonutyl Azelate Ib 
Diisobutyl Phthalate 
Di-iso-octyl Adipate 
Dimethyl Phthalate (dms.). . 
Dimethyl Sebacate (dms.). 
Dinony! Adinate Ib 
Dinopol | 

MOP 
Dioctyl Ac jipate ‘(dms. ) 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.) . 
Dioctyl Sebacate (dms. ) 
D.1.0.P. (dms.) 
Dipolymer Oil 
Dispersing - Ps xs 
Dutrex* 1, 6 


DX-111 ery 
DX-111 NS 
DX-40 
oe, 


Emulphor EL-719* 
Epoxy Plasticizer ... 
Drapex 3.2* 
Drapex 4.4* 
Drapex 7.7* 
Esparto Wax 
Estac* 
Facile Gum 4A* 
Flexol B-400* 
1) gaffe 
TOF* 
3GH* 
3GO* 
4GO* 
426* 
Flexricin 
p.4* 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 

Fortex A* (dms.) Ib, .12% 

Fura-Tone NC-1008* ....lb. .28 - 

Galex W-100* éee0 ; wae 

(sood-rite GP233* » 
GP235*; GP236* 


GP-266-BPA*_. 
nae C-255-NS* 
66* 


Herron-H.T.* 
Herron-Plas* 
Herron-W ax* 


No, 3 
Indonex W-2* . 
[sooctyl Decyl Phthalate 
(dms. ) , 
K-stay* 
Kapsol* 
Kenflex A & 
Kesscoflex BCL* (dms.) 


LETTE TTT Testes: 


2 fa Bp two 
DW ho bo x 


& ~ 
Bac 


w 


» bet 
=) 


oe) 


ae (dms.) 
Kronitex AA* 

I, K-3, MX* 
Lanolin, Tech. frre. 
Latex-Lube G.R 
Lead Oleate .. 
Lindol* (dms., t.c.) 
Locusol No. 1-6980* 
2-Mercaptoethanol (dms.).. 
Methox* It 
Methyl Laurate 
Methyl Oleate 
Methyl Stearate (dms.).. 
Monoplex DOS* 

DBS* 


mur 


1 
Montan Wax, Crude ... 
Flaked 
Morfiex* 
Natac* .. 
Nebony Resins* (dms.) 
Neolene 210* (t.c.) 


Nevillec Kesins* (dms.)... 
Neville LX-880* (dms.). 

LX-685* (dms.) 

LX-782 (dms.) . 

LX-828* (dms.) 

LX-1000* (dms.) ....... 
Neville Resins* (dms.).... 
Nevindene Resins* smepicke 
Nevinol* (dms.) . 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin*. 
Ohopex al — ) 

R9* 
OPD* » 
Ortho- Nitrobipheny! 
Ozokerite Wax, White and 

vellow th 

Panaflex BN-1* .... 
Panarez 3-210 

6-210 

12-210 .. 
Papen Resins (dms.). 

2 ak 


ss ale Sas Sus Gey tea tw Od 
& 


| | ANDRO SN Ne 
NN 


7) 
w 


32% - 
336% - 
06 . 
33% 
34% - 
a ES “MV? i a ’ .097 
Petrolatum (dms.) . 04% 
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high tinctorial strength i excellent light fastness 


a quality pigment 
to create quality products 


PERMANENT VIOLET 


TONER 49-6001 


The inherent properties of this high-quality pigment recommend it 
for profitable utilization in many industries—printing ink, paint, 
enamel, lacquer, plastics, paper, and rubber. 


Excellent fastness to light, high tinting strength, nonbleeding 
characteristics in vehicles and solvents, suitable dielectric properties — 
some of the autstanding and dependable qualities of 

Permanent Violet Toner 49-6001. 


To meet diverse industrial requirements, 

Permanent Violet Toner 49-6001 is also supplied as— 

Lake 49-6002 N Paste 49-6027 (nonionic) 
Presscake 49-6003 D 49-6034 (DOP) 

A Supra Paste 49-6016 (anionic) M 49-6054 (medium soya alkyd) 


For complete technical information, send for our new Pigment Catalog, GDC-352T. 


FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY 


COLLWAY PIGMENTS 


A DIVISION OF 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORFORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET: NEWYORK 14,NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. + PROVIDENCE 
* SAN FRANCISCO + IN CANADA: CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF CANADA, LTD.. MONTREAL 

PERMANENT VIOLET TONER, MANUFACTURED BY GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION, IS SULD OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA UNDER THE TRADE NAME “'FENALAC VIOLET TONER’ BY DISTRIBUTORS ALL OVER THE. WORLD. 





Looking for 
an end to the agonizing 


difficulties caused by 
late solvent shipments 
and contaminated solvents ? 


AMET Hatee. 


Switch To Skellysolve! 


Why go on the warpath when contaminated solvent or late shipments slow down 
production? It doesn’t help. And it’s so much easier just to switch to Skellysolve. 


You'll find that Skellysolve is as pure as Pocahontas’ kiss . . . and Skellysolve 
travels to you faster than an arrow from a brave’s bow. Proof? Read this: 


Skellysolve is pure because it’s quality-checked during production and before ship- 
ment. Then, to keep out all contaminants, we make sure Skellysolve pumps, load- 
ing lines, storage tanks and tank cars are used only for Skellysolve. 

Skellysolve is delivered fast because your order is phoned direct to the Skellysolve 
plant. No time wasted there! And nine out of ten cars are shipped the day after we 
receive the order. Any questions? 

Call LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Missouri, and ask for Les Weber. He can supply 
the answers to any questions you may have. And he can also see that a shipment 
of Skellysolve is heading down the iron trail to you tomorrow! 





lhe 


Skellysolve for Rubber and Related Industries 





SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick- 
setting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor, 
in dried compound. Closed cup flash 
point about —25 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For 
setting cements with a somewhat 
slower drying rate than those com- 
pounded with Skellysolve-B. Closed cup 
flash point about 13° F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than that 


making quick- 


of Skellysolve-C is desired. Closed cup 
flash point about —16° F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-L. For general manufac- 
turing operations where a medium 
evaporation rate is required. Closed 
cup flash point about 12° F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skin- 
ning tendency. Closed cup flash point 
about —25° F 

Ask about our 

Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease 


SKELLY 
—) 








Skellysolve 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Marketing Headquarters 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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FPLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


PG-16* 

Philrich-5* (t.c.) 
Picco 10* (and 25*) 
60* (and ) 
100* 


Piccolyte S Resins* 
Piccopale Resins* 
Piccoumaron Resins* 
Pigmentar* Pigmentaroil* 
Pitt-Consol 500* (dms.)...Ib 
Plastac M* Ib 
Plasticil 

NS 


Plasticizer "2286* \ 

Plasticizer 4141* Ib. 

Plasticizer DP-200, DP-250, 
DP-520* Ib. 


DP-316* 

DP-317* . 

DP-8732* 
Plasticizer LP* 
Plasticizer MP* 
Plasticizer MT-511* 
Plasticizer OLN* 
Plasticizer SC* .. 
Plasticizer W-13* 
Plastoflex 3* 


P lastogen* 
Plastolein 9050* 
5035" . 
9058* 
9250* 
9715* 
Plastone 
I *olyci izer "162 


Poly-Sperse AP-2 
AP-300, LC-20 
Poly-Sperse R-100 
Process Oil C-255* (c.l.). . 
co ylene Stearate (dms.). Ib. 


1 gal. 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil® (t.c., 
dms. ) Ape .0440 - .0630 
400 Pine Tar* (600* & 
800" Y Ce. Ge oo eae .0440 - .0630 
.21% 
a 24 
(dms. ) pe 31% - 
* (dms.) Serres: ‘ae 
(dms.) . x -29 
& 238* (dms.)....1b. 425 
Ss. “enie 


; Plasticizer 
B-17* (dms.) 
O-16* (dms.) ... 
TG-8*&TG-9* (dms. ) 
TG-85* (dms.) as 
RC Polymeric BGA* 


Rosin Oil 
RR-10 (Neoprene)* 
R.S.O. Softening Oil* .... 
RuBars* 
Rubberol* 
Santic izer B-16* 

E-15 


Staytelite Resin 
Sunny South Burgundy 


eum Wex* 

Syncera Wax* 

Syn Tac* (c.l.) 
Synthetic Revertant Oil 
far, Refined 


RUBBER AGE, APRIL 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
Terpene A* 


Transphalt Kesins* 
Tributyl Phosphate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
Triphenyl Phosphate 
Turgum S* 
Turgum SB* 
turpol NC- 1200* 
NC-1300* 


wees 50* 
Witcizer 100* 
200* 


PROCESSING AIDS 
Castor Oil, Blown (dms).. 
ed ‘(dms ms. ) 


Foamnix* ‘ 
Hydrofol Glycerides 200°. . 
Kenflex N* 


Millrex* 
Nadic Anhydride 
Polycin* 
R-B- 4 Resin 510* 


[hiomalic Acid 
Webnix* 


12% - 

08% 
Aroostoocrat* . _—_ 
Carob Bean Flour 
Casein : Ib. .22 
Emcol K-8300* (dms.)....lb. .14 
Ethylene Diamine 68% ... .|b. 44 
Gum Arabic ««eelb, —— 
Karaya Gum ..lb. —— 
Locust Bean Gum _—_— 
Modicol VD* . 1H - 
Prosein* ‘ _— - 

.50 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 


Amalgamator Z-4* 
Armeen C* 


TT 
Blend No. 27 Oil .. 
BKurco RA* 
BWH.-1* 
C-6 = (28° & 32°). 
C-10 O o 


& 
Caustic Soda—Flake ides 
(c.l., dms.) .. : 
Liquid 50% (t.c.) .. 
Solid 76% (c.l., dms.) 
Cresylic Acid (99- 100%) 
D (t.c.) 


c.) 
Flake CID Chloride 
4/ 

(94. 97%) 
Gensol No. 2 
Heavy Aromatic Naphtha. al. 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil*. 
LX-777 Reclaiming CMP s:. 
Neo Fat D-242* 


Pitt-Consol 500 (dms.) .... 
500 NS* (dms.) 
640 (dms.) 
PT 101 Pine Tar Oil* 
(t.c., dms.) 
Q Oil* (t.c.) oe 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G*.. 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 


He P. A. No. 3* 

Soda Ash (c.L., bags). 

Solvenol No. 1 .... 
No. 2 Nee4 ite 

Solvent 534* .... 

— Oil 21* 


701 Oil* 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Dixiedensed (and S)* ....lb. .0775 - 
Kosmobile (and S)* Ib. .0775 - 


a AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Arrow MPC* 

Continental A* 

Dixiedensed HR (and S-66) 1 
Kosmobile HM (and a) Ib. 
Micronex Standard* ......1b. 
Spheron 6* 

Texas M* 

Witco No. 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 


Collocarb* én .0710 - 
Continental AA* ... Ib. .0850 - 
Dixiedensed 77* ... 3 .0850 - 
Kosmobile 77* ...........1b. .0850 - 
Micronex W-6* ... ‘ .0850 - 
Spkeron 9* tinece sum .0850 - 
Texas E* .. Ib. .0850 - 
Witco No. = ‘ .0850 - 
Wyex EPC* CPN: | .0850 - 


Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 


Continental R-40* : . .2600 - 
Dixie 5 Dustless* ’ .1350 - 
Dixie Voltex* « .2600 - 
Kosmink Dustless* ‘ -1350 - 
Kosmos Voltex .2600 - 
Texas MC-74-BD* x .2600 - 
Voltex* paakees -2600 - 


Conductive Furnace Black (CF) (bags) 


Aromex CF* ; 0875 - .1550 
Continex CF* ... , .1100 - .1700 
Dixie CF* eer * .0925 - .1600 
Kosmos CF* . «Ib. .0925 - .1600 
Shawinigan Acetylene 

Black* + <a —- .1900 
Velen. OP kn 0 Ib. 1100 - .1850 


Extra-Conductive Furnace Black (ECF) (bags) 
Vulcan XC-72 (pellets)*...ib. .2500 - .3400 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Arovel FEF* . 0675 - 
Continex FEF* . -0675 - 
De SOT cares . .0675 - 
Kosmos 50* ... h .0675 - 
Phiteinee& AY nce cccccvcelh .0675 - 
Seater: BET kcewcneee es eM .0675 - 


Sterling so* ... ‘ .0675 - 


UUnMUanY 
ocooocoo 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Statex B* .. - «Ib. .0725 - 
Sterling 99* esccneomm .0725 - 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 


Arogen GPF* ee .0600 - 
Continex GPF* ror .0600 - 
Te: 3S* oc vies Ib. .0600 - 
Kosmos 35* .... : -0600 - 
Statex G* ee | .0600 - 
Sterling V . «lb. .0600 - 

V (Non-Staining) ......lb. .0600 - 


NNNINNNN 


MN dD NIV dob 
UMM 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


Aromex HAF* ...........-Ib. .0775 - 
Continex HAF® ........ -lb 0775 - 
Dixie 60* > ce .0775 

Kosmos 60* er 0775 - 
Philblack O* re 0775 - 
Statex R* Ib. .0775 - 
Vulcan 3* vacaly .0775 - 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


Continex HMF* 

Dixie 40* 

Kosmos 40* . 

Modulex HMF* ‘ : 
Statex 93* Ib. 062 5 
Sterling L* and LL* ......|b. .0625 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 


Coutinex SRF* 
Dixie 20* ‘ 
Essex SRF* 
Furnex* 

Gastex* 

Kosmos 20* 
Pelletex* -_ NS* 
Regal* 





REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON 
BLACK (Cont'd) 


Furnace Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 


Aromax SAF ; 
Dixie 85 i 
Kosmos 85 ; ‘ 
Philblack E* 

Statex 160* 

Vulcan 9* 


Furnace, Super Abrasion, intermediate (ISAF) 


(bags) 


Aromex ISAF* .... 
Continex ISAF* 
OSD ler -0925 
Kosmos 70* écveld. 0025 
Philblack |* . .0925 
Statex 125* ; .0925 
Vulcan 6* -U925 - 


- 1600 
-1600 
-1600 
-1600 
-1600 
.1000 
-160U 


.0925 - 
.0925 


Furnace, Super Conductive (SCF) (bags) 


Conductex SC* -1150 - 
Vulcan SC* -1800 - 


-1800 
-2550 


Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 


P33 (el)* .. — 
Sterling FT (c. 1.) — 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


Shellblack*(t) 

a, MT (c.l.) Ib. 
on- Staining (c. 1. site “4 

Thermax (c.l b. 

Stainless (c. i" ) 


Specialty Blacks {Awaiting Classification) 


Neotex 109* 
Neotex 130* ... 
Neotex 150* ... 
Regal 300* 
Regal 600* 


.1600 
-1900 
.1450 


10925 - .1600 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


ps: sil® 
LS Ty (pelletized)*. . 
Hie Sil 2 
Net 
Santocel* 
Ultrasil 
Valron Enerail® 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Angelo Shellac* Ib. .40 
Cato 2* (100 Ib. bag) . 17.00 
Darex ys 
J 


No. 3-L b. 
Durez 12687 (and angi 
Durez 13355* b. 
Dymerex Resin ous — 
Good-rite Resin 2007* .... 
2057* Ib 


on 3000* 
Sermnix® 
Mistron 

HGO-55* ... 
Pliolite Latex 150* 
Pliolite Resin-Rubber 

Masterbatches* 
— NR* 


6B* 
Plin Tut G85C* 
Polyco 220* 
Poly-Phen 201-C; 
202-C 
Polypol S-70* .... 


V apor* 


" RETARDERS 


Akron Benzoic Acid 
TBAO.2 


God-rite Vultrol* 
Harcopo! 1183* 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
Byerlyte* .. 

Hard Hydrocarbon 
Solid (dms.) . .03 . 06 
parwoagy PN aay . mt 03% - 61 

Herron 

Mineral Rubber, Solid . - os 50 

M. R. No. 38* 


55.00 - 62.00 


hae 
42.50 
57.00 


168 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES (Cont'd) 
ized V Oils 


batt 





rown 
Car-Bel-Lite* 
Neophax* 
Car- Bel. Rex A and C*. 
White 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resins: 
er rd BC-12* . 

.29 BC-7 

| ae 
33% 
a Sie 


+ | 
14% 


Miscellaneous Rubber a 


Gilsowax B* ecccccelte 
Kesin fo _ ):- ae ny 
r No. 11 b. 
ysonite 


SOLVENTS 


Acetone (dlvd.) eo 
ome a ae Spirits* 


Napithol Spirits* 
Minera! Spirits* 


Solv 
Solv 


Super Naphthoiite*" cau — 
Textile Spirits* (t.c.)..gal. 
Amyl lorides, 


Benzol 

Butyl Acetate 

Butyl Alcohol 
Secondary (divd.) 
Tertiary (divd.) 

Carbon Bisulfide, 


rs oe eee peeesees . gal. 
Cyclohexane i 

85% (c.l.) (dms.) 
Cyclohexanone os 
Diacetone, Pure (dlwd.) ... 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.). .1b. 
Dichioropentanes (1.c.1.) 

(dms. ) 

Dicom* 
Halowax Oil* 
Heptanes* 
Hexanes (t.c.) 
Isobutyl Acetate 


neers 4 Alcohol, Ref. 99% 
lvd.) 


Mer: 
Maney Oxide (divd.) .... 
meng? hig ~ Syn. 
divd.) 

Methyl Chloride ‘ 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone ..... 
Methy!] Isobuty] Ketone 

(divd.) 
Methylene Chloride i 
N-5 Pentane Mix® (t.c.)..gal. 
N-6 Hexanes* ft. % | al 
N-7 Hexanes* 
Nelio Dipentene 
Penetrell* 
Perchlorethylene 
Petrolene* (t.c.) ol 
Picolines, Alpha, Refined.. 

Mixed .. ib 
Proprietary Solvent (dms.) gal. 
Propyl Acetate (t.c., 

lvd.) o0 

Alcohol (t.c., 
Pyridine, Refined 

uinoline 

ubber i ee (t.c.). 
Rubsol (t.c.) 
oe 4% B (Hexanes)* 

t.c.) . 

. (Heptanes) * ié<.).. 

R (Rubber Solvent)* 
solvent, Crude, Light... . 
Solvesso 100* (t.c.)...... 

150 (t.c.) 

Sunnv South DD 
Dipentine* 
Sunnv South DD 
ine Oi 
Sunray* 
Toluene (dms.) 
Toluol (t.c.) 
Trichlorethane 
Trichlorethylene 
Triglycol Dichloride 
Onion Thinner 1* (t.c.). 

5* (dms.) 

7” tte.) 

2-50 W Hi-Flash* 
Xylol (t.c.) 


0 
Amioca 50* 

46% - 85* (bags) 

30 = 30% Berea 10" 266% 
Barium Stearate 
Basic Silicate White Lead. . 
Cadmium Ricinoleate ..... 
Calcium Ricinoleate 
— Boy DS-207* 


TTT 


1825* (dms.) 
1976* 
esgher 1- be 3° 


il f 


ts be 
NNO 
»: 6 @ 6 2. eee eS Se 


ea a a ee a ae 


Kosol* (50 Ib. bags) 
Lithium Stearate 


Nonisol 100 
Sodium, Silicates 
41° bg 2 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A new fully revised and up-dated edition of 


RUBBER 10 METAL BONDING 


by: S. Buchan 


1 M.A. B.Sc. (Aber.), Ph.D. (Cantab), 
| F.R.L.C., A.I.R.1. 


1959, 296 pages, with bibliography 


7.90 


ANAS R RRS SS ASSSSESSSSNLS SS SAAN NN NSN NN NAN AN 


This new edition of Dr. Buchan’s important and 
comprehensive work, has been completely revised 
and up-dated to include the many advances and 
new developments in the technology of bonding 
rubber-to-metal in the 10 years since the publi- 
cation, in 1948, of the widely-acclaimed original 
edition. Describes processes, applications and 
methods in detail. Gives concise, straight-for- 
ward explanations of how to handle rubber-to- 
metal bonds at each stage of the job. Sufficient 
materials are included with each description to permit 


a the reader to project given examples to his own needs. Written by the 
chief chemist of one of the most successful bonding firms in the world, this is the 
most complete single source of information about a subject of major technical importance 


to men working in the rubber and adhesive industries. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction 

Plating Plant 

Cleaning Solutions 

Brass-Plating Solutions 

Methods of Analysis 

Electro-Plating 

Processing and Process Control 

Natural Rubber Compounding 

Synthetic Rubber Compounding 

Molds and Molding (38) 

Physical Examination of Brass Deposits 
Chemical] Examination of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Properties of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Bonding Agents, Thermoplastic 

Bonding Agents, Halogenated Rubber Derivatives 
Bonding Agents, Polyisocyanates 

Bonding Agents, Various 

Bonding Vulcanized Rubbers 

Testing Bonded Units 

The Nature of the Rubber-to-Metal Bond 
The Importance of Design 


Bee eee eS SSIS SNS SSN NN NNN NN NNN NS NN NS 


SURELY, EVERYONE ENGAGED IN 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING 
WILL WANT A COPY OF 

THIS VALUABLE BOOK! 


Use coupon to order 
Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 
101 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send copies of Rubber to Metal Bonding 


© check is enclosed C) bill me with order 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 





STABILIZING AGENTS (Cont'd) 
Vanstay AC* (dms.) 
CE* (dms.) 
HT* (dms.) 
HTA* PD chs es 
(dms.) 


(dms.) .. 
L* (dms.) ° 
ee a _ ; 
art RRZ* (dms.) TE ge. 
RZ-25* (dms.) 
sg? fan) 
SA* (dms.)} 
Z* (dms.) 


STIFFENING AGENTS 
Polyac* 

Processini Stiffener 710° ie 
Solvitose 4 Sw 


a 
Versatil Gum 8-E* 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 
Allied “ 1144* .. . 
AA-1) 


tat abbed) 
Heliozone* 
Microfiake* 
Nacconol NRSF* 


Ross _Sunproofing Waxes*. . Ib 


Sunproof* 
improv ed* 
Super* 
PM 

Tonox* 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 
Anhydrapent* 


i 
b 
Nacconol NR (dlvd.).... 

NRSF (divd.) It 
Phosphonol 0* (dms.) 

> Cems.) 6.2 

ye CS ae 

T* (dms.) . 
Pluronic L62* 

LA4* 


Sellogen Gel* 
Soybean Lecithin 
Synatol AV-60* 


TACKIFIERS 


Amalgamator Z-4* .. 
a+ Faia . 
16- le 


Ib. 
Gunaweld Polymer No. 780* > cae 


Galex* (dms.) 
Indopol H- — 
Koresin* . 

Liquid Rub ber Fi 
Nacconol NRSF* ( 
Nilox Resin* (c.l.) 
Nopco 2271* 
OPD* 


Resin 

Synthol* (dms.) 

Vistac 

Vistanex LM Grades* 
Zirex* (c.l. 

82 Resin Solid (dms.) .... 
84 Resin Solid (dms.) 


THICKENERS (For Latex) 


Alcogum AD} 
AN-10* 


Betanol* (dms 
CM Starch* Ci00 Ib. bags).. 
Gomme Labolene* 

K-702* 


0 
Hycryl A- ast (t.1.) 
A-2000* (t. 


1.) ‘ 
Hydroseal 3* (50 Ib. eel > 


Melojel* (100 Ib. bags).. 
Modicol VD 


Polyco 296 rie 
296-N*; 53 0o* 


Ib. 
Propylene pelt (dms.) Ib. 
Sodium Silicate, 41°/1:3. oo. 


Solvitose Series* 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 


Peroxide 
Di-cup 
T 


Selenium 


Vandex"* 
VA-7* 


Sulfur 


Cloud* 

Crystex® 

Narex Dispersed Sulfur 
Devil A* (c.l.) 
Dispersed Sulfur 
Insoluble Sulfur 60° 
Ko-Blend IS* 

Mist* (W ey Ce & A 
Spider* (c.l.) : 
Star* (c.l.) 

Sulfasan 

Tire* 

Tube* 


re ee es » 6 6. R Bee 


ae oe 


Tellurium 
Telloy* 


WETTING AGENTS 
Advawet No. 10* 
o. 33* 


ia 
—. 
Emcol 5100* (dms.) 
Energetic W-100 
Etho-Chemicals* 
Ethomeen S/15* 

* 


* 

Nacconol “A® (divd.) 
NRSF* (dlvd.) .. 
SL* (divd.) 
60S* (divd.) 

Nekal hag PL ces 


Ws 
Orvus "AB Granules* 
Parnol* 
Regal Beads ....... gv dew 
H. D. Beads .. 
Santomerse No. 3 Paste* .. 


Sorapon SF-73* ..........lb 
Si78* 
Sorbit P* 
Soybean Lecithin 
Stablex 
as 4* (dms., divd.) . 
oe: 
O8* ( i 
P28* (dms., divd.)..... = 
Trenamine 30 ; 
Vultamol* 
Wetsit Conc.* 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


Aquesperse 30* 
Chiplac Paint 
Copper Inhibitor No. 50*. 
-Tac* 
Elastopar ‘ 
2-Ethyl Hexanol_ — * 
Fura-Tone Resin 1226* 
MODX* | 
Nacconates* 
Para Resins* «lb. 
Pigmented Filmite* (dlvd. rs Ib. 
Resorcin, Tech. It 
Rio Resin* 
Rongalite CX* .. 
Sherosopes* 
Sublac Resin PX-5* 
Synpep* 
Vanfre* 
No. : 


6 00 4/5640 Oe G50) oO 8 68 Se fo ee ee 


Tes iC Arn AND BIOTITE 


WATERGROUND 
va — 


DOMESTIC PRODUCT | q WIRE - HOSE - TUBING 


and other EXTRUDED materials 


ENGRAVED MARKING WHEELS 





LOWEST PRICED... FROM OUR OWN LARGEST SOURCE 


A More Uniform First Choice of the Rubber Industry 
MICA For Many Years. 


The English Mica Co. Ta 


RIDGEWAY CENTER BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN 


DUNCAN M. GILLIES CO., INC. 


66 CENTRAL STREET, 
WEST BOYLSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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One hammer can’t serve a crew of carpenters 
eee anymore than one copy of RUBBER AGE 
can serve an entire plant! 


No workman who has to share his tools can produce to the limit ot 
his ability or capacity .. . and this is true for chemists as well as car- 
penters. For the tools of the chemist are the ideas of the industry, the 
knowledge of what others in the field are doing, what’s new and dif- 


ferent. 


And RUBBER AGE, by providing just this kind of information, is 
a prime tool for all concerned in any way with the production of rub- 
ber products. It is, to rubber, what the hammer is to the nail! 


Don’t ask your employees to share their tools and still produce at ca- 
pacity. Make certain they have enough copies of RUBBER AGE to 


go around. Enough so that no one has to wait months to see a copy. 


With subscriptions only $5 a year, it makes sense to have enough 
copies of the tools of your trade on hand to do the job... . better! 


Mail the coupon below, today. 


Date 


RUBBER AGE 

101 W. 3ist Street, New York {, New York 

OK, Rubber Age, enter our order for subscriptions to be sent to each 
of the people below. Our check in the amount of $5(*) for each 
subscription is attached. 


Name 

Name 

Name 

Name 

Company 

Street 

City . 

Company's Products ..... 


(*)—$5.50 in Canada, All Others $6 
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-— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —, 


Ra , (except Positions Wanted): 
25¢ per word in light face type—Minimum, $9.00 
30c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $9.00 


Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; extra words, 10c each 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


| 
| 
< 


mn SS) aE) SE 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 
S=— Ls =L—____ LS T_T aLS>>SSS SSS SS _OSSS 


Heading or separate line, $2 50 in light face; $3.00 in bold face. 


Advertisements in borders: 


Available in display units (multiples of 


ts page) at display rates 
All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 


tisers on contract. 


Send check with copy. 


Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded via ordinary mail 
to advertiser without charge. 


101 West 31st St.. New York 1, N. Y. 


Copy for May 1961, issue must be received by Tuesday, April 25. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TECHNOLOGIST. Twenty years practical experience. Natural and syr 
thetic rubber, vinyls. Development, processing, quality control, 
Supervision of same in laboratory. Experienced cost estimations and 
chasing. Available short notice. Prefer central or southern New 


Best ot references. Address Box R-629-P, Rupper AGE. 


CHIEF CHEMIST, TECHNICAL 
seals, cog belts development and design, 
RusBer AGE. 


MARKET AND PRODUCT 
ment, Seasoned manufacturing executive and rubber technologist with diver 
sified background in product development, technical factory mat 
agement wants assignment with responsibilities for 
company growth. Education: Engineering, Liberal 
Prefer Southern California location, present home. 


Address Box R-651-P, Rupper Ace. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 


Seeking new connection, preferably 
knowledge and contacts will be most 
resume upon request, Address Box Ni 


BS ’°43, molded 
Address Box R-64 


SERVICE 
supervision 


DEVELOPMENT, and/or Sales 
sales and 
creating 
Arts, and 
Currently 


orders 


employec 


industry 
basic 


years rubber 
Coast, where 
Will be pleased 

RuBBER AGE 


Fifteen 

East 

fruitful, 
R-655 -P, 


to turnis 


HELP WANTED 

with rubber 
rubber 
with aggressiv 
rience wit 


CONTROL MANAGER 
Angeles, California 


CHEMIST AND QUALITY 
istry background needed by a Los 
employees. Affords excellent opportunity to advance career 
and rapidly expanding firm with diversified products. Exyx 
rubber flooring and coler control of great advantage. Age of 30 to 
ferred. Salary open. Replies confidential, Send photo with complete 


to Box No. R-650-W, Russer Acre, New York. 


resum 


Experienced in Evaluation 
and Application of Latices? 


college 
chemical eng 
invite 


a recent graduate with 
chemist or 
latex development, we 
you to investigate how you can fit into our expand- 
ing picture. The job involves a great degree of 
freedom in evaluating experimental latices within a 
research climate conducive to creativity. It is 

the kind of op portant offering development of pro- 
fessional breadth, you will collaborating 
with Development, Research, and Sales Departments 
For this reason, your future growth can lead in 
than one direction. Our Company, with the financial 
backing of Borg-Warner, our parent company, is at 
the beginning of its growth cycle in the plastics and 
rubber resins business. Therefore, NOW is an op- 
portune time to get in on the ground floor. For the 
jualified man who is motivated to higher achieve- 
ment, this is a major opportunity. In addition to 
the finest research atmosphere, there are a number of 
other benefits and extra considerations to 
relocation a pleasant one 


Whether you are 
little experience, or a 
with several years in 


ineer 


also 


because 


more 


make your 


May We Hear From You Today? 


Please send your resume to 


N. H. Petersen, Placement Manager 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


pivision BORG-WARNER 
CORPORATION 
West Virginia 


CHEMICAL 


Washington, 
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Manager, 


HELP WANTED—Continued 


has an opening for a 
detailed resume to 
Wilmington 99, 


hose 
Submit 
COMPANY, 


manufacturer of 
rubber compounding. 
Evectric Hose & RuBBER 


large eastern 
Dela 


F 


COMPOUNDER AND DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
man 
Personnel 


eCxX- 


ware, 





CHEMIs'ts — CHEMICAL ENGLNEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 
Our National, Confidential Service 
invites your investigation! 

TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 
Call, write, or wire:—T. P. WHITE (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 

29 East Madison Building, Chicago 2, III. 
FInancial 6-8700 

















EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 600 FIRST NATIONAL TOWE 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-6861 AKRON 8. OHIO 


OFFICE 




















RUBBER CHEMIST 


PhD or MS, one to five years experience in 
tion, rheology, and testing of natural and 
rubbers. Applicant must be capable of basic 
investigations and advising design groups on the use 
of elastomers in a wide variety of applications. Posi- 
tion encourages publication of work and attendance at 
scientific meetings. Work will be carried out in a 
spacious new laboratory building having the most ad- 
vanced equipment for chemical and physical investiga 
tions, including excellent library facilities. 


RUBBER COMPOUNDER 


Assistant to staff engaged in research and development 
work. Minimum of two years experience required in 
compounding and processing of natural and synthetic 
rubbers. Degree not required. 

Must be capable of precise mixing, molding, calender- 
ing, and extrusion operations on formulations used in 
laboratory investigations. Applicant will be part of a 
team of highly trained personnel working on a variety 
of interesting projects. 

Sandia Corporation, located in Albuquerque, N. M., 
engaged in research and development of nuclear weapons 
and other projects for the AEC. Albuquerque is a modern 
city of about 225,000; has an excellent climate and many 
cultural and recreational attractions. Winters are mild, 
summer nights are cool, and there’s plenty of year- 
round sunshine. Liberal employee benefits include 
generous vacations, retirement and insurance plans, and 
an educational assistance program. Paid relocation 


sind rome ws SBANINI ED LAX 


ry CORPORATION 
i 


formula- 
synthetic 
property 


Send resume to: 


Professional! 
Employment 
Section 570. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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HELP WANTED— Continued 


SALES MANAGER — VINYL RESIN 
Experienced in the sale of polyvinyl chloride polymers and 


copolymers to converter industries. Must also have background 
in the sale of insulation compounds to electrical industry. 
Plant located in the East-Northeast. Liberal salary and benefits. 


Our employees are aware of this advertisement. 


Address Box No. R-654-W, RUBBER AGE. 


g PERSONNEL CONSULTANT) 
specialized in rubber & component matertais 
Production—Sales—Chemists—Engineers 

—Technical Representatives—Marketing— 
Product Development—Process Supervisors 
Discuss your problems with 
Clem D, Easly, Special Consultant J e All the know-how of the former 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. if ‘ Pequanoc Rubber ¢ ome” 
29 E. Madison Bidg., Chicago 2, Ill., Fl 6-9400 i 1 ; plus one hundred and eight years 


| of rubber processing experience 
fid ae 2, ae Sa behind American Hard Rubber 
~ 3 j Company. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a Expert compounding and 


gre ps S of 








Call, write or wire—in 





ar ard rubbe 
INTERESTED IN ACQUIRING small rubber companies in production of and hard 1 r 
molded, extruded, gaskets and related mechanical rubber items. Address : ¢ Top technical assistance 
Box R-638-B, Rupper AGE. H a 
: gn quality 
MEDIUM SIZED BRITISH RUBBER factory making all rubber goods controlled mixing 
for shoe trade is interested in exchanging technical information with simil:a: : 
aoe ry mainly engaged in the footwear trade, Address Box R-645-B. : AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
UBBER AGE. ‘ 
; é Sales Di on: Ace Road, Butler, N. J 


minal 8- 1000 


= COMPOUNDING 


We have facilities to handle all your rubber com- 
pounding requirements. If needed, certifications can 


N.J 


be issued to guarantee these compounds to any and 
all specifications. Check us for the best in service, 


quality and price. Telephone BE 5-2588. 


= SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE, INC. 
= HANOVER INDUSTRIES, INC. eceae one 


BOX 78 Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
tor Inland, salt atmospheric, tiaewater ang total immersion exposure tests. 


= MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami 44, Florida 











a le) Beye Wi diick | HALE AND KULLGREN 


eve supervision , Close laboratory control Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics 
Precise compounding * Uniform quality | Complete Engineering Service including: Economic 
| ae ys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and | 
Operation. 


PELMOR LABORATORIES, Inc. 613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio, FRanklin 6-7161 | 
NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA | 
WOrth 8-3334 ' neal 


eee BLACK sae EI A Cc " gS 


Facilities for every requirement 























Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


"RESEARCH ae DEVELOPMENT Processing 


and methods 
e TESTING KNOW-HOW TO d neitioneie 


Cc U 5 oe) | | Pp. 4 i AY ; MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT! df projects. 


. 
- Lab planning, 
organization. 


R ervice on short notice Y 
wer ® a PELMOR LABORATORIES, ie. Molds eutee 
=2UR age). Bieecnr NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA Engineering, Consulting 


PLASTICS 





= 10 tot We Dale ME Ololiela 1eME. aiolol iam tale Mi aif - Salet.1 


TWO BANBURYS @®COMPLETE LABORATORY 


-WOrth 8-3334 services, 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
COOLING 


For Over 90 Years 


MAYER REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS, INC. 
LINCOLN PARK, NEW JERSEY @ OXbow 4-7100 


SOFTENERS ae 
PLASTICIZERS 3 
¢ 


Pier oe 


FOR RUBBER ~ o 


ROSIN OILS - PINE TAR 


BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX-a non-oxidizing ROSIN 


Write tor our “Pine Tree Products” and ‘‘Galex’’ Brochures Dept. 35 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Pioneers of the Industry 


1270 Avenue of the Americas + New York 20, N. Y. 


Exley Avenue, Savannah, Ga. 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED Deve age an Pgs =a went hubs for 
1/4", 12" and 2"' square bars. 4°', 5" 10' 20" and 
24'' diameters. Any length 

Also Special Trucks, Racks, Tables and Jigs, Used in manufacturing 
rubber and plastic products. 








FOI II II II TR II III IIA IIAISAASISISSISISSSSISSSSISSS 
~ * 
Suppliers... 
Use advertising space in the 


1962 RUBBER RED BOOK 


to let rubber companies know 
you want their business 


* 


1962 Issue. 14th Edition 

Publication Date: October 15, 1961 
Advertising Closing Date: August 31, 1961 
Order your advertising space today. See pages 46 and 47 
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ALBERT 

and 
MACHINERY 
are 
synonymous 
to 

the 

rubber 
industry 


p. x ALBERT & SON 


21 Nottingham Way Trenton 3, New Jersey Phone: EXport 4-7181 





REPAIR PARTS 
GEARS*MOTORS 


t be worthy ° 
of the name 


MANY LATE & CURRENT 
MODELS + REQUEST OUR 
MONTHLY LIST OF MILLS 
MIXERS ¢ EXTRUDERS 
& PRESSES 











SERVING INDUSTRY SINCE 1878 
L J 


yt ae suqnee a& mfg. co. 


ERIE, PENNSVEVANIA - 











» PHONE GL 4-7111 





‘HEAVY RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
> Rebuilt 
> Installed 
—— ») Repaired 


Complete job done right in your plant. 
No supervision required. 30 years 
experience in servicing mills, mixers, 


Rebuilt Bearing... 
calenders, tubers, etc. 


Part of N.E.E. Service 
Metal spraying jobs welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. 


WRITE . . 
aWite (Cs New England Engineering Co., Inc. 
TODAY 


P.0. Box 465, Derby, Conn. REgent 5-644! 


FOR SALE 
Rebuilt Model NBS Mooney Viscometers 


Now for the first time, Scott Testers offers a limited 
number of rebuilt Model NBS Mooney Viscometers 
taken in trade on the Model STI. These Model NBS 
Mooneys are available at the very attractive price of 
$1750 each... 
new tester. 





and carry the same warranty as a 
Orders—accepted on a first come, first 
served basis—should be sent to Scott Testers, Inc., 
85 Blackstone Street, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
(Tel. DExter 1-5650—Area Code 401). 





POPPE EEE EEE EEE EEE 
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MATERIALS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 40,000 Ibs. 
reclaiming, PaciFi 
Angeles, AD 1-1151. 


clean 


color-sorted silicone rubber suitable for 
MovuLpED 


Propucts Co., 905 E, 59th Strcet, Les 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


VACUUM STEAM KETTLE: 42” ID x 22” deep. Fully equipped with 
racks, exhauster pump, 15 H.P. motor, etc. for vacumatic molding. A | 
condition, Paciric Mou._pep Propucts, Los Angeles. AD 1-1151 


One 3-Roll Mey Calender, 18” x 54”. 90 
motor. 125 M.G. Set. Controls 

One Farrel- eietken 22” x 60” Mill 1 
Reply Box No. R-649-S, RupBer AGE. 


H.P. Variable 


Speed D.C. 


25 H.P. motor. 


FOR SALE: 3 roll calender 12” x 36” for light compound $1200. Royle 
type 34%” extruder, V belt drive, motor, starter $1700, 400 ton 30” x 30” 
hydraulic press with 6” dia, columns $2800 and, hydraulic presses in other 
sizes, including lab. 
Address Box R-652 g 


presses. 
RuBBER AGE 


FOR SALE—Complete 
ing. New Jersey 


rubber goods manufacturing Railroad sid 


location. Address Box R-653-S, 


plant. 
RuBBEeR AGE 


FOR SALE: 6” Royle extruder, 2” Allen extruder, 20 x 22 x 60” mill, 
6-24” x 24” x 14” ram presses, 30” mill, 36” mill, 42” mill, 30” refiner, 
500-ton press 6’ x 6’, 6 x 12” lab. mill, 3A Banbury #11, 3-roll calender, 
3-roll 36” calender. Brewster RuBBER MACHINERY Co., 349 E, Exchange 
Street, Akron, Ohio, F Ranklin 6-2911. 


FOR SALE: 1—No. 3 Banbury mixer 75 HP; 3 
100 gal. and 150 gal. sigma blade jacketed 
Jewell rotary cutter; 1—No. 18 Cumberland rotary cutter; 3—Mikro- 
Pulverizers, bantam, 1SH and 1SI; 6—Stokes preform presses, models 
R, T, DD2, DDS2, DS3 and D4; partial listing, send for details. 
Britt Equipment Co., 37-61 Jabez Street, Newark 5, N. J. Tel: Market 
3-7420 


Baker Perkins 50 gal., 
mixers; I1—No, 1 Ball & 


FOR SALE: Baker Perkins T347SS jacketed dispersion blade 
Baker Perkins #415-UUMM, 100 gal, dispersion mixer, 100 HP, com 
pression cover, jacketed, cored blades. 43—-Baker Perkins #17, 200 gal. 
jacketed mixers, sigma or duplex blades, individual 30 HP motors, drives, 
power screw tilts, 2—-Baker Perkins 100 gal., 150 gal., sigma blades, jacketed 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE—Phone or wire collect 
for Details. Perry, 1409 N. 6th Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


mixer, (1) 





YOUR BEST BUYS in GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 


6 Stokes 150 Ton Self Contained Molding Presses; 
Robas Press 24” Ram, 30”x48”; 40 openings; 

6 Southwark Presses 36” x 36”, , 14” Ram; 

HPM Self Contained Presses, 7 Ton and 25 Ton; 
Stokes #280 and Colton 52 P reform Presses; 

S.B. 450 Ton Press, 36” x 36”; 22” Ram; 

EXTRUDE RS: NRM1% : Royle 2”; Hyfraul. Strainer 15” 
ROTARY CUTTERS: Ball & Fewell #1 and #2; 
IMS Model MF and Sprout-Waldron 15 HP.; 

NEW FALCON Double Ribbon Mixers; all sizes; 
Baker Perkins Heavy Duty Jacketed Mixers to 300 Gal. 
F-B Unused 2 Roll Mills; 14” x 30”; late models; 


2 Roll Calender 22” x 58” with accessor.es. 
° 
about the FMC Plan 
» 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
209-289 TENTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. ST. 8-4672 
Cable: 


Inquire Rental-Purchase 


"Effemcy" 





SPECIAL 
x §ALE x 


@ LABORATORY MILLS, 
6"x12" (NEW) 


LABORATORY MILLS, 
8"x16" (NEW) 


@ 4 ROLL CALENDER, 
8"'x24" 


@ EXTRUDER, 
22" 


@ 2 ROLL PRODUCTION MILL, 
22"x72" 


® HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 


all sizes 





NEW-USED-REBUILT gysheRman 
RUBBER 


MACHINERY MACHINERY 
21 SHERMAN ST. © WORCESTER, MASS. ; co. 


aeetenmeees 











"SPECIALS" 

Farrel Birmingham Roll Grinder, 36” x 240”. 20 HP Head Motor. 
Two 20” Diameter Grinding Wheels with 74% HP motor. Can be 
inspected Under Power. 
BELT PRESSES—1000 Ton Birmingham with Sixteen 
Rams, 3 steam platens, 16 feet long x 4614”, 15” stroke, 2 

1500 Ton R.D. Wood, Three 18” diameter up-moving rams x 36 
stroke. Bed size 50” x 240” 
165 HP Vapor Clarkson Package Steam 
Pressure. Complete with all controls. 
EEmco 3 opening 24” 30” Hydraulic Presses. 16” 
Royle #2, 3%” Rubber " Extruder. Span Grinder, 
25 HP motor. 
600 Ton Adamson Slab Side 8 opening Hydraulic 
platen, steam heated. 26” Chrome plated ram. 
Ball & Jewell #4 Rotary Scrap Grinder with direct coupled motor. 
We carry a complete line of Mixers, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Churns, 
Bale Cutters and other allied equipment for the Rubber Industry 

WE WILL FINANCE 

What do you need? What do you have for sale: 


JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 
90 Elizabeth Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 
ELizabeth 5-2300 
WE SPECIALIZE IN PLANT LIQUIDATIONS AND PURCHASES. 


12” Dia 


openings 
” 


Boiler, 300 PSI Working 


diameter ram 
complete with 


Press. 42” x 42” 








a ell hn tn tn te Ann hn i ty hn hn nn hin hn hn hn hp on ba ha in an in a hn a hn hn i hn on nd, 
MILLS—22 x 22 x 60”, 22 x 20 x 60”, ae". 36". 

40”, 48” motor a drive. 

PRESSES—24 x 24”-21” ram, 42 x 
ram, other sizes 


CALENDERS—3 roll, 22 x 68”, 18 x 36”, 12 x 24”, 


18 x 20 x 50”, 


42”.24” ram, 60 x 60”-24” 


motor and 


drive. 
EX TRU DERS—“Royle” #%, » 9 t5, F4, 


also 8”, 10” & 12” 
strainers 

BANBURY MIXERS—sizes #B, H3A, #9, #11. 

New 6 x 13” and 8 x 16” Reliable laboratory mills & calenders 
6 x 6”, 8 x 8”, 12 x 12”, self contained laboratory presses, 
electric platens 

Laboratory mixers, ‘‘Baker Perkins’’ 
steel, jacketed, W & P 150 
15 and 20 gallon pony mixers. 

Used machines are offered fully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


#00, #1, 


stainless 
motors. 


double arm 
jacketed, with 


4 gal. 
gallon, 








We buy and sell all types of rubber machinery. 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO., INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. N. J 


PHONE: UNION 5-1073 
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We are one of the foremost specialists in 
supplying everything in used, reconditioned 
and new machinery for the Rubber and 
Plastics industries only. 

NEW —Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, 
extruders, bale cutters and vulcanizers. We are interested in 
purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 


aRIAco 














FOR SALE 


l mixer with 200 HP motor 
1—22” x 60” Farrel 2 roll mill. 

1—10” x 24”-—3 roll calender. 
l 

] 








#3-A Banbury 


150 HP 


150 gallon Baker-Perkins dispersion mixer, 
125 gallon Day gearless pony mixer. 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 9th Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. HY 9-7200 























RUBBER TRENDS. 


by The Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. 


RUBBER TRENDS is a quarterly bulletin 
for all those concerned with rubber, whether 
as a manufacturer, dealer or producer. The 
bulletin provides regular analysis of the 
main factors affecting the supply and con- 
sumption of both natural and_ synthetic 
rubber. It does not duplicate information 
already available elsewhere; the emphasis 
throughout is on long term studies of rubber 
trends. 


RUBBER TRENDS is prepared and edited 
in London by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, Ltd. Analysis and research in London 
are supplemented by reports from expert 
correspondents in the world’s key consuming 
and producing areas. Associated with the 
famed London “Economist” the EIU is the 
largest international business and industrial 
research firm of its size and reputation serv- 
ing major world markets. 


RUBBER TRENDS appears four times a 
year and is available at the annual subscrip- 
tion fee of $90, which includes airmail post- 
age. Additional subscriptions (within the 
same company) are $15, also including air- 
mail postage. 


Each issue reports on 
@e The World Balance 
@ Trends in Consuming Countries 
Market Reports 
General Notes 
Statistics 
Plus Two Special Features 


Special features in recent issues 
covered: 


@ Russian production and consumption 
e@ Prospects for UK consumption 
Prospects for consumption in France 
Rubber industry in Ceylon 
Trend in West German consumption 
@ Indonesian rubber industry 
Some of these reports have already been ac- 
knowledged by authorities as the most com- 


plete and authentic yet to appear. Special 
attention is paid to the synthetic rubber field. 


101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


send follows: 


this [| One subscription at $90 
[] additional subscriptions at $15 each. 
[_] Please send a sample copy of RUBBER TRENDS. 


coupon 


today 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 














Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 


Date 


[_] Please enter our subscription to RUBBER TRENDS as 


$ 


Tite 


Zone State 
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Published monthly by THE PALMERTON PUBLISHING Co., INc. 


A 


UNIVERSITY 


Hall of 


AKRON 
Rubber 
Ridley 
Sponsors Tire 

AMERICAN 
Akron Section 
Dayton Section 
(Jan. 10) .. 
Anprews, R. D., McGarry, F. | 
DILLO, R. M., amd GLEASON, 

High Speed Stress Relaxation 

Application of Weight Controllers to 
the Automatic Handling of Bulk 
Materials ...Walter M. Young 

Argentina Rubber Group Formed 

ARMSTRONG, W 4 
Records and Valuations ........... 

ASME Rubber Division Meets (Oct. 
9-11) (Abstracts of Papers) ass 

ASTM Committee D-11 Meets in Cin- 
cinnati (Feb 1-3) (Abstracts of 
Papers) ... 999 

Attrited Carbon Blacks and Their Be- 
havior in Elastomers. Part 3 
Effect of Attrited Blacks on SBR 
and Other Rubbers ...A. M. Gessler 

AUTHORS 
Andrews, R. D. . 

Armstrong, W. Y 
Axelrood, S I 
Biddison, P. 

Cardillo, R. M. 

Carroll, H. E. 

Chaffee, R. G ; 
Collier, Simer ietees Pes , 989 
Daileader, Robert L Ley 643 
Fischer, D. J RRL I , Bit 
Flegel, V as , 816 
Frisch, K. ( ovat ‘ 465 
Gessler, A. M ° ae ee 658 
Gleason, Ww. W 
Harrimgton, Robert 
Hawkins, W. L 
Heiss, H. L 
Hyler, John E 
Lerner, M. E 
McGarry, F. ] 

Meier, Galen 
Niconchuk, A 
Ockuly, James 
Olster, Fred 3 
Peterson, Don L. 

Reynolds, Edward 
Schmidt, E. ..... 

Scott, Robert B 
Silversher, H. I 
Smith, E. W. P 
Stivers, D. A : 

Wake, William C 
Warrick, E. L 
Winslow, F. H. 

Worthington, M. A. 

Young, Walter M. 


Fame Adds Henry 
Lecture Series 
CHEMICAL Society 
Elects Officers 
Hears’ Bevilacqua 
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101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


in BP Eb A 


Volume 88—October, 1960-March, 1961 


AANA 


Page Arrangement for Volume 88 


From To 
Issue Page Page 
October, 1960 ... 1 190 
November, 1960.. 191 396 
December, 1960 .. 397 560 
January, 1961 ... 561 736 
February, 1961 .. 737 894 
March, 1961 895 1072 


= 


Dunit Whore 


A 


Auto Show Displays Rubber ee 
Automatic Controls Can Rum Your 
Rubber and Plastics Presses ° 

nar Tee pe lames J. Ockuly 
AXELRoop, S. L., and Friscu, K. C. 
Cast Urethane Elastomers from Poly- 

propylene Glycols Po 


B 


3ipp1son, P. H., and 
Determination of Latex 
Distributions by Fractional 
ing with Sodium Alginate 
300K REVIEWS 
Accelerators, 
ers for Hycar 
Chemical) 
Acetonitrile (Sohio) 
Acrylonitrile (Monsanto) So 
Analytical Chemistry of Polymers 
Part 1: Analysis of Monomers and 
Polymeric Materials: Plastics, Resins, 
Rubbers, Fibers, (Interscience) a 
Attrition Mills (Young Machinery).. 
Block and Graft Polymers (Rein- 
hold) ceeeeove 
Bonding Silicone Rubber (G-E) 
Bostik Clear Urethane Coatings (B 
DD Chemios)} ....%.. » eT 
Breon Rubber Story (British Geon) 
Brimstone: The Stome That Burns 
(D. Van Nostrand) ere 
Carbon Blacks for Paint (Cabot) 
Crushing and Grinding (Chemical Pub 
lishing) 

Electrical ; 
Engineering Guide to the DuPont Elas- 
tomers (DuPont) : 

Ethers (Union Carbide) rrr 
Extrusion Coating Today (Umon Car 
bide Plastics) 


Scumipt, E. 
Particle Size 
Cream 


Plasticiz- 
(Goodrich 


Pigments and 
Rubber 


Book Reviews (Cont’d) 

Fluorosilicone Rubber (Dow Corn- 
ing) 

Horizontal Mixers (Sprout, Waldron) 
How Silicones Work for the CPI 
(Dow Corning) 

International Rubber Directory 

lag fur Internationale) (3rd Edition) 
Liquid RTV Silicone Rubber (G-E) 
Machinery for Plastics (Modern Plas- 
tic Machinery) 

Methods of Organic Chemistry ‘Hou- 
ben-Weyl’’—Fourth Edition (George 
Thieme) 

Mineral Extenders for Urethane Foams 
(Minerals & Chemicals) 

Molecular Sieves (Linde) 

Organic Reactions: Volume XI. (John 
Wiley) 

Outstanding Service in Rubber Com- 
pounding amd Molding (Colonial 
Rubber) 

60 Chemicals for the Rubber 

(Naugatuck Chemical).... 

Paracril Nitrile Rubbers (Naugatuck 
Chemical) Fe ie Spee ent, ae 

Philback in Natural and Synthetic 
Rubbers (Phillips) 

Polypropylene (Reinhold) wes 

Polysulfide Crude Rubber (Thiokol). . 

Porous Teflon and Kel-F (Pall) 

Procedures for Chemical Analysis of 
Rubber Compounds (Springer Ver 


Over 
Industry 


of Texin Solid Urethane 
Elastomers (Mobay) 

Product Directory (Goodyear) oe 
Profitable Presemt and the Fabulous 
Future of Urethane Foams (Mobay) 
Punched Cards: Their Application to 
Science and Industry (Reinhold) 
PVP Formulary (Antara) 

Regulators and Manifolds (Linde) 

Release and Separating Papers (Rie- 

RTV Liquid Silicone Rubber (G-E) 

Runmerless Molding (Reinhold) 


Processing 


Silicones in Aircraft 
(Dow Corning) . 
S.O.P.H.I.A. (Vanguard) 

Stauffer Chemicals 

(Stauffer) 

Story of Prices (DuPont) 


and Missiles 


Synthetic Rubber Technology Vol. 
(Palmerton & Maclaren) june 
Technique and Practice of Casting for 
the Rubber Manufacturing Industry 
(FBRAM) 

Tenamere 3 (Eastman) 
Vistanex Polyisobutvlene 
and Applications (Enjay) 
When Reclaim is Used (RRA) 


Properties 


1 


1 
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BUTADIENE-STYRENE 

Attorney General Issues Fifth Report 
on ° ee . 
Elastomers for Use in Radiation 
Fields Part VII-—-Effect of Fillers 
in a Styrene - Butadiene Elast« 
mer , ... Robert Harrington 
General Tire Offering Licenses for 
Oil-Extender Rubber 

NBS Develops Procedure for Deter 
mining Copolymer Composition 
Plioflex RMB 224 Masterbatch (Good 
year) er se wae 

Southern Rubber Group Holds Panel 
on (Oct. 7-8) . . 

Butyl, Enjay Issues Selector of 


C 


Cabot Adopts New Name 
CANADA 
Chemical Engineering 
Hears Rowzee (Nov. 9) dea 
Dow Chemical Plans Polypropylene 
Plant cers eins ; 
High Polymer Forum Holds Tenth 
Meeting (Sept. 7-9) ... 
Polymer Anneunces $40 Million Ex 
pansion Program cae 
Polymer Organizes French Plant 
Carson BLAck 
Attrited Carbon Blacks and Their Be 
havior in Elastomers. Part 3—Effect 
of Attrited Blacks on SBR and Other 
Rubbers A. M. Gessler 
Consumption Rise : . 
Manufacture of, from Anthracite 
Role of, im the Thermal Oxidation of 
Polyolefins rer ere 
United Carbon Picks Site in Cali 
ee a atari 
United Carbon Plans Venezuelan 
Unit gaia eel cee : 
United Carbon’s Unique Curing Room 
CarpDILLo, R. M., GLeaAson, W Ww 
AnpreEws, R. D., and McGarry, F. ] 
High Speed Stress Relaxation 
Carrott, H. E. 
How to Compliment Your Employees 
Cast Urethane Elastomers from Poly 
propylene Glycols , ; 
S. L. Axelrood and K. ( Frisch 
Cuarree, R. G., Warrick, E. L., and 
Fiscuer, D, J. 
Vulcanization of 
High-Energy Gamma Radiation 
CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING INGREDI 
ENTS 
Adply Surface Finish 
IED gn ows «sve ane 
Antioxidant BHT (Monsanto, Ltd.) 
Compounding Ingredient 55-10 (Sweet 
man Labs.) Pe 
Fatty Acids C-16 and C-18 (Woburn 
Chemical) ee ee 
Gafac Surfactants (Antara) 
Modicol VI Thickener (Nopco) 
Plioflex RMB 224 Masterbatch (Good 
year) onan ee 
Poro-Coat and Mono-Coat Release 
Agents (Chem-Trend) 
RTV Curing Agents (G-E) 
Rulon Spray (Dixon) 
Trulon 630 PVC (Thompson) 
White Mekom Wax (Warwick Wax) 
Collier Awarded Quality Control Medal 
Co_iieR, S1MON, and REYNOLDs, ED 
warp A 
Quality Control in the Rubber Industry 
Part 1—Introduction 
Part 2—-Function - Organization - Pet 


Conference 


Polysiloxanes 


(National 


sonnel . 
Compound + MoS, 
tion of Rubber Parts 
Compounding Oil Resistant Silicone 
Rubber Robert L. Daileades 
Cuban Tire Plants Closed Due to Lack 
of Materials 


Reduced Fric 


D 


DAILEADER, Rozert L 
Compounding Oil Resistant Sil 
Rubber - 

Defense Groups Hold Elastomer 
search Conference 
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I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., 
Development: 


Urethane Foam Process 
Introduces Ethylene-Propylene 


me 


To Make Neoprene in Japan 


E 


EDITORIALS 
Bigger Supermarket Carts? 
Competitive Progress 
Defining the Issues 
New Frontier for Additives? 
Season's Greetings ers 
his is the Rubber Industry , 
Elastomers for Use in Radiation Fields 
Part VII ....Robert Harrington 
Engineering Factors in Coating with 
Silicone Rubber for High Temper 
atures 


H. I. Silversher and Fred Olster 


England, International Symposium Held 


(Oct. 11-13) sesvesd, & Lerner 


Ethylene Plant, Monsanto Building 
Ethylene - Propylene Polymer _ Intro- 
duced by DuPont 

European American Plastics Institute 


Formed 


F 


Firestone Tire & RUBBER Co. 
Building Coral and Diene Rubber 
Plant at Orange, Texas 
Developments 
Liquid Transporter 
2-Ply Tire 5 
Dunbrook Retires 

FiscnHer, D. J., CHAFFEE, 

Warrick, E. L. 

Vulcanization of  Polysiloxanes 
High-Energy Gamma Radiation. 

Fiscuer, D. J., and FLecer, V. 
Vulcanization of Polysiloxanes 

FLEGEL, V., and Fiscuer, D. J. 
Vulcanization of Polysiloxanes .... 

Fluorel Elastomer, Heat Resistance 
Properties of ache. 

Friscu, K. C., and Axerroop, S. L. 
Cast Urethame Elastomers from Poly 


propylene Glycols 


G 


Gamma_ Radiation, Vulcanization of 
Polysiloxanes by High-Energy 
GenerAL Trre & RuBBER Co. 
Oil-Extended Rubber Licenses Offered 
Plans Tire Unit in Ecuador 
(,ERMANY 
Rubber Society Sponsors International 
Conterence Tene Lerner 
Synthetic Rubbers and Fibres Theme 
of German Rubber Conference bon 
..William C. Wake 
GESSLER, A. M. 
Attrited Carbon Blacks and Their Be 
havior in Elastomers. Part 3-—-Effect 
»f Attrited Blacks on SBR and Other 
Rubbers aes 
W., 
F. J., and Carpiiio, R. M. 
Speed Stress Relaxation 
GoopRIcH 
Ameripol-SN License Offered 
Antonson Awarded Tire Patent 
Developments 
Food Handling Glove 
Silvertown Tire 
(,00DS AND SPECIALTIES 
Airplane Fuel Line Coupling (Good- 
rich Aviation) 7 
All-Matic Floor Mat (All-Matic) 
All-Weather Entrance Mat (Ace Rub- 
ber) rr ye Se 
Bunny Balloon (Pioneer) 
Butter Dish (Rubbermaid) ene 
Rubber Gloves (Olympic) 
‘it Ear Plugs (Sigma Eng.) 
for Pilots (Goodyear Aircraft) 
amery Hose (Goodyear) ....... 
ustom Perforated Mat (R. C. Mus 


on 


123 


1005 


502 


1005 


1006 


a 
Goops AND SpeciaLties (Cont'd 

Dock Fenders (Goodyear) 

Dutch Foam Rubber Sheeting (N. V. 
Rubatex) ; ‘ie ; ie 
Firmhold Finish for Gloves (Wilson 
Rubber) ack ; 
Fish and Clam Suction Hoses (Good 
year) 

Floral Flock 

Food-Handling Glove (Goodrich Indus 
trial Products) ; 

Fuel Oil Hose (Goodyear) 

Glove, Extra-Large (Pioneer) 

Heavy Duty Air Hose (Dayton In 
dustrial) as , 

Honey Hug Doll (Pioneer) nas 
Hospital Sheeting (Aldan Rubber) 
Hyshrink Polyolefin Tubing Material 
(Sequoia) ee Wars 
Idler Sleeve (Goodyear) , 
Industrial Access Doors (American 
Hard Rubber) ee ak ee 
Koroseal-Vinyl Link Mats (Musson) 
Latex Backing (General Latex) 
Liquid Transporter (Firestone) : 
Neoprene Expansion Joint (DuPont) 
Pak-a-Way Work Rubber (U. S. Rub 
ber) ‘ , 

Plastic Coating (Goodyear) : 
Rain-Zip Coverall (Double Jay) 
Rolling Liquid Transporters (Good 
year) . Stay ei kioriare 
Rood Cotton Harvester 
Steel) ss ow Oa 
Rubber Cushioned Tile (U 


(Garland 


ramic) . ssial ate ; 
Rubber Dust Boot (Hannifin) 
Rubber Pendulums (Rogers) 
Saf-Pla Surfacing Material (U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming) oi 
Safti-Grip Bathtub Mat (Rubbermaid) 
Silent Step Shoe Lifts (Silent Step) 
Space Balloons (Goodyear Aircraft) 
Stanzoil N-30 Whitecaps Glove (Pio 
neer ) ° ° cee . ° ° 
Straightaway Ear Protectors (David 
Clark) ee Mwai re 
Strip-Ease Separating Paper (Riegel 
Paper) p 7 
Style-Foam Urethane Pillow (Perma 
Foam) vats arse , Pare -F 
Sure-Lock Dry Box Gloves (Surety 
Rubber) ‘ P 
Vinyl Matting (Ace Rubber) : 
Vinyl Window Sheeting (Transeal).. 
Woven Hosing (Weblite) 
Goopyear Tire & RuBBeR Co 
Chemigum Facilities to be Expanded 
Developments 
Creamery Hose 
Dock Fenders , 
Fish and Clam Suctiorm Hose 
Fuel Oil Hose ; 
Idler Sleeve 
Mold-Formed Tires 
Rolling Liquid Transporters 
Vinyl Plastic Coating 
Dinsmore Awards Won by Three Em 
ployees . eee eevee 
Employees Agree on New Production 
Standards - eo 
Spending $80 Million for Capital Ex 
penditures in 1961 


H 


HARRINGTON, ROBERT 
Elastomers for Use 
Fields: Part VII 

HAWKINS, W. L., WorTHINGTON, M. 
A., and Winstow, F. H 
Role of Carbon Black im The Ther 
mal Oxidation of Polyolefins 

Heat Resistance Properties of Fluorel 
Elastomers D. A. Stivers, Dou L 
Peterson, and Galen R. Meter 

Heiss, H. I 
Low Durometer Cast Urethane El: 
tomers . 

High Speed Stress Relaxation 
Cardillo, W. W. Gleason, R. I 
drews, and F. J. McGarry 

How to Compliment Your Employees 

é H Carroll 

Hyver, Joun E. 

Rubber Covered Rolls 
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I 


International Institute of 
Rubber Producers Formed 

International Rubber Study Group Pre- 
dicts 3.89 million-ton consumption in 
1960 


Synthetic 


Isocyanates-—-see Polyurethane 


jJ-K 


Jumbo Bins Simplify Handling of Rub 
ber Parts 


Kel-F, 3M Slates New Facilities for. . 


L 

Labor, Goodyear Employees Agree on 
New Produetion Standards for 

LATEX 

Determination of Latex Particle Size 
Distributions by Fractional Creaming 
with Sodium Alginate ign a nie ee 
I Schmidt and P. H. Biddison 
IRS 2000, 2001 and 2002 (Rubber 
COR. OF AAMTIERD cock ac ceeisw ss 
Latex Foam Discussed at NAFM Con 
vention (Aug. 27) ee Ripa 
Tylac 3040 (International Latex) 

LEGAL 

Albert-Harris Claims to be Reviewed 
Jellanca Sues Sydney Albert for $2¢ 
Million 
General 
Suit . whee Stenivedevnce 
Inland Rubber Charged by FTC .... 
Seiberling Sued for Conflict of Interest 

Lerner, M. E 

International Symposium Held in Eng 
land ow cra Sew Ee 

Low Durometer Cast Urethane Elasto 
mers H. L. Heiss 


Antitrust 


M 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Angle and T-Drives (Metron Instru 
ment) 
Automatic 
Presform) as ea-es 
Collet Chuck (Jacobs Mfg.) 
Continuous Separator (Baker Perkins) 
C.W.B. Plasticorder (Brabender) 
Dyna-Switch (W. C. Dillon) 
Electric Drum Heater (Electro-Flex) 
Electric Heaters (Op-Al Electric) 
Extruder (Stewart Bolling) an 
Grinding Wheel (Thor Power Tool).. 
Heaters (Despatch Oven) , 
Heavy Duty Metering Pumps (Wallace 
& Tiernan) errr . 
High Speed Disperser (Charles Ross 
Chamber 


Dipping Machine (Akron 


Hi-Lo Temperature Test 
-ctric Hotpack) 
extruder (Prodex) eae 

Hydraulic Press (Kingsbacher Mur 

phy) 

Hydraulic 

Infrared Spectrophotometer (Perkin 

Elmer) ‘ aig cintale anvtae i eiaed tone «i 

Lightnin Portable Mixers (Mixing 

Equipment) 

Low Capacity Foam Unit (Gabriel 

Williams) ... 

Metlkor Cleaning 

Jenkins’ Sons) 7 

Multipress (Denison Engrg.) pews 

Notching Cutter (Testing Machines) 

Plastechon Universal Tester (Plas-Tech 


srushes 


Equipment) See oe eee 
Portable Centrifuge (Pfaudler) 
Powder Dispenser-Collector 

Goodman ) ae ssa 

Printer (Gottscho) Rr ee 
Rotary Knife Cutter (Sprout, Wal 
dron) Soeairr Paks 
Rotating Shelf Asphalt Oven (Blue 
Rubber Extruders (Brewster) 

Rubber Thickness Gauge (Industrial 
Components) 
Sample Cutter (Thwing-Albert) 
Space Saving Oven (Electric Hotpack) 
Tensiometer (Fisher Scientific) 
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528 


1044 


862 


1040 


1042 
707 
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MACHINERY AND Eguipment (Cont'd) 
Trost Jet Mills (Engineered Materi 
als) 

Velotron Low-Range Pyrometer (Bris 
tol) 

Web 
trols) NS OPPO T Pre “at 
“Z”" Calender (Farrel-Birmingham) . 

Mansfield Buys Pacific Tire a 

McGarry, F. J., Carpiiio, R. M., 
Guieason, W. W., and ANDREWS, 
R. D. 

High Speed Stress Relaxation 

Meier, GALEN R., Stivers, D. A., 
and Peterson, Don L 
Heat Resistance Properties of Fluorel 
Elastomers 


N 


NATURAL RUBBER 

Conference at Kuala Lumpur Stresses 
Research Picture (Sept. 26-Oct. 1) 
Laboratory Section Organized by NRB 
Research Conference Delegates Visit 
Research Institute. Fa wedueh ee 
Singapore Conference Rearranges Grad 


NEOPRENE 
DuPont to Make Neoprene in Japan 
Masterbatches Produced by Colomal 
Rubber ee dave. 
New Jersey Zinc Using Largest Micro 
nizers 
NICONCHUK, 
Vulcanized-on-Sole Process 
Part 1—Mechanical Requirements 
Part 2—-Compounding 
Part 3—Adhesives 
Part 4—Conclusions 
NITRILE RUBBER 
Ontario Group Hears Pfister (Nov. 
Quebec Group Hears 
Technology of 


O 


JBITUARIES 

Allison, George L., Sr 
Bartle, Carl A. 
Block, Edward 
Bloor, William F 
Blumoehr, Clarence 
Borland, Joseph \ 
Bradley, Tom 
Brewer, William B 
Busser, John R. 
Cameron, A. G. 
Chipman, Richmond 
Churchill, Charles H. 
Collins, John ws 
Colville, Wilbur FE. 
Crisp, Parke P. 
Crouse, Kenneth, Sr 
Davis, Benjamin, H 
Egleston, William D 
Fitz Gibbon, Herbert S 
Fraser, Donald F 
Goodman, Harry W 
Griffiths, Richard T. 
Harwick, Robert 
Haynes, Charles R 
Hazlett, Walter A. 
Howe, Clarence D 
Tennings, Robert R 
Krauss, Jack L. 
Lewis, Edward H 
Matthias, Gilbert I 
McCrory, R. J. 
McPherson, Nenier C., Sr 
Miller, Franklin A. 
Nichols, Raymond B 
O'Neil, William F. 
Paschall, E. M. 
Phreaner, Ellis .... 
Ridge, William F. 
Savarese, Ferdinand 
Shield, M. R. 
Sherman, Jack ‘ 
Simmons, Donald M 
Stoughton, Roy 
Wakem, Francis 
Wattleworth, R. 
Woolf, Louis J. 


OckuLy, James J. 


Automatic Controls Can Run Your 


Rubber and Plastic Presses 
Oster, FRED, and SILVERSHER, 
Engineering Factors in Coating with 
Silicone 
atures 


Peterson, Don L., Meter, GALEN R., 
and Stivers, D. A. 

Heat Resistance Properties of Fluorel 
Elastomers 

Plasticizers Hit New High 

POLYBUTADIENE 

Geodrich-Gulf Building Polybutadiene 
Unit - 

Phillips Chemical Expanding 
Plant Sih ile Aa OE nies onbat areal 
U. S. Rubber Develops Tires from.. 

Polyether, Allied to Build Plant for 
Production of 

POLYETHYLENE 

Dow to Build Plant in Ohio 
Goodrich-Gulf Announces New High 
Density Polyethylene winder 
Powdered Plastic (U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals) CR Se ae 

Polyisoprene, Shell Plans to Acquire 
Plant Site for, in Marietta, Ohio... 

Polyolefins, the Role of Carbon Black 
in the Thermal Oxidation of 

POLYPROPYLENE 

AviSun Picks Plant Site 

Cast Urethane Elastomers 

propylene Glycols ? 

S. L. Axelrood and 

Escon (Enjay) apesa ps ews ys 
Shell Plans Plant at Woodbridge, N. J 
Sustained Heat Grade 1041 and 1044 
(AviSun) - 

Polysiloxanes, Vulcanization of aaa e 

Polysiloxanes, Vulcanization of by High 
Energy Gamma Radiation 

Polysulfide Rubber, Ford Uses Molds 
from cf 

POLYURETHANE 

Cast Urethane Elastomers from Poly 
propylene Glycols ....... 

Dayco Moving Urethane Site 

DuPont Develops Urethane Foam 
Process cevecccecees ° eave 
Low Durometer Cast Urethane Elas 
tomers H. L. Heiss 
Mobay Develops New Urethane Resin 


Q 


Quality Control in the Rubber Industry 
Simon Collier and E. A. Reynolds 
Part 1—Introduction ys 
Part 2—Function-Organization-Person 


nel 


R 


RABRM Changes Name 

Records and Valuations adie sa eee 

thst ’. Y. Armstrong 

Reduced Friction of Rubber Parts, 
Compound + MoS, ; 

Reynoips, Epwarp A., amd COoLLier, 
SIMON 

Quality Control in the Rubber Industry 
Part 1—Introduction wits we 
Part 2—Function - Organization - Per 
SE back cc tare oR eO ~ 

Role of Carbon Black in the Thermal 
Oxidation of Polyolefins ‘“ 

W. L. Hawkins, M. A. Worthington 
and F,. H. Winslow 

Rolls, Rubber Covered ........ ‘ 

Rupser Ace Advertiser Wins AAAN 
Award ae atte tad ak she 

Rubber Baling Patent, Texas-U. S. 
Granted 

Rubber Chemical 

ficers (Dec. 30) 

Rubber Covered Rolls ..John H yler 

Rusper Division, A.C.S. 

Holds 78th Meeting: 1960-61 Officers 
Announced (Sept. 14-16) 

Meets in Louisville, Ky. (Apr. 19-21) 
(Abstracts of Papers) 
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Russek Division (Cont'd) 
Murray and Detenber Win Best Pa 
per Award . : ; 
Winklemann Awarded 1961 Goodyear 
Medal Seah aus ooo ; 
Rubber Fabric Testing Procedures 
a W. F Smitl 
RuBBer Groups 
Akron Hears Program on Markets 
(Oct. 28) . Pe er 
Akron Holds Radiation Symposium 
(Jan. 27) ae ; 
Boston Hears Catton and Perlbe 
Elastomer Classification (Oct. 14) 
tuffalo Elects 1961 Officers (Dec 
13) swe 
suffalo Hears About Future of Rul 
ber (Oct. 11) : 
Chicago Hears Islinger on Elastomers 
in Space (Nov. 18) 
Chicago Hears Wilcox on Ozone Test 
ing (Oct. 7) Pein 
Chicago Holds Christmas 1} 
16) . 
Connecticut Hears of X-Rays in Rut 
ber Industry (Nov. 18) .. 
Connecticut 1961 Officers Elected 
Detroit Hears Parmel on Synthetic 
Fibers (Oct. 7) 


arty (Dec 


Elastomer and Plastics Group Elects 
1961 Officers (Oct. 18) bad 
Elastomer & Plastics Group Hears An 
drews on Photo-Elastic Measurement 
(Nov. 15) see . es 
Elastomer and Plastics Group Hears 
Goldblum on Polycarbonate Resins 
(Jan. 17) ae See 

Fort Wayne Hears Deskin (Dec. 1) 
Fort Wayne Hears Erwin on Plas 
tics (Feb. 9) . 

Fort Wayne Holds Golf Outing (June 
10) SET ee re ae . 
Fort Wayne Holds Meeting on Car 
bon Black (Sept. 22) 

Los Angeles Elects Officers (Dec. 2) 
Los Angeles Hears Bartholomew on 
Air Force Research (Oct. 4) 

Los Angeles Hears Deis on Magnesium 
Oxides (Nov. 1) ss 
Los Angeles Hears Jones on Liquid 
Peptizers (Jan. 7) 

New York Hears Symposium on Spe 
cialty Rubbers (Oct. 21) . A 
New York Holds Christmas Party 
(Dec. 16) 
Northern 
Presidents (Oct. 13) . 
Northern California Installs 1961 Of 
ficers (Dec. 3) 


California Past 


Ontario Hears Adhesives Talk (Jan. 
10) 

Ontario 

Rubber (Nov. 8) eb e eae . 
Ontario Hears Van Arkel on Wire 
and Cable (Oct. 11) 

Philadelphia Hears Talk on Adhesives 
(Oct. 7) Seth sth 
Philadelphia 1961 Officers Announced 
Quebec Hears Alfrey on High Poly 
mers (Nov. 16) 


Quebec Hears Talk on Nitrile Rubber 
(Oct. 20) 
R. I. Hears Winkelmann (Nov. 3) 


Southern Group Awards Scholarshiy 
to H. O. Holland es 

Southern Group Holds Panels orm Tires 
and SBR (Oct. 7-8) 

Southern Ohio Holds Christmas Party 
OB: ges A ree rere ; 
Southern Ohio Holds Reclaim Panel 
(Sept. 29) re 

Southern Ohio Sponsoring Lectures 


Washington Hears Clendenen (Jan. 


30) .. re 
Washington Installs 60-61 Officers 
RvuBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Asks FDA Ruling on Rubber Prod 

Me ivestwekee is eae 
Holds 45th Annual Meeting in New 

York (Nov 17) ek sana a P 
Reports on Recaps and Retreads 
Rubber Reclaimers Elect 1961 Officers 
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RUSSIA 

Develops Caprolactum Resin re 
International Symposium Held (June 
14-18) 

Soviet Rub 


Rises 


Safety Record Set by Industry 
ScuMipt, E., and Bippison, P. H. 
Determinatiom of Latex Particle Size 
yutions by Fractional Creaming 
Sodium Alginate .... 
Ropert B. 
1 Loans 
NE RUBBER 
inding Oil Resistant Silicone 
Robert L. Daileader 
Factors in Coating with 
ilicone Rubber for High Temper- 
tures 


ngineering 


RTV Silastic (Dow Corning) 

SILVERSHER, H. I., and Oster, Frep 

Engineering Factors in Coating with 
Rubber for High Temper- 


Fabric Testing Procedures 
IAL INDUSTRY REPORTS 
Capital Loans ........Robert B 
Exports 
How to Compliment Your Employees 
E. Carroll 
Record 
(oener eee 
Ten Tight Money Tips 
Stivers, D. A., PErtTERson, 
and Merer, GALEN R. 
Heat Resistance Properties of Fluorel 
Elastomers 
Styrene, Suntide to Build Plant for 
Synthet Rubber see Butadiene- 
Styrene, Butyl, Neoprene, et 


T 


Teflon-Asbestos Cups Solve High Heat 
Sealing Problems 

TrreEs 
Armstrong Constructing California 
Tire Unit prep ase naw ea 

Mold-Formed (Goodyear) ee 

Polybutadiene Tires (U.S. Rubber) 

Royal Air Ride (U.S. Rubber) 

Royal Butylride (U.S. Rubber) 

Royal Fleetmaster Super 
S.R.T. (U.S. Rubber) 

RMA Reports on Recaps and Retreads 

Silvertown (B. F. Goodrich) 

Slim Sidewall Tire (U.S. Rubber) 

Snow Tire (Seiberling) 

Standby Tire (Dunlop) 

Tax to Hit Producers of 

Two-Ply (Firestone) A 

U.S. Rubber Expanding West Coast 

Facilities 


Logger 


1025 
839 
683 
340 
845 


Warrick, E. L., 


WINsSLow, F. 


WorTHINGTON, M. 


U 


Unitep States Rupper Co 


Developments: 

Pak-a-Way Rubber 
Polybutadiene Tires 

Royal Air Ride Tire 

Royal Butylride Tire 
Royal Fleetmaster Super 
S.R.T. Tire Sa 

Slim Sidewall Tire iaaeas 

Expanding West Coast Tire Facilities 


Logger 


Gerke Retires — 
Joins with Witco to form Sto-Chem.. 


Naugatuck Chemical to Build Pilot 
Plant in Baton Rouge 
Vila Elected President 


U-V 


Urethane, see Polyurethane 
VINYI 


Goodrich Chemical Opens Resin Plant 

it Long Beach, Calif. ‘ er 
Goodrich Hi-Temp Geon Being Pro- 
duced im Commercial Quantities 


Vulcanization of Polysiloxanes 


D. J. Fischer and V. Flegel. 


Vulcanization of Polysiloxanes by High 


Energy Gamma Radiation BaP 
D. J. Fischer, R. G. Chaffee and 
E. L. Warrick 


Vulcanized-on-Sole Process 


a ccicce peissceedle, Be. , WE 
1—Mechanical Requirements 
Compounding 
Adhesives 
4—Conclusions 


W-Y 


Wake, WILLIAM C, 


Synthetic Rubbers and Fibres Theme 
of German Rubber Conference 
Fiscuer, D. J., and 
CHAFFEE, R. G. 

Vulcanization of Polysiloxanes 
High-Energy Gamma Radiation 


Weight Controllers, Application of to 


the Automatic Handling of Bulk 
Materials ‘aes 
H., Hawkins, W. L., 
and WortTHINGTON, M. A. 

Role of Carbon Black in the Thermal 
Oxidation of Polyolefins 


Wire and Cable Symposium Held, 9th 


Annual (Abstracts of Papers) (Nov. 
30-Dec. Te ee re oe 
Wins.Low, F. 
H., and Hawkins, W. L. 

Role of Carbon Black in the Ther- 
mal Oxidation of Polyolefins 


YouncG, WALTER M. 


Application of Weight Controllers to 
the Automatic Handling of Bulk 
Materials 
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CLIMCO PROCESSING 


eliminates sticking in horizontal storage 





Store more and never be stuck! Horizontal stor- 
age in Climco Processed Liners is easier and more 
efficient than vertical stacking. There is no ten- 
dency for liner and stock to curl; so stock losses 
are prevented. By eliminating stock adhesions 
all along the line, Climco Processing ensures easy 
separation and speeds work. Cut bands will not 
stick at the bias cutter if they are rolled into 
Climco Liners. 





You’re money ahead in other ways too . . . Climco 
Processed Liners preserve the tackiness of rubber 
and exclude air, moisture and sunlight to stop oxi- 
dation, mold and bloom. Accurate gauges are main- 
tained more easily, and latitude in compounding is 
enlarged. Climco Liners are free of lint and ravelings 
detrimental to stock, and there is no need for brush- 
ing and cleaning. These extra benefits have been 
proved since 1922. Order today—you’ll benefit too. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. ¢« Cleveland 27, Ohio « U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘BLUELINER” 


FREE BOOKLET 
Send for the complete story today 
on Climco Processing. 





PROCESSED LINERS AND LINERETTE INTERLEAVING PAPER 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Pel 







fluorosilicone rubber 


is successfully solving 
design problems in sealing 
solvents, oils and fuels at 


temperatures from —100 to 350 F 








Send for brochure detailing the benefits 
of Silastic® LS, the Dow Corning fluoro- 


silicone rubber . . Address Dept. 9511 Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 





Hi 


the first 
high a 





density 
neoprene 
grade 


Upon your request : : magnesium 


we will promptly 


q ° 
supply you with 4 oxide! 
‘ 4 e 
full technical data y 
or sample. If you 


wish, we will have nial Now, the storage and handling convenience 
a Harwick Repre- ee 2 of a high density magnesium oxide can be 
” combined with controlled high chemical ac- 
tivity to give you warehousing efficiency and 
maximum compounding effectiveness. 


sentative call. 





AVAILABLE ONLY FROM... 2719 


HARWICK. STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA. BOSTON 16, MASS. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS GREENVILLE, S. C. PICO RIVERA, CAL!F. TRENTON 9, N. J. 
OLD GUNTERSVILLE HWY. 661 BOYLSTON ST 5717 N. ELSTON AVE. 1 NOTTINGHAM RD. 7225 PARAMOUNT BLVD. 2595 E. STATE ST. 
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| Rubber Age 


COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 
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Polybutadiene— — 
road test 
results in 
tire treads 


page 283 


Your rubber products receive a longer lease on life when compounded for best performance 


Quality Control— with Vanderbilt antioxidants. Here, for example, are some suggestions for their use, based 
records and s on many years of experience. 
data handling 3 
is nonstaining, nondiscoloring protection AGERITE® SUPERLITE 
; for white and pastel stocks AGERITE® ALBA 


Special Report better aging, safer processing neoprene AGERITE® STALITE S$ 


AGERITE* GEL 


Rubber Industry 
Ww. Incentivi good product performance in AGERITE® HP 
ege pe . heavy duty outdoor use AGERITE® ISO 


page 294 ee improved flex resistance AGERITE® HIPAR 





AGERITE” DPPD 











low cost protection for black and AGERITE” POWDER 


Contents ... page 189 dark colored products AGERITE” SUPERFLEX 


maximum heat resistance plus ozone protection AGERITE” RESIN D 


an excellent copper inhibitor and strong, AGERITE® WHITE 
general-purpose antioxidant 


R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 





